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Imagine the Impossible 
| . or highly improbable. 


by Titus Peachey 


Imagine that all Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ people refused to pay 
taxes for war. Let’s not worry for the 
moment how this came about, except 

to acknowledge that it grew out of our _ 
deep commitment to Christ and the 
worldwide church. 


_ Furthermore, let’s imagine that we 
cheerfully support one another in this 
refusal to pay taxes for war, so that no 
one need to be alone in this act of faith. 


What would this do to our church¢ 
What would happen to our witness in 
the world? How would God change us 
in the process¢ 


continued on page 7 


In a world filled with violence, greed, injustice, and 
unrest, what would happen if we really took the 
Sermon on the Mount seriously? 


A Declaration on Peace: A DECLARATION ON 
In God’s People the World’s Renewal Has Begun 


This call for ecumenical dialogue on the morality of war is a tool for getting an 
interdenominational discussion started in your community. The content of this short 
study book is grounded in a biblical vision and it declares that peacemaking is Se 
essential to Christian discipleship. — 
Mennonites, Brethren, Quakers, and the Fellowship of Reconciliation have together 
issued this call for worldwide dialogue. The writers, representing each group, are John 
Howard Yoder, Eugene F. Roop, Douglas Phillip Gwin, and George Hunsinger. 
Paper, $4.95; in Canada $5.95 


Jesus’ Clear Call to Justice 
Fair play is important in all relationships. Treating anyone unjustly causes pain. But 

how do we change personal attitudes or systems that cause injustice? How do we CLEAR CALL 

truly empower others? TO JUSTICE 
Dorothy Yoder Nyce offers suggestions based on 40 texts from the Gospel of 

Luke. She advocates a fuller understanding of the biblical concept of 

peace—wholeness (salvation), well-being, and the absence of injustice. Each of four 

brief chapters ends with a creative retelling of a text. These are also useful for worship 

settings. Volume 11 in the Peace and Justice Series. 


Paper, $5.95; in Canada $7.50 


And Who Is My Neighbor? 


Poverty, Privilege, and the Gospel of Christ 
Reading the Bible through the eyes of poor people sheds new light on familiar 
Scriptures. Study groups and individuals in North American churches are invited by 
Gerald W. Schlabach to study the Bible together, to discover how it feels to be poor, 
and to understand what Jesus says about the poor. Readers are asked to search 
together for answers: What in life is really important? What is false and true wealth? 
The last four chapters of this book offer resources to begin working for change that 
will help poor people, locally and worldwide. 
Paper, $9.95; in Canada $12.50 
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The Upside-Down Kingdom 

Now revised and updated. Donald B. Kraybill’s classic study book on the 
kingdom of God demonstrates the sociological perspective’s creative ability to uncover 
new insight in old biblical texts. 

Kraybill says social, religious, and economic practices of the dominant culture 
usually favor the rich, powerful, and prestigious. Jesus, on the other hand, favors 
those who suffer at society’s margins and fall between the cracks. 

The Upside-Down Kingdom offers practical suggestions for those interested in 
ways the church can model “upside-down” living in a “right-side-up” society. 


Paper, $14.95; in Canada $18.95 


Foreword by Tom Sine 


Herald Press books are available through your local bookstore or write to Herald 
Press (include $2.00 for orders under $20.00, 10% of retail for orders over $20.00 Donald B. Kraybill 
for shipping). 


~ Herald Press nes Press 
Ohh Dept. FQ Dept. 
616 Walnut Avenue 490 Daan Drive 


Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 Waterloo, ON N2L 6H7 
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In discussions about the ethics of 
whether or not to pay our war taxes we 
seldom explore the full-blown effects of 

earning less to pay less tax. Peachey 
pushes out the possibilities. 
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Stories by Jessamyn West, 
Ray Bradbury, Shirley Jackson, 
D.H. Lawrence and other great 

writers which explore the world 
of children and parents. 
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Joanita Kant 


The Puzzles of Amish Life 
by Donald B. Kraybill 


Sociologist Donald Kraybill discusses several of the “bargains that the Amish have 
struck between traditional ways and the powerful forces of modernization.” Why 1s 
ownership of cars objectionable, but not their use? Why are telephones banned from 
homes? How do the Amish regulate social change? How do the Amish thrive in the 
midst of modern life? Are the Amish behind or ahead of the modern world? 


“Highly recommended for a wide audience.” 
—Midwest Book Review 


“.. lucid answers to intriguing questions.” 
—Booklist 


112 pages ¢ paperback ¢ more than 60 black and white photos ¢ $5.95 ($6.95 in Canada) 


Great Short Stories About Parenting 
Edited by Philip Osborne and Karen Weaver Koppenhaver 


A rich collection of stories which explores the moments of wonder, the occasions of 
terror, the ambivalence and suspense that touch all families. Well-known authors 1n- 
clude Jessamyn West, Ray Bradbury, Shirley Jackson and D.H. Lawrence. Editor 
Philip Osborne (author of Parenting for the ’90s) selected these stories because “I am 
convinced that people everywhere remember more from stories than they do from text- 
books or lectures.” 


“The stories in this book bring the reader into a three-dimensional world, where par- 


ents and children actually live.” 
—National Catholic Reporter 


288 pages ¢ paperback e $9.95 ($11.95 in Canada) 


The Hutterite Community Cookbook 
by Joanita Kant 


This first-of-its-kind cookbook captures the current cuisine of one of America’s tradi- 
tional communal, religious groups. Many of the recipes have been handed down for 
generations. Next to each original recipe (using the enormous quantities required in 
Hutterite dining halls) is a suggested adaptation for an average-sized household. Illus- 
trated with poignant color photos. 


Also included are menus, notes on the role of food among the Hutterites and a brief 
introduction to these unusual communities. 
224 pages @ paperback ¢ $12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) 


Gooa$ Books 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 
P.O. Box 419, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534-0419 
Call toll-free 800/762-7171 
(In Canada, call collect 717-768-7171) 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 
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terly is dedicated to exploring the 
culture, faith and arts of various 
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lieving that faith and the arts are as 
inseparable as what we believe is in- 
separable from how we live. 
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BDITORIAL 


Reflections on the 
Persian Gulf War 


Looking back, after several months, 
what can we learn about the Mennonite 
response to the Persian Gulf War? 

Each of us had our own window, our 
own emotion, our own series of experi- 
ences. So there clearly is no definitive an- 
swer to this question. This writer’s reflec- 
tions are as personal and imprecise as 
anyone else’s. 

1. The more we make an icon of 
“peace,” the more we lose our peace wit- 
ness. During the past several decades, 
many Mennonites have emptied their lives 
of other symbols and convictions at the 
same time that they have erected a huge 
pedestal for ‘“‘peace.”’ Is it any surprise that 
world events left these Mennonites feeling 
ambushed and confused about the moor- 
ings of their belief in Christian peace- 
making? 

2. It is possible to chart the accultura- 
tion of ‘mainstream’? Mennonite posi- 
tions on peace during the past several de- 
cades. One almost senses an air of 
competition among Mennonite writers 
and scholars to advance the latest adapta- 
tion or the newest position. Peace confer- 
ences and publications are expected to 
show movement and change; persons 
whose beliefs are more steady than chang- 
ing are often treated as embarrassing or 
nonexistent. Against this backdrop, the 
glare of the war raised the question, 
‘‘Where does this acculturation end?” 

3. During the Persian Gulf War, many 
Mennonites were saying and _ writing 
things which sounded like a Mennonite 
version of the ‘‘just war’ approach. Have 
we witnessed a gradual evolution from a 
traditional peace position, to an emphasis 
on peace and “‘justice,”’ later to justice and 
peace, with a final step to “‘just’’ war? 

4. The traditional Mennonite view on 
peacemaking is much more widely sup- 
ported in our Mennonite-Amish-Hutterite 
faith family than is normally admitted by 
‘‘mainstream’”’ writers and leaders. This 
traditional view, supported by at least 
100,000 to 200,000 persons in our faith 
family, finds the two-kingdom approach 
attractive, is very strong on nonparticipa- 
tion in warfare, emphasizes peace as a way 
of life, but is less involved with the more 
ambiguous “‘justice”’ issues worldwide. 

Why do so many in the “mainstream”’ 
act as though these persons of traditional 
conviction don’t exist? 

5. Peace has become an “‘ethnic’’ ex- 
pression for many, either “ethnic Chris- 
tian’ or ‘‘ethnic Mennonite.” Both of 
these mark departure from the traditional 
approach. 


An increasing number of “‘mainstream”’ 


Mennonite writers and leaders have felt 
more at home talking about their belief in 
peace than about their belief in Christ. 
This has evolved over the past generation 
into a sort of humanitarian peace stance 
with many optional categories, one of 
which is to paste on a sort of ‘“‘ethnic Chris- 
tian” understanding of peacemaking, a 
less than respectable option for serious 
post-modernists. 

Simultaneously, a growing number of 
‘‘modern’”’ Mennonites have asserted their 
belief in Christ and soft-pedaled their be- 
lief in peace. These leaders too see peace 
as an “‘ethnic’” expression, belonging to 
those ‘‘ethnic Mennonites’”’ who still have 
hang-ups on certain “‘peripheral’’ beliefs. 

Both approaches seem well on their way 
to discarding either the “‘Christian’’ part 
or the “peacemaking” part of Christian 
peacemaking. 

6. Do too many in the ‘“‘mainstream’’ 
depend too much on social scientists and 
the educated sophisticates among us to tab- 
ulate surveys and questionnaires to tell us 
what we believe? Certainly we can expect a 
whole rash of such ‘‘studies’”’ in the after- 
math of the Gulf War, complete with the 
prooftexting which normally accompanies 
these “‘objective’”’ presentations. A ques- 
tion: has the church been too intimidated 
by the educated among us? Has this un- 
dercut our peace education? 

7. Some ‘mainstream’? Mennonites 
have wandered into a world of pseudo- 
politics. They pontificate as though they 
understand world affairs and could easily 
govern, if only someone would ask them. 
“The Persian Gulf situation is simple,” 
they say. But is it? 

Perhaps these folks are no more pre- 
pared to lead the world than they are to 
lead the church. Their politics are neither 
astute nor prophetic; they are mushy at 
best, and naive and arrogant at worst. 

8. Many non-Mennonites who hung 
yellow ribbons for their family members 
were offended by the cockiness of their 
Mennonite neighbors who acted as though 
world affairs are a cinch. 

9. On a positive note, this writer be- 
lieves that a faithful minority among 
the ‘‘mainstream’’ Mennonites in North 
America and a large majority among the 
more traditional Mennonite groups will 
espouse a coherent Christian peace posi- 
tion during the next generation. Not all is 
lost. 

10. As noted in the outset, these reflec- 
tions represent only the limited views of 
one troubled Mennonite. Readers’ re- 
sponse is invited. —MG 
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Carl Keener’s ‘‘Mennonite Church 
Growth”’ in the Fall 1990 issue [of FQ] is 
an interesting evaluation of church 
growth or lack thereof. My attention was 
especially arrested by his paragraph that 
says the Mennonite church isa highly mor- 
alistic, conservative group that has some 
difficulty in adapting to new insights, new 
liberations, new currents of thought. 
Then follows ‘‘Witness the pockets of ho- 
mophobia, sexism, anti-women’s libera- 
tion, the hostile views toward evolution, 
rationalism and higher criticism . . .” 

I cannot intelligently address all that is 
in those two sentences in a short space, but 
I would like to make several observations. 
First, something new (whether insights, lib- 
erations, or currents of thought) is neither 
good nor bad just because it is new. I thank 
God for a church like ours that so far has 
not gotten tossed around theologically be- 
cause we jump on all the latest hot social 
issues Of the day and line up with the 
dogma being propagated by special inter- 
est groups. I am grateful that our church 
has trouble adapting to sinful, anti-family, 
anti-tradition, value-free ideas and orienta- 
tions. So may it ever be. We must always 
clearly keep in mind the critical differ- 
ences between rejecting people (wrong) 
versus rejecting philosophies, orienta- 
tions, etc. that do not square with Chris- 
tianity. 

Second, if our church begins to corpo- 
rately embrace new ideas simply for the 
sake of being ‘“‘open-minded” and ‘‘so- 
cially relevant” or politically correct,” 
there will without a doubt be a mass 
exodus from our congregations as be- 
lievers seek fellowship with those whose 
theology and faith is not watered down by 
the latest agendas of the liberal media and 
their biased reporting, the secularists with 
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their value-free world of relativism, and 
the proliferating humanists whose values 
generally are anti-family and anti-tradi- 
tion. Children At Risk by Dobson and 
Bauer is a magnificent exposé of the fiend- 
ish game plan of the minority liberal, secu- 
lar, humanist element in America to make 
itself appear like a majority by its control 
of the media, Congress, and the universi- 
ties. 

I trust Keener’s closing statement rep- 
resents a true summation of his feelings on 
church growth, that is “I hope we never 
find ourselves offering cheap grace to the 
multitudes.”’ AMEN. . 

David L. Shank 
Mt. Crawford, VA 


After reading and browsing from back 
to front through your winter Festival 
Quarterly, I finally came to your editorial. 
Now I know that we have not been to the 
same ‘‘gatherings”’ lately, but I have cer- 
tainly come away from numerous events 
with similar feelings of disappointment 
and frustration, but even more a fear that 
we lack the courage to state and hear the 
“therefore’”’ which will give us direction to 
move on. 

I think we need to hear from preachers, 
sociologists, theologians, philosophers, 
and prophets who will speak from their 
lives and from their ‘“‘knee-deep”’ experi- 
ences. Who speak out of their commit- 
ment to Christ and their obedience to Him 
in daily living. I also want to hear biblical 
exhortations that relate to the raw world I 
face. I want a Word of authority that out- 
lines what I ought to do. 

I am not expecting easy solutions to the 
questions and issues that I must deal with 
on my troubling agenda. But I do believe 
that the Word of God “‘is useful for teach- 
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ing, rebuking, correcting, and training in 
righteousness.” 

I thank you for your challenge to the 
Church. I hope we will hear it and act 
upon it as we minister to each other what- 
ever the need. 

J.D. Landis 
Mobile, Al 


I want to commend you for your fine 
editorial, ““‘Bedroom Evangelism.” Very 
well said. Just as a driver may overreact 
when a vehicle’s wheels hit the road 
shoulder causing the vehicle to careen to 
the opposite side of the road, may we not 
use all our energies in accepting new- 
comers into our congregations that we 
trample the little people of our Mennonite 
brothers’ and sisters’ families in the pro- 
cess. 

I was much disappointed in the article 
“T Had to Leave”’ in the Winter FQ. Jerry 
Derstine said he finally discovered the 
‘path of authentic existence”’ after he left 
the ‘‘box’’ of the Mennonite Church in 
order to be saved. I found salvation within 
the Mennonite church and believe mine to 
be a ‘“‘path of authentic existence.” 

In contrast I found Roth’s “Sugges- 
tions for Nonconformity” very thought- 
provoking. Thank you for printing his ar- 
ticle. 

We all read FQ (parents and three teen- 
agers) and with a few exceptions appreci- 
ate it. 


Rhoda Sauder 
York, Pennsylvania 


In the Summer ’90 FQ, in ‘‘Publishing 
Notes,’’ you list Susan Yoder Ackerman’s 
Copper Moons, as a new novel. Actually it is 
autobiographical, telling of her going to 
Africa to marry Robbie, and of their year 
of married life there. Have someone read 
and review it! 

I started reading this issue from the 
back and it promises, as usual, to be good 
material throughout. 


Mabel V. Brunk 
Bradenton, Florida 


I dropped FQ from my literary diet 
because I had too much on my plate. But 
the taste for literate, humane, thoughtful 
nourishment has been unsatisfied since, 
and I find the Quarterly digested by those 
with whom I’m most gladly at table. 

So, from the menu, #2 [a 2-year re- 
newal to FQ]. 


Duane Sider 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Imagine the Impossible 
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We cannot know. I am convinced, 
however, that there are parallels to the 
blessing that awaited the church when 
our young men chose insult and prison, 
rather than military service during 
World War I. We remember that history, 
and still benefit from that witness. 

Now it is our turn to consider how we 
are going to be faithful. In this article I 
imagine what we would face as a church 
if we decided that faithfulness meant the 
refusal to pay taxes for war. 


Simple Living, the Legal 
Approach 


The “more-with-less’”’ approach to life 
would be the norm in our churches. Vast 
numbers of our people would choose 
legal means of reducing the amount paid 
in taxes for war. We would reduce our 
personal incomes and give a higher per- 
centage of our money to the church, in 
an effort to reduce our tax liability. 

There would be an explosion of crea- 
tivity in this regard. Our churches would 
encourage simpler housing and shared 
living arrangements. We would help our 
young people avoid large long-term 
mortgages. Living in duplexes or other 
multiple-unit dwellings would reduce 
purchase and maintenance costs and save 
on heat, utilities, appliances and tools. 
Many of us would find inexpensive hous- 
ing in low-income multi-cultural neigh- 
borhoods, maintaining a sense of stew- 
ardship and a simple lifestyle so our 
presence would not price others out of 
the neighborhood. 

As more of us moved into lower-cost 
housing, we would gain new skills at 
cross-cultural living and relating. More 
of our churches would reflect the won- 
derful diversity of God’s people. We 
would become a less segregated and ex- 
clusive church. We would learn difficult 
lessons about conflict resolution, justice 


and community. 

More of us, in an effort to reduce ex- 
penses, would put energy into relating to 
our neighbors and the community 
through the public school system. Alter- 
nately, given our greater interest in tax 
deductions through charitable contribu- 
tions, our church schools could be more 
highly subsidized, less expensive, and 
thus more accessible to a broader spec- 
trum of people. 

A commitment to not paying taxes for 
war would increase resources available to 
the church. It would be usual for people 
to give 20 to 50 percent of their incomes 
to the church. Local congregations 
would have more resources to share with 
the community. It would be routine for 
a congregation to hire one or two people 
to work at community needs and con- 
cerns. 

Our churches would also struggle 
deeply with the prevalent theology of 
success and the god of materialism. The 
same theology which prevents us from 
paying taxes for war, would also prohibit 
us from spending so much on ourselves, 
given world need. Our church-building 
and expansion programs would be re- 
viewed in light of community and world 
needs. We would become “‘economically 
nonconformed”’ to this world. 

Refusing to pay taxes for war would 
expand our understanding of conscien- 
tious objection to war. We would under- 
stand conscientious objection to include 
issues related to employment, invest- 
ments, taxes and business relationships, 
in addition to military registration and 
conscription. 

The U.S. Peace Tax Fund Bill would 
receive all the financial support it 
needed. Congressional members from 
‘‘Mennonite or Brethren in Christ’’ dis- 
tricts would frequently receive mail and 
visits on the subject. Conscience against 
war would receive a better hearing in the 
halls of government. 


continued on page 8 


If we chose to reduce 
our tax liability by 
living “more-with-less,’ 
we would... 


.. reduce our incomes and 
“give more of our money 
to the church. 


. encourage simple 
housing in low-income, 
multi-cultural 


neighborhoods. 


.. gain new skills at cross- 
cultural living, relating. 


become “economically 
nonconformed” to this 


e 


. expand our 
understanding of 
conscientious objection 
to war. 
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If we chose to withhold 
the military portion of 
our tax dollars, we 
would... 


. find families in each 
congregation seeking 
counsel and support on 
this issue. 


. find our leaders in 
courts and IRS offices 
witnessing to the 


convictions of our people. 


- be perceived as a threat 
or end up in jail. 


. identify with the 
“suffering church” of 
scripture, our Anabaptist 
heritage and other parts 
of the world today. 


Spring 1991 
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Tax Resistance, the Illegal 
Approach 


A significant number of Mennonites 
would choose the path of tax resistance 
by withholding the military portion or a 
symbolic amount of their tax dollars 
from the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 
It would be normal to find a group of 
families in each congregation who are 
seeking counsel and support on this issue. 

Mennonite institutions would honor 
employee requests not to withhold their 
income tax dollars. Mennonite leaders 
would frequently find themselves in IRS 
offices and the courts, witnessing to their 
faith and conscience, and the convictions 
of our people. 

As the public became aware of this ex- 
pression of our faith, some would per- 
ceive Mennonites as a threat. We could 
become the target of harassment and 
community pressure. People would make 
nasty phone calls and vandalize us as a 
result of our beliefs, particularly during 
times of crisis such as the Persian Gulf 
War. 

Some of us could end up in jail, being 
used as examples to deter others from 
continuing to practice tax resistance. 
Some small Mennonite fellowships might 
form in our prisons as a result of the life 
and witness of tax resisters. 

These experiences would make it eas- 
ier for us to identify with the image of a 
“suffering church” which is found in 
Scripture, in our Anabaptist heritage and 
in many parts of the world today. Our 
sense of unity and identity with the 
worldwide church would become 
stronger. 

We would not have to scratch our 
heads and wonder how to do peace edu- 
cation with our youth. They would sense 
that our concern about Christ’s way of 
peace is integral to our life and faith. 
They would wonder why we are going to 
court and to jail, and would ask us many 


difficult questions over dinner and dur- 
ing Sunday school. 


SO wae 


Tax resistance is not the only path to 
the many things mentioned above. Surely 
we as a church could commit ourselves 
to simple living and a 10 to 20 percent 
tithe without the burden (or the blessing) 
of the war tax issue. Certainly there are 
other ways to grow in commitment to ra- 
cial equality or justice for the poor. 

In my experience, however, war tax 
resistance remains one of the most rele- 
vant ways to affirm life and peace ina 
world of Persian Gulf wars and militar- 
ized economies. It has also served as the 
best discipline for simple living in a cul- 
ture of materialism and consumption. I 
have much room to grow in these areas. 

Implementing this vision in our 
churches could lead to conflict and divi- 
sion. It could also lead us to experience 
anew Christ’s reconciling spirit among 
us. It would not be easy. I am convinced, 
however, that a great blessing awaits the 
church, when we agree to say yes to 
Christ’s way of peace, by refusing to pay 
taxes for war. When will it happen? What 
will become of us if it doesn’t? 


Titus Peachey, Lancaster, PA, wrote this 
originally for the MCC News Service. He 
is MCC U.S. Peace Section Executive Co- 
secretary. He and his wife Linda are co- 
authors of Seeking Peace, to be published 
by Good Books later in 1991. 
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This etching and the one on the next page are taken from Casparus Commelin’s Beschryvinge van Amsterdam, published in 1693. The artist is 


believed to be Jan Luyken. 


ne short answer has quickly 

ended most discussions about 

why, historically, Mennonites 

have participated little in cul- 
tural activities: persecution. 

The assumption? That our forebears 
were too busy running and hiding to pro- 
duce art. That their time and imagina- 
tion were tied up in survival. That even 
if they wanted to participate in cultural 
doings, they were barred from doing so. 


by J. Craig Haas 


Maybe. While it is true that it is hard 
for a fugitive to maintain a studio or a li- 
brary, one wonders if that implication fits 
every occasion. Might persecution be a 
kind of snake oil for too many itching 
questions about Mennonite identity? 


Prison Did Not Fully Prohibit 


The fact is, some early Anabaptists 
did produce art and abstract thought 


under fire. David Joris, a Dutch Anabap- 
tist leader (and opponent of Menno 
Simons) was a sketch artist, glass artist 
and hymn writer. Other Anabaptists 
wrote hymns while prisoners in a Ger- 
man dungeon. Among that work are 
hymns which formed the nucleus of the 
Ausbund, still the hymn book of the Old 
Order Amish. In addition to art and 
music, Anabaptists produced books and 
tracts which capably defended their faith. 
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Menno Simons’ writings occupy over 
1,000 pages in English —not bad fora 
man on the run. 

Many 20th century successors of these 
early believers have come to assume that 
persecution clouded nearly the entire his- 
tory of the movement. Intense and sys- 
tematic as it was, this oppression lasted 
about 120 years in Switzerland, and only 
50 years in The Netherlands. After that 
the authorities settled down and toler- 
ated Anabaptists to some degree. Al- 
though some exclusion and harassment 
remained, Mennonites were, on the 
whole, permitted to live in peace in the 
cities of The Netherlands and the valleys 
of Switzerland. 

So what additional reasons might ac 
count for a shortage in Mennonite- 
produced art or philosophy? Is some 
block built into the very nature of 
Mennonite faith which is opposed 
to the creation of fine art or criti- 
cal and theoretical thought? 

The radicals who launched 
the Anabaptist movement were Es 


solidly opposed to the use of Ta. 


images in worship on the basis i 
of the commandment: ““You 
shall not make for yourselves a i 
graven image.” Much of their =| 
criticism of the Roman Church 
centered around the almost 3 
magical way the sacraments 
were said to work, as if the 
manipulation of mere water 
were baptism, or 


be 


bread could eh 


adored as God’s own flesh. The 
Anabaptists believed that people had 
come to credit the creature for what was 
the Creator’s right, thus giving too much 
regard to what was humanly created. On 
top of that, the popes, viewed as 
“antichrist,” were well-known patrons of 
the arts. Understandably, these factors 
would not have compelled Mennonites 
toward the arts. However, they did not 
automatically preclude art for them 
either. 


‘*‘Learning” Was Not 
Completely Suspect 


Many of the important shapers of An- 
abaptist thought had university educa- 
tion; some in humanities, some in theol- 
ogy. Even less educated leaders were 
capable in debate and disputation. What 
Anabaptists objected to in the “‘learned”’ 
was trickery and deceitful reasoning 
which sometimes replaced the true love 
of truth. Scholars, they believed, might 
also miss the simple, straightforward 
meaning of a passage of scripture in 
looking for ‘‘subtle’’ meanings, or get 
sidetracked with hair-splitting defini- 

tions. Such distrust of professional phi- 
losophers and theologians did not keep 
Anabaptists from mapping out a new 
vision of life —one which has lasted 
(more or less) to the present. And 
they worked hard to articulate and 
defend it. Creative mental labor was 
not foreign to Anabaptism, but inte- 
gral to it. 

We should note that the concerns 
we have been discussing — undue 
elevation of created things, and the 
abuse of learning — were not held 
solely by Mennonites. Protestants 

Kass the Reformed) had simi- 
lar concerns, and so did 
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many Catholics. Yet they produced fine 
art and philosophical work (including 
theology). To use these concerns to ac- 
count for Mennonite resistance to such 
production would prove too much. 


Persecution Can Produce 
Creativity 


Threatened communities draw to- 
gether. They stress clear behavior and 
symbols of belonging, as well as clear and 
decisive leadership. Such behavior 
among Mennonites has become prover- 
bial. In these communities, alternative 
perceptions, individual creative products, 
speculative thinking and critical analysis 
do not rest comfortably. They threaten 
the solidarity of the group’s defensive 
stance. The creative artist or thinker rep- 
resents a crack in Noah’s ark. 

However, Mennonites are not the 
only group with a history of persecution 
who survived to a great extent through 
group cohesion and authoritative leader- 
ship. The Jews were harassed and driven 
from country to country even more than 
the Anabaptists. But they contributed to 
culture, to a much greater extent, with 
literature, philosophy and music. No 
doubt public pressures did restrict oppor- 
tunities for them to do more, but it 
hardly erased Jewish cultural life. In- 
deed, the experience of oppression may 
also deepen and enrich the character and 
quality of an oppressed group’s art. If 
one of the functions of art is to show us 
ourselves and our world from an alterna- 
tive point of view, the oppressed artist 
will have an even greater reason to work 
than other artists might. We must also 
note the role of art as protest. This task 
may be as old as Aristophanes’ anti-war 
comedy “‘Lysistrata,’’ or as recent as Va- 
clav Havel’s poetry. 

To say that persecuted groups lack 
the desire or will to produce art, there- 
fore, is too thin a thesis. But there is an- 
other problem with such a scenario. Not 
only do other (more culturally produc- 
tive) groups share similar internal dy- 
namics with Mennonites, but not all 
Mennonites developed the same ap- 
proach to coping with social pressure. 
Further, if there is a unique and inherent 
bias in Mennonite faith against the arts 
or philosophy, not all Mennonites seem 
to know about it. 


Not All Mennonites 
Behaved the Same 


At the same time many Swiss and 
southern German Mennonites were es- 
tablishing more defensive postures 
toward culture, Dutch Mennonites — 
who were still socially marginalized — 
were moving into the very midst of the 
evolving culture of The Netherlands. 
Carel van Mander, himself a Mennonite 


painter, was the first Dutch art historian. 
Also among Dutch Mennonite painters 
of the 17th century were Lambert Ja- 
cobsz., Michiel van Mierevelt, Govert 
Flinck (pupil of Rembrandt), and Salo- 
mon van Ruysdael. In later life, Rem- 
brandt’s spiritual associates were Menno- 
nites. The great Dutch poet Joost van 
der Vondel was a Mennonite deacon in 
his early adult life. The Jewish philoso- 
pher Spinoza had Mennonite benefac- 
tors; Jarig Jelis was the Mennonite who 
corresponded with Spinoza on scientific 
and philosophical subjects, and later pub- 
lished Spinoza’s posthumous works in 
Latin. 

One of the most colorful Mennonites 
of the 17th century was Jan Theunisz., 
who, in addition to being a printer and 
distiller, operated an inn where he dis- 
played fine art and curiosities. Theunisz. 
was also gifted in languages, able to 
speak Dutch, German, French, (proba- 
bly) English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic and Ethiopic (Ge’ez). He was the first 
to publish books in Hebrew in The Neth- 
erlands. He was a professor of Arabic at 
Leiden University, but anti-Mennonite 
sentiment forced him out after a year. 
Later he taught Hebrew in Amsterdam 
for nine years. Clearly, persecution did 
not drive cultural interests away from the 
Mennonite community in The Nether- 
lands. 

Why did Mennonites with a common 
basic faith and a common experience of 
persecution not develop a common atti- 
tude with regard to culture? Why was the 
Mennonite relationship to culture not the 
same in all countries when persecution 
subsided? Why did the Dutch Menno- 
nites embrace the arts and intellectual 
culture around them, while the Swiss 
shunned such things? Does any of this 
history account for North American 
Mennonite resistance to— or ambiguity 
about — culture? 


A Proposition 


There may well be one primary rea- 
son for the shortage of Mennonite con- 
tributions to the arts or philosophy which 
has generally been overlooked. Until a 
century ago, North American Menno- 
nites had been mostly of Swiss heritage. 
And, quite simply, the Swiss have not 
produced much fine art or philosophical 
writing for the rest of the world. The 
tendency of the Swiss to “‘sit things out,” 
manifested politically as neutrality, is ex- 
pressed in cultural life as provincialism. 
How many influential Swiss painters, 
sculptors, poets, composers or philoso- 
phers can you name? 

Over the past 700 years since the con- 
federation of Switzerland there have 
been a few Swiss who have had cultural 
influence beyond their country’s borders. 
The Swiss artist Paul Klee made waves 
earlier in this century. And although we 
think of Jean-Jacques Rosseau as a 


French philosopher, he was born in 
Switzerland. Not generally regarded as a 
first-rate philosopher, he is culturally im- 
portant as a father of the Romantic 
movement. Perhaps we can count the 
theologians who followed Karl Barth in 
this list, but Swiss theologians themselves 
have tended to disparage most human ac- 
tivities not of heavenly origin. Frankly, 
the Swiss contribution to cultural life has 
as many gaps as Swiss cheese. 

The North American Mennonite heri- 
tage of isolation from the broader cul- 
ture may be mostly self-imposed, rather 
than a historical necessity due to persecu- 
tion, or a flaw in Anabaptist thought. 
Isn’t there something in the Swiss tem- 
perament, evident for centuries, which 
prefers a degree of isolation? The geo- 
graphical solitude of Helvetia’s moun- 
tains has worked into its cultural soul. 
This Alpine provincialism is characteristi- 
cally Swiss by inclination and by choice, 
and those who laid the foundations of 
Mennonite life in North America were 
its heirs. 

If North American Mennonites have 
often declined to participate in the 
broader culture of their lands, therefore, 
it may be mostly because, early on, a 
clear Swiss temperament was influential 
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in determining the shape of subsequent 
Mennonite values. Others came or joined 
too late to have determinative influence 
until recently. 

It is time to stop blaming persecution 
for the poverty of Mennonite art and 
philosophy. Nor should the Mennonite 
faith itself be made to bear the charge. 
Dutch Mennonites own both of these fac- 
tors in their heritage, yet have no reser- 
vations about broader cultural participa- 
tion. No doubt theology and persecution 
have effects, but it can be argued that 
these enrich Mennonite art and thought 
with unique qualities and perspectives. 
Our ‘“‘Swiss-ness”’ is breaking down, and 
the wider world is beginning to look at 
our life, thought and art with genuine in- 
terest. It is time to own this identity and 
find in it a resource for creating new 
things. 


Craig Haas, Manheim, PA, is a former 
Protestant who proudly joined the church of 
his Swiss Mennonite ancestors a decade ago. 
He has compiled a book entitled Readings 
from Mennonite Writings New and Old 
which will be published next year, and is an 
interpreter at the People’s Place, Inter- 
course, PA. 
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“Passages” — 21" X 29” poster from an etching by Dawn Marie 


here is a glow in her eyes. There is conviction in her 
voice. There is gentle strength and devotion in her 
manner as Dawn Marie DeSanto leans against a wall 
next to one of her etchings in an upstairs room of 
The People’s Place Gallery and, striking a relaxed 
pose, declares, “I feel very at home with my women.’ 

Inspired by the likes of Gustav Klimt and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, this Mennonite woman artist draws, etches and paints 
the faces of women expressing a wide range of emotions and 
understandings. “I use African American models and give 
them white faces and Middle Eastern headwraps and clothing. 
The emotions etched into the faces of my women are universal. 
In fact, the feelings are not unique to women, but are also com- 
mon to men. I want men to be as moved by my work as women 
are.” 

The first encounter with this vivacious young woman from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, yields only a hint of the turmoil which 
has so permanently altered and shaped her life. It is winter so a 
long-sleeved, bulky sweater hides a disabled right arm. She is 
happily married so a gentle, caring man obscures the evidence 
of a disappointing first marriage which ended with an anguish- 
ing divorce. She is a mother so a bouncing two-year-old eclipses 
the fear that she would never have children because she was 
disabled and would consequently never be married. 

The story slowly evolves in bursts of explanation about the 
various pieces on the walls surrounding her. “‘When I am ready 
to begin a new work, I go through a collection of possible titles 
which I keep in a notebook. I choose a title which I feel best 
expresses my needs and emotions at that particular time. I go 
to my work table and begin transferring an image, which I find 
deeply etched into my subconscious, onto the paper or metal 
plate. As I create, I work through the emotion, sometimes 
changing a title in process because the original image cannot be 
transcribed into the piece.”’ 

So it is that Dawn Marie DeSanto seeks ‘‘Wisdom for the 
Pain” and holds fast to the hope that everything happens ‘‘For 
a Reason.” At eight years of age she fell from a backyard tree- 
house and broke her right arm, severing most of the nerves in 
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the elbow area and narrowly escaping amputation. The acci- 
dent forced her to become left-handed. “‘I’m glad because I be- 
lieve it made me begin to think with the right side of my brain. 
Perhaps, the accident actually nurtured my artistic ability.” 

Explaining that those years were extremly trying for her 
parents, she speaks of learning to lean on Jesus Christ, of learn- 
ing that a life of faithful service would bring her peace and of 
having her parents support for her artistic inclinations. ““They 
were always completely supportive. Oh, Dad often hinted that 
perhaps I should think about teaching art, and he still shakes 
his head when I tell him I make a living selling my work. But 
they have always been there for me.”’ 

Pieces with titles such as “‘Alterations” and ‘‘Changing Di- 
rection” prompt her to lean briefly on her husband’s shoulder, 
then to share candidly the story of constantly working through 
emotions which require her to alter her expectations of “‘the 
perfect marriage”’ and “‘the perfect life.”’ 

‘I find one of the hardest things for me is to separate crea- 
tivity from reality. My mind is constantly creating images. I 
dream vivid dreams all night long. Sometimes, I am not sure 
whether something that I remember was a real life experience 
or a dream. Occasionally, I have to shake myself and acknowl- 
edge that a particular emotion is more a creation of my imagi- 
nation than a reality. Do you think this makes me strange?”’ 

In a piece called “‘Creating” a pregnant woman stands over 
the drawing of a child. Etched from her psyche many years be- 
fore the birth of her son, it represents a past moment of truth 
in which she found she could give birth to ideas if not to children. 

Still a giver of birth to ideas as well as children, she 
currently works out of a custom-built studio in her suburban 
Fort Wayne home and travels extensively to outdoor art shows 
where her work draws a loyal following. Her most avid collec- 
tor owns 38 pieces and is still buying. 

These days, however, her deepest joys and greatest mo- 
ments revolve around her church work, where she serves as a 
youth counselor, and her family —her husband, Tim DeSanto, 
and her two-year-old son, Isaac. ““Yes, some emotions are too 
precious for me to draw.” 
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MENNONITE ARTIST'S PSYCHE 


by Louise Stoltzfus 
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EEELEUE DIS@e@OMrEC Ke 
by Suzanne Lind 


How easy it was to accumulate more than two children when 
we lived in Africa! How easy it was to feel at home in loose cot- 
ton dresses and practical shoes. How easy it seemed to be eco- 
logically responsible. No one had much to waste, and the natu- 
ral world was a close, living presence. 

When we returned to North America, it was good to be 
closer to our extended families, to find a church with familiar 
patterns and language. But oh, how strange it seemed to be 
alone with five little children (all of them wearing lots of 
clothes!) in a closed-up house as winter winds blew! 

How strange I felt compared to my new friends. It seemed 
to me that they were raising their children carefully, deliber- 
ately, correctly. Everything I did (and wore!) seemed awkward, 
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haphazard. While others were ‘‘developing gifts and personali- 
ties,” I was just “being with” my kids. 

The garbage truck took so many bags away from our tidy 
town. And each month I seemed to be adding more and more 
to the load. We had a nice, wild-looking yard and productive 
garden, but I didn’t feel embraced by nature anymore. What 
had happened? 


I knew that in many ways I had been out of place and inade- 
quate in Africa. That had seemed appropriate. Now I felt out 


of place and inadequate in North America, too. That was un- 
comfortable. Slowly, slowly I have learned to be grateful to be 


in this position of discomfort. 


Questioning Assumptions 


It seems to me that maturity in faith means that we question 
our assumptions about what is right and about what we need. 
Maturity in faith means that something ‘‘other’’ becomes more 
important than personal development or achievement and 
more important than personal comfort. 

Our society, however, undermines this basic fact of Chris- 
tian faith. We are taught emphatically that we can love others 
only when we love and take care of ourselves. We forget that 
the reverse of that statement is also true. And we forget that 
loving God means loving the creation. 

Service experiences put us in situations outside the patterns 
which have become normal for us. They propel us into settings 
where we are forced to do more conscious evaluation of our 
thinking and of our assumptions. Thus, they can provide us 
with a jolting but helpful way to make decisions about the way 
we want to live. There are, of course, many other experiences 
which can have that effect. For me, the volunteer assignment 
was central. 


Assumptions about Home 


My understanding of home is a major area of my life which 
changed as a result of a service experience. Generosity and hos- 
pitality with one’s home are to me among the greatest goods in 
life. Those values were always demonstrated in my childhood 
home, but the African experience added the dimension of un- 
structured openness: receptivity without a datebook is the 
lovely African way. 

Even though the ten years in Africa are now fading far into 
the past, it is almost impossible for me to receive guests or un- 
expected visitors into my home without reaching for the tea 
kettle and starting to rattle the cups and saucers. A home now 
seems a cool and less colorful place when it does not have a 
stream of visitors and friends coming through the doors. Home 
as a welcoming crossroads rather than as a protection from the 
world is now the pattern that pleases me most. Housekeeping is 
still important for hygiene and to keep things organized, but 
not because of a need to create beauty and order for comfort 
or as a reflection of my own personality. 


Assumptions about Family Life 


And I think I have less need to have a well-controlled and 
“perfect”’ life or family. I often worry that I am not providing 
the right kind of environment, activities, education, develop- 
ment experiences, training and opportunities for my children. 
Then suddenly I find our lives superimposed upon the lives of 
many I have seen in other places, all of whom live with so much 
less. And although I do not want to deprive anyone in my fam- 
ily of enriching life experiences, I do want to prepare all of us 
to live in a suffering world. I want my children to identify with 
people who have less, not more, than they. My children have 
no more of a “‘right’’ to the benefits of a safe, secure, well- 
educated and beautiful life than any other children in the 
world. Had I not had an experience in another culture, I might 
not have come to believe this. I would have spent a great deal 
more time and energy trying to have a “‘perfect family.” 


Assumptions about Pleasure 


Simplicity is a wonderful idea, but we all know what adoles- 
cents think of it! Fortunately, the checkbook balance and my 
memories help me to keep trying to enjoy “small pleasures,”’ to 
look for fun in simple and inexpensive ways, to see humdrum 
things as treats and rewards. I still want special times, different 
outings, new experiences. However, having seen the pleasure 
people in other places take from small and ordinary things, I 
am more able to refuse to consider entertainment and con- 
sumption, highly stimulating intellectual pursuits or deeply 
nourishing spiritual endeavors as something which I must have. 


Assumptions about Energy Resources 


A constantly troubled conscience about the use of resources 
is another characteristic which was greatly affected by my 
various volunteer assignments. No one can live with any kind 
of awareness in North America and not be concerned about 
garbage and destruction, but my service work did have an im- 
portant impact on the way I view time and energy resources. 

I have learned that toilets do not have to be flushed after 
each use. I have learned to hate Styrofoam, to treasure and 
mourn over paper, to recycle, to boycott. I accept guilt and 
sorrow about our country’s use of resources as part of my life, 
and try in small ways to be more careful, more loving of the earth. 


Assumptions about Ordinary Objects 


One last addition to my life which the service experience 
brought: prayer-producing symbols. Ordinary objects and sen- 
sations now remind and link me with other times and places. 
They evoke memories that call forth prayers for people and sit- 
uations in many places, related to many issues. Barbed wire 
now represents prisons where friends might be incarcerated, 
and the sight of it prompts me to pray for prisoners around the 
world. Crystal-clear golden late afternoons —so rare in the 
Midwest — bring a rush of memories and prayers: Please don’t 
let my love for the world be lost in daily, yearly details of my own life. 

Certain flowers, foods, the way the wind sounds in pine 
trees, a phrase of music, a flash of printed cloth, a child’s foot- 
print in the dirt—each evokes a memory which calls forth a 
prayer. Each reminds me that my life is not so very significant 
apart from the many other lives that I have seen or have yet to 
learn about. 

I am grateful that those volunteer years shook up many of 
my assumptions and made my life harder. Now that I'ma 
North American resident, I’m grateful for the examples of 
‘evaluated living patterns” which I encounter here, particu- 
larly among my women friends. They help to keep the ques- 
tions, the instructive discomfort, alive. 


Suzanne Lind is director of Service Ministries at the Mennonite 
Board of Missions, Elkhart, Indiana, and the mother of two adopted 
children. This article is reprinted with permission from the WMSC 
Voice. 
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CHURCH # MARKETPLACE 


cooperation or conflict? 


by C. Norman Kraus 


High in the Jural mountains on a narrow road that leads to 
the upper plateaus there is a bridge over a ravine called ‘‘the 
Anabaptist Bridge.’”’ The Mennonite settlers who lived and 
farmed those plateau meadows maintained the bridge since 
they were virtually the only ones who used it. 

Just below it there is a small way station where the Anabap- 
tist farmers used to bring their milk and leave it to be picked 
up by the merchants who distributed it in the towns of the val- 
ley. The Anabaptists were obliged to leave it and wait out of 
sight for the valley merchants to pick it up and leave empty 
cans along with the money. This is what I would call minimal 
cooperation between church and the marketplace. 

This arrangement was not made because of Anabaptist scru- 
ples, but because of the anti-Anabaptist bias of the townsfolk. 
The Mennonites were legally banned from civil life and techni- 
cally liable to confiscation of property and life. So the question 
here was not how far the church could cooperate with the mar- 
ketplace, but how far the worldly merchants and townspeople 
would tolerate the church. This arrangement was the market- 
place’s pragmatic compromise with a faithful church. 


Losing our Sense of the “World” 


Today we have almost lost the sense of worldly opposition to 
the Mennonite community, and the ethical meaning of the 
word “‘world.”’ I suspect that our forebears would have titled 
this discussion ‘“‘Church and the Worldly Marketplace.”’ We 
talk instead about ‘“‘Church’’ and “Marketplace,” simply two 
aspects of the cultural context in which we live and operate. 

Our leaving out the word “‘worldly” indicates a cultural and 
ethical softening of our attitudes toward secular and political 
society. But if we are to understand the biblical tension be- 
tween marketplace and church we must include the adjective 
“worldly” with marketplace. 

The way of putting the question implies two things: (1) The 
secular marketplace is worldly, or controlled by secular and 
unchristlike concerns and ethics. (2) There is the possibility of a 
different kind of marketplace, one that is not worldly. 

Let us look at the worldly capitalistic marketplace in which 
many of us work, in counterpoint to the church. 

This marketplace operates upon the assumption that indi- 
viduals have an inalienable and sacred right to own private 
property and whatever profit they can make. It presupposes 
that self-interest, namely, profit and self-aggrandizement, is the 
only effective economic motivation, and that the market is con- 
trolled for self-serving ends. The only restraint to self-aggran- 
dizement is enlightenment or rationality. Rational self-interest 
recognizes that a certain responsibility is one’s own best interest 
as well as that of the social group. 

The worldly market assumes that competition is the inher- 
ent principle of the economic system. Further, it assumes that 
individuals have the right of self-defense through judicial and 
political action against those who would take advantage of 
them. All of these assumptions stand in contrast to the Chris- 
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tian virtues by which we seek to regulate our lives within the 
church. 

Now the question is whether those who belong to the 
church can cooperate with such a marketplace, or whether they 
must of necessity be in competition with it. This is the same 
question we ask ourselves about the relation of the church to 
political government. Christians’ relationship to government 
and the marketplace are parallel. There is no logical or ethical 
place to “draw a line in the sand’’ between business and politics 
which will allow the church to ally itself with business but not 
government. 


Cooperation and Conflict 


Our American Mennonite tradition and discipline of the last 
century spelled out a sharp dichotomy between church and 
world. We avoided politics and were warned against ‘‘the un- 
equal yoke”’ in business. Now we are asking whether contradic- 
tion, opposition and conflict are the only possible stance of 
faith. Might there not be the possibility of cooperation and con- 
flict? 

If we assume this latter possibility, then the question is: co- 
operation on whose terms? Does cooperation simply mean co- 
operation on the secular world’s terms? Does it necessarily 
mean incriminating compromise with the world? 

Mennonite Mutual Aid, Mennonite Foundation, our colleges 
and high schools, hospitals and retirement communities all co- 
operate with secular economic, cultural and political systems. 
But they are institutional attempts to cooperate on the church’s 
terms. Can individual Christians who want to take Jesus seri- 
ously in the worldly marketplace stake out the terms upon 
which they can and will cooperate with the secular system? 
Theoretically I think that they can, but it is extremely difficult 
in practice. If, on the other hand, it is impossible, then Jesus’ 
call to leave the nets and the tax collector’s booth must be 
taken as precedent for all Christians. 

A relationship of cooperation and conflict sets up a tension 
between church and marketplace, and in some cases will re- 
quire obedience to God rather than human rules. Our great 
temptation is to seek ways to reduce the tension by compromis- 
ing with the worldly economic system. We find it easy to ration- 
alize like Protestantism in general, or Reinhold Niebuhr in par- 
ticular, has done, and to accept the “inevitability” of the 
inequities of the system. In so doing we baptize the so-called 
“economic law’’ of the market economy, and the church be- 
comes the ally of the marketplace. 

When we add the word “‘worldly”’ to ‘‘marketplace” we in- 
dicate the possibility of a different kind of marketplace—a 
non-worldly one. This implies that we believe a different stan- 
dard of economic relationships exists in the realm we are call- 
ing church, namely, a standard set by kingdom ethics. 

Our tradition has assumed this from the beginning. Menno 
Simons spoke not only of ‘wicked merchants and retailers” but 
of ‘‘God-fearing merchants and retailers.’ He was convinced 
that there is a way to do the economic business of society in an 


honest, caring way that is consistent with the kingdom of God. 
As he saw it, it was the ‘“‘accursed thirst for profit” at any ex- 
pense, i.e., greed or avarice, that corrupted the system. ! 

Some groups in our Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition, like 
the Hutterites, have set up parallel but separate economic sys- 
tems which intersect with the secular system as seldom as possi- 
ble. The Russian Mennonites also followed this pattern in the 
nineteenth century. They established their own cultural and 
economic enclaves which operated as churchly institutions until 
they were devastated by the Bolsheviks. 

Most American Mennonites did not go that far, but we did 
keep economic and political relationships at a minimum 
through a strategy of rural isolation. Following World War II, 
as we became increasingly acculturated, our professionals and 
business community moved rather boldly into secular circles. 
There is great risk in this action, and it is not clear at this point 
in time what this will mean for our church. The only prece- 
dents for such identification with the surrounding worldly cul- 
ture are the Dutch and North German Mennonite experiences. 

However, I do not think that we have a good alternative to 
this strategy of entering the world as Christians. The great 
danger is that the church will be pacified and domesticated by 
the world. Will the church become, or has it already become, 
so implicated in this socio-economic and political network of so- 
ciety that it has trouble offering any kind of critique? 

We have kept a measure of sensitivity to political issues, but 
we have done less well on economic issues. This is due in part 
to the increasing institutionalization of the church. For exam- 
ple, educational institutions such as we have developed require 
the kind of financing that is extremely difficult apart from suc- 
cessful capitalist ventures or public political financing. Perhaps 


our establishment of these institutions reflects our general ac- 
ceptance of an individualistic lifestyle, exemplified by Yuppie 
values. The world of culture, business and politics is fast be- 


coming our primary frame of reference. We find it tempting to 


simply accept the socially and politically legal standard as the 
morally right thing to do. 


Choosing the Tension 


Our great challenge is to remain sensitive to the radical 
ethic of Jesus and the tension that creates for us in the world of 
political economics. The economic imbalance and injustice of 
the world marketplace is so palpable and so inherent in the 
very assumptions and structures of worldly society that the 
church cannot remain faithful to Jesus without radically criticiz- 
ing and challenging the marketplace. I believe there is an alter- 
native, kingdom way, which in theory the church and Chris- 
tians in the worldly marketplace are committed to follow. 

First, we need to understand what the church expects of 
business people. I am not sure the church expects enough. We 
assume business persons should be relatively honest, operate le- 
gally, stay out of morally questionable partnerships, give to 
charitable causes, support the church institutions, etc. But such 
expectations imply a fundamental commonality between church 
and marketplace. 

If we are to take Jesus seriously, the church should expect 
more. At a minimum it should ask the following from its mem- 
bers engaged in the business community: 

(1) To always keep the alternative non-worldly kingdom 
ethic in mind as the criterion for decision-making. For ex- 
ample, the criterion “‘what the market will bear’’ or ‘“‘what 
will make the most dollars’’ is too narrow and less than 
Christian, if it is the only standard. (In a related vein is the 
often heard statement, “‘Well, I guess they could afford it,”’ 
as the justification of someone’s lavish expenditures.) 

(2) To remain sensitive to the tension between church 
and world as it manifests itself in the marketplace, and to be 
ready to bear the cross. Our forebears simply absorbed the 
loss rather than use the legal system to force payment of just 
debts. What kinds of impositions should we be ready to ac- 


cept as the cost of following Jesus’ ethic? 

(3) To be alert to the ‘“‘impossible possibilities’ to which 
God’s grace calls and enables us. Reinhold Niebuhr’s phrase 
is a good one, but he put the emphasis on ‘“‘impossible’’ 
rather than “‘possible.’’ Our own tradition emphasizes the 
new possibility — the “new creation order’”’ which belongs to 
those ‘in Christ.” 

(4) To use creative imagination so that service and agape 
become part of business. Habitat for Humanity and MCC’s 
Self-Help project come to mind as examples of creativity. 
But why does it seem so impossible for Christian profession- 
als and business people to provide lower middle and eco- 
nomic housing, or to develop alternatives to the present 
medical system that is dominated by the profit motive, or to 
craft an approach to legal, social and psychiatric services that 
takes the low-income person seriously? 

(5) To take part in the churchly critique of the worldly 
system. The scriptures challenge the contemporary western 
economic assumptions. If the church is to take the Bible seri- 
ously and apply it to the contemporary context, we need 
economists and business people along with biblical scholars 
and theologians working together. 

At present we hear virtually no critique of the capitalistic 
profit motive as the bottom line for private business. Surely 
there are alternatives to buying yachts, luxury cars and air- 
planes in order to pay less income tax. Surely there are 
sound not-for-profit, profit-sharing and cooperative business 
programs whose basic goal is to provide necessary services 
to those who can least afford it rather than to make the 
highest profit for their owners. 

The development of these kinds of alternatives will take 
the best business minds, along with the ethicists, biblical in- 
terpreters and theologians. The business community should 
be suspicious of solutions worked out in the detachment of 
the theologian’s study. But the Christian business person has 
a responsibility to join the pastors and theologians in arriy- 
ing at Christian alternatives. 

(6) To first give themselves and then their financial re- 
sources to the church. The purse is not an adequate substi- 
tute for the person. Our congregations are under increasing 
pressure to become product-creating, growth- and goal-ori- 
ented corporations under professional management, paid 
for by the profits of a business and professional community 
too busy to be personally involved. 

(7) To courageously exercise their faith in risking their 
own individual success for the kingdom of God. This was 
Jesus’ challenge to the rich young man, and it is the chal- 
lenge today. This may mean standing up for principle at the 
risk of financial failure. All of us, including the Christian 
community, have been too timid in challenging immoral and 
unbiblical racial customs that might threaten our social or 
economic standing; our society’s general mood of militaristic 
patriotism, heightened by the Persian Gulf War, may mean 
we refuse support for popular measures that could threaten 
our standing in the worldly business community. We need 
to see the possibility of developing an entrepreneurial ven- 
ture for kingdom goals. Here again faith’s imagination and 
courage must lead the way. 

All of us— business people and others alike —need to pray 
“Thy kingdom come,” knowing that prayer is only as sincere 
and effective as the lives out of which it comes! 


1 J.C. Wenger, ed., and Leonard Verduin, trans., The Complete Writings 
of Menno Simons. Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1956, pp. 368-369. 


C. Norman Kraus is a retired college and seminary teacher, mis- 
sionary and pastor. He is the author of numerous articles and books 
on theological and missiological subjects, including his latest com- 
panion volumes on theology: Jesus Christ our Lord and God our 
Savior. 
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Mirror of the Martyrs 


by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider 


What sort of people carry out systematic executions? What divided others, how Anabaptist prisoners and victims were 
kind of society sanctions public torture? In Mirror of the Mar- treated, how Anabaptist quarrels made their capture easier 
tyrs, Oyer and Kreider present an introduction to the cultural (Anabaptist martyrs were indeed heroic, but also human).” 
and historical setting for the stories in the Martyrs Mirror. Here is another in a series of excerpts from Mirror of the 

‘For each story we have selected some singular, often Martyrs. 
unique, element in order to show the sociopolitical reality for 
victims of sixteenth century religious discrimination — Excerpted from the book Mirror of the Martyrs © 1990 by 
martyrdom as spectacle for curious onlookers, how Anabaptists Good Books, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. All rights reserved. Used by 
were caught, how Anabaptism strengthened some families and permission. 
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Eat, Drink and Be Merry 
Gerrit Hazenpoet, Nijmegen 1557 


Sixteenth-century executions were 
public spectacles with a moral: the state 
will severely punish grievous sinners in 
this world, and the church will consign 
their souls to hell in the next. Some exe- 
cutions were preceded with a banquet, in 
which the victim was forced to take the 
seat of honor between the mayor and the 
leading cleric. Such banquets appear to 
have originated in France and were 
carried to the Netherlands by their Bur- 
gundian overlords in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.! The high and 
mighty always ate and drank too much. 

At Gerrit Hazenpoet’s banquet he re- 
fused to drink any wine at all. He said he 
would drink the ‘“‘new wine in the King- 
dom of the Father,” his own protest 
against excess and his disgust at the bar- 
barous ritual of an innocent man being 
handled as a common criminal. 

Hazenpoet, a modest tailor by trade, 
fled his native city of Nijmegen, The 
Netherlands. When he secretly returned 
to the city to visit his wife and children, 

a policeman recognized him. Arrested 
along with other Anabaptists, Hazenpoet 
was tortured, imprisoned for twenty-four 
days, then condemned to death by burn- 
ing. His wife came to the city hall, proba- 
bly at the conclusion of the detested ban- 
quet, to bid him farewell (the moment 
Luyken has chosen). She fainted from 
grief and had to be carried out. 

The city paid out more than thirty- 
seven Brabant guilders to arrest, feed, in- 
terrogate and torture Hazenpoet; to pur- 
chase necessary fuel (wood and straw); to 
set the stake; to execute him; and finally 
to purchase wine for the celebrations 
(forty percent of the total sum was paid 
for this wine). The city paid money to 
more than twenty men for their services 
in some part of this network of death.? 

At the stake Hazenpoet sang a fare- 
well hymn to Christian brothers and sis- 
ters who were certain to be silent wit- 
nesses of his final hour.* 


Expenses for Gerrit Hazenpoet’s Execution 
Here follow the amounts paid out for specific tasks and services. These are in Bra- 
bant guilders. There were 20 stuivers in a guilder, and 1 quarter of wine was worth 4 
Brabant stuivers. Thirty-seven guilders today are worth about $70 US. If one com- 
pares the standard of living of that time with our own, thirty-seven guilders would be 
closer to $5000 US. 


% of Total 

1. Police to capture him 2/14 ise) 

2. Executioner to torture him yA ‘lew 

Rope to torture EX) 4 

Executioner wine Heme A 

3. Celijs van Aken to feed him 24 days 7/4 195 

4. Jan van Venloe to plant the stake AG: 8 

5. Gaert Ketell to supply the pile (fuel) Wee Sel 

6. Celijs van Aken, fagots IA13 1.8 

7. City foreman to bring the straw and hay /14 1.9 

*8. Doctor Theol. Borchardt von den Berch to in- 

duce to recant 27-8 6.5 

*9. Prior of Benedictine abbey to induce to recant 3/12 eT 

10. City foreman to take him to court hoe 4 
11. City foreman to take him to stake /15 re 
12. Execution to kill him yea) ie 
Other costs of killing yale) on 

*13. Lords who preside at execution 14/16 40.0 

Total 37 / 100.1 


There are records of other more broadly based charges, to capture or deal with 
other unnamed Anabaptists. 


*1. Mayor, to Arnhem on account of Ana. [prob. 


to get counsel] 12 qu. 2/8 L6z7 
*2. Mayor, consults mayor of Ubbergen how deal 
with Ana. 20 qu. 4/ 27.9 
*3. Police searching for Ana., and for a non-Ana. 
95 qu. 4/15 33.1 
*4, **Masters of Sunter Claes (8) visit Ana. in 
prison, etc. 16 qu. 3/ 4 Tap ae) 
Total 14/ 7 100.0 


* The payments were in wine, by the quarter at 4 stuivers per quarter. One quarter was about the mea- 
sure of one bottle; approximately, therefore, one quart in our measure. 

** These were men mandated to visit people in prison and attend meetings of the city council to make 
sure that prisoners’ rights and the rights of the city were respected. 


1. Hoog, 192. Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages: A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought and Art in 
France and the Netherlands in the XIVth and XVth Centuries (London: Edward Arnold, 1948), passim, has excellent 
illustrations of this practice. Van Braght does not mention banquets or meals prior to execution. But he has 
numerous verbal final encounters between victim and either ruling clergymen or major government officials — 
occasions for the Anabaptist to warn of impending divine retribution, for instance. Many of these can be 
visualized as occurring, not necessarily at the site of execution, but at a prior meeting where there was much more 
leisure to discuss matters of innocence or the judgment of God. Hazenpoet was captured and killed in 1557, not 
1556 as van Braght has it. 

2. P.C.G. Guyot, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinde te Nijmegen (Nijmegen: Vieweg, 1845), 19-23. 
Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 617, reports that in 
the seventeenth century 200 guilders was the annual salary of a Reformed pastor. 

3. “Oorlof aen Broeders en Sisters gemeen’”’ (“Farewell to all brothers and sisters”), MM, 560. 

“Brothers, sisters, all, good-bye! 
We now must separate, 

Till we meet beyond the sky, 
With Christ our only Head: 
For this yourselves prepare, 
And I'll await you there.” 
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People, Plays and Peace: 


A portrait of Roy Umble 


by Cathy Hockman 


never thought of myself as a crusader —it just sort of happened.” 

Roy Umble’s grin spreads to his eyes, which are framed by wire-rimmed 
trifocals. A myriad of wrinkles around those blue eyes betrays his 77 years, as does his 
wavy grey hair. His tone still reflects the energy Professor Emeritus Umble has put 
into the theater program at Goshen College (GC) in Indiana. GC remains the only 
Mennonite Church college to have a full-fledged theater major and drama facility. 
And despite what he might tell you, a lot of the credit goes to Roy Umble. 

According to him, GC always had theater —‘‘They just didn’t call it that.”” GC 
Paty er e’s drama roots go back to two individuals: Boyd D. Smucker, director of GC School of 
Oratory from 1907 to 1913, and John S. Umble, Roy’s father, who began teaching 
speech and English in 1925 and produced plays like Richard Sheridan’s A School for 
Scandal as class projects. 


the hope; 


th e re’s When Roy Umble began teaching speech at Goshen in 1946, GC’s literary socie- 
ties (Adelphia-Vesperian and Aurora-Avon) led most campus drama activities. By 

th e h el 1 n 1950 the societies were presenting two full-length plays a year, including works of 

S. Shakespeare, Anton Chekov and Thornton Wilder. 
Growin Gradually, however, production responsibilities were shifted from the literary soci- 
4 eties to the speech department. By the 1960s, auditions were open to the entire stu- 
reen dent body, and Umble had been appointed campus drama director. 

4 Rehearsal space was a problem. Umble remembers trying to rehearse in one sec- 

amon tion of the gym, with basketball practice going on simultaneously in the other half. In 
one week of rehearsal of the 1973 production of A Fiddler on the Roof, practices were 

the noes 93 held in six different buildings, using seven different pianos. 


The problem, though, gave birth to the dream of a permanent theater on campus. 
After “twenty years of dreaming, ten years of planning, and two years of construc- 
tion,” the John S. Umble Center was dedicated in November 1978. 

The achievement this building symbolizes was only possible because of the chang- 
ing attitude of the church towards theater. Umble recalls that in the ’60s and ’70s the 
church was becoming more open, with members using Christmas pageants, skits at 
church camps and dramatic representations at church conferences. As electronic 
media developed, producing sound and lighting equipment, the church became more 
aware of the possibilities for their use. 

Besides campus productions, Umble also took groups of students to schools and 
churches where they performed play scenes as ‘‘discussion starters.’”” While he admits 
projects of this sort were not his first enthusiasm, they were useful in building accept- 
ance within the church for other drama events. 

Theater and religion have alternately meshed and clashed throughout history, and 
bringing them together in the 20th century has been no less controversial. Umble 
had to deal with questions of what plays are appropriate in a church college setting, 
leading into the issue of separating “‘secular drama” and “‘religious drama.” 
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“‘Where is church?”’ 
Umble asks. ‘‘Maybe 
we put theater here, 
church here, but 
maybe the line isn’t as 
clear as we think it is.”’ 
In a half-serious, half- 
joking manner he 
quotes Tom Driver, 
theater reviewer for 
The New Republic and 
Professor of Theology 
at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York: 
“Sometimes I go to the 
theater for worship, 
and to church for en- 
tertainment.”’ 

What is sacred and 
what is secular in a play 
will vary, depending on 
the director, the cast 
and even the audience, Umble observes. He sees no need to use 
strictly biblical or overtly religious material to make an artistic 
statement. In fact, plays based on such material may backfire. 
For one thing, Umble comments, ‘““You seldom see Christ on 
stage, and no wonder. Who can play him?”’ 

People may complain that scripture is being tampered with 
in Bible-based plays. Yet, on the other hand, Christians rushed 
to see the 1967 movie ‘“The Bible’”’ without enough discretion. 
“The picture was awful!’ Umble exclaims, “‘but because it had 
the right title and biblical overtones, church people flocked to 
it. It was the attitude, “Of course it’s sacred — it says so.’”’ 

Sometimes, says Umble with a smile, “‘You have to love 
them and say we’ve all come a long way.” 

Did Umble feel restricted working in a church college where 
he was not able to produce certain plays because of their 
“unchristian” elements? Even a Goshen production of Arthur 
Miller’s ““The Crucible,’ which centers on the Salem witchcraft 
trials, received some criticism. 


Roy Umble as John F. Funk in “Grossdoddy,”’ 1983. 


Joel Kauffman 


Umble acknowledges that he felt some limitation, but be- 
cause “‘you love your audience,” he was willing to make com- 
promises. Besides, he says, ‘““There are so many plays you can 
give with satisfaction, there’s little time to worry about the ones 
you can’t.” 

One of the reasons people object to plays like ““The Cruci- 
ble”’ is the belief that negative characters presented on 
the stage will be imitated by audience 
members. 

“Why not take the opposite view,’’ Umble asks, “‘and say 
that we will imitate the good role models in the play? If we see 
unsavory ones, we can decide that we don’t like that, we don’t 
want to be like that.”’ 

Theater helps us to see ourselves and then to make choices, 
hopefully good ones, Umble continues. “‘And that’s what 
should happen in response to a good sermon.”’ But like real 
life, problems in plays are often left unresolved, with healing 
not yet completed. 
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Archibald MacLeish’s “‘J.B.,”” a poetic drama of a modern- 
day Job, ends with an image of budding forsythia found in the 
ashes. After all the pain, the denial Job has endured, Umble ex- 
plains, ‘““There’s the hope; there’s the healing. Growing green 
among the ashes.” 

Artists of all kinds must find ways to speak their convictions 
and these words of hope, particularly in times of war or other 
crises. Though actors and directors aren’t actually writing 
scripts, the key, Umble believes, is in their interpretation —and 
this, as re-creative artists, is both their opportunity and their re- 
sponsibility. 

“We need a lot of stories, not arguments,” he goes on. 
‘When emotions are high . . . there has to be a compassionate, 
low-key way.” The trick is found in “The Zoo Story’”’ by Ed- 
ward Albee: “You go a long distance out of your way to come 
back a short distance correctly. You approach an issue through 
the back door. You don’t have to shout. The players come to 
the audience with a ‘could we?’ approach, as opposed to ‘you 
must. 

Though Umble retired from Goshen in 1983 after directing 
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Roy Umble in conversation, 1991. 


Phil Bender 


more than 40 major productions, he still finds ways to keep in- 
volved with his three loves: plays, people and peace. In 1987 he 
and his wife Ethel joined two other couples to form Seniors for 
Peace. This Goshen-based, grassroots organization was devel- 
oped for retired persons who wish to keep updating and put- 
ting into action their early commitment to peacemaking. 

Umble still attends various dramatic 
events, including the Peacemakers’ Theater Festival. 

“Theater helps you develop confidence and competence to 
meet an audience,’ Umble reflects, “‘and regardless of what 
happens with formal theater in the church, this dimension of 
personal growth is very important. Leadership must include the 
ability to present ideas. 

“T guess I’d like to be remembered for that,’” Umble muses 
thoughtfully, ‘“for enabling people to have a voice.”’ 


Cathy Hockman of Hubbard, Oregon, is a recent graduate of Go- 
shen College and currently works as an editor for the Mennonite 
Board of Missions in Washington, D.C. 


QUARTERLY NEWS } 


Dale Gehman/EMB 


Tanzanian and North American Young 
Adults Present Music and Drama 


Imani Mbeba of Shirati, Tanzania, has 
sung in church choirs since she was a 
young child. Singing is an important part 
of worship in East African churches. 
“We start when we are young,” she says. 
“Many choirs have little children singing 
with them.”’ Mbeba occasionally leads 
mapambio, short call and response songs, 
in church. 

Last year Mbeba participated in a YES 
team sponsored by Eastern Mennonite 
Board of Missions and Charities, along 
with two other Tanzanians and four 
North Americans. The group began a 
three-month training period in Philadel- 


phia in January, then toured through the 
United States until August, when they 
traveled to Tanzania. They spent time 
with youth and young adult groups in 
both cultures, singing, presenting drama 
and assisting with work projects in the 
areas where they visited. 

After four years of college and a year 
of national service in a government hos- 
pital, Mbeba decided to join the YES 
team because of her interest in working 
with youth. She describes the Tanzania 
church’s participation in the YES pro- 
gram as intended to “‘equip young adults 
to grow and work in the church.”’ 


Sunburst 


In the wake of the tornado which de- 
stroyed large sections of Hesston, Kansas, 
last year, local artist Merrill Kraybill 
searched through the rubble, collected 
pieces of debris, and created art. Using 
pieces of concrete, steel rods and some 
of his own ceramic work, he fashioned a 
large cross for the Bethel College Men- 
nonite Church. Shalom Mennonite 
Church, where he is a member, commis- 
sioned Kraybill to do a smaller version of 
the cross to display in its sanctuary dur- 
ing the season of Lent. Other churches 
in the area have commissioned similar 
pieces from Kraybill, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of art at Bethel College. 

Kraybill has created other liturgical 
art expressions for worship services at 
Shalom. For the church’s Easter morning 
service, Shalom’s pastor Stan Bohn says, 
“T just asked him to make a banner, and 
he made a three-dimensional arrange- 
ment.” Kraybill took a large, off-white 
parachute and spread it out like a sun- 
burst on the wall at the front of the sanc- 
tuary. In front of this he placed a large 
iron cross draped by a deep red cloth. 


The Big Book for Peace Aids Peace Arts Center 


pales 


The Lion and the Lamb Peace Arts 
Center, at Bluffton (Ohio) College, re- 
ceived sixty thousand dollars in royalties 
from the sale of The Big Book for Peace, 
published by Dutton Children’s Books in 
October. 

The center’s director, Elizabeth Hos- 
tetler, conceived the idea for a children’s 
book on peace several years ago ina 
brainstorming session with award-win- 
ning authors Katherine: Paterson and 
Jean Fritz, who are both board members 
at the center. When Dutton contacted 
Fritz and Paterson about a similar idea, 
Hostetler agreed to let Dutton oversee 
the project. 

Thirty-two well-known writers and il- 
lustrators of children’s books agreed to 
produce stories, pictures and poems on 
the subject of peace in many settings for 
the book. All royalties from the sale of 


the book are donated to five different or- 
ganizations which work for peace: The 
Lion and the Lamb, Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Greenpeace, SANE/FREEZE: 
Campaign for Global Security and The 
Carter Center’s Conflict Resolution Pro- 
gram at Emory University. Because of 
the early connection with Hostetler, Dut- 
ton promoted The Lion and the Lamb 
to the contributors as a recipient of the 
royalties. The center received over fifty 
percent of the donated royalties. 

Among the authors and illustrators 
who worked on the project are Steven 
Kellogg, Myra Cohn Livingston, Char- 
lotte Zolotow, Trina Schart Hyman, 
Maurice Sendak (whose illustration, “A 
Wild Safe Place,” graces the cover), 
Diane and Leo Dillon, Yochiko Uchida 
and Barbara Cooney. 


BIG BOOK FOR 


EF corey 
RL ty _aetttomenet 
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LIFE PRESS” 


Service is Education | 


Spring 1991 


One of this year’s most 
thought-provoking releases 


The 
fighting 
may have 
stopped, 
but is the 
crisis over? 


What has the Persian Gulf War 


* meant to the Mennonite faith? 
What does it mean for our future? | 


Twenty-two Mennonite authors explore 
real-life issues such as: 

¢ war in the workplace 

¢ confronting patriotism 

¢ war's effect on children 

¢ war and the media 

¢ spiritual survival in conflict 

¢ Christians and the enemy 


Contributors include Duane Friesen, Helmut 
Harder, Katie Funk Wiebe, James Juhnke, 
Roelf Kuitse, Rosella Wiens Regier, Bob Hull 
and others. 


We've experienced it. Seen the 
damage and the dangers. 


What will we learn? 


Paperback 160 pp. $ 8.95 U.S. 
$10.95 Canada 


Available at Faith and Life Bookstores, 
Provident Bookstores or from Faith & Life 
OrderLine: 


1-800-743-2484 


FQ002 


DID YOU 
KNOW TiAiee 


¢ A major Russian Mennonite archive, 
containing the nearly complete personal, 
family and official files of educational and 
agricultural reformer Johann Cornies, 
was discovered in the Odessa State Ar- 
chives in the Soviet Union last summer by 
Conrad Grebel College chairman, Harvey 
Dyck. Assembled by Molochna school 
teacher Peter Braun and seized by Soviet 
officials in 1929, the more than 3,000 files 
contain information on the Molochna col- 
ony from its founding in 1804 until the 
end of the civil war in 1920. Employees at 
Odessa are currently putting the 175,000 
pages of material on microfilm for schol- 
arly use in the United States. 

¢ The musical pair Road Less Travelled 
logged 24,000 miles during 1990. Adding 
to their repertoire original songs from 
their newest release, Journey with Justice, 
Jude and Doug Krehbiel performed in 
churches and gatherings from coast to 
coast, throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

¢ Managua, Nicaragua has a new library 
and documentation center, built in honor 
of Mennonite Central Committee worker 
Dan Wenger who was killed in a car acci- 
dent in Nicaragua in 1989. Funds for the 
library were provided in part through do- 
nations to the Dan Wenger Memorial 
Fund. The building also houses resources 
for researching health needs, as well as a 
computer. 


¢ Sculptor Esther Augsburger lectured at 
a week-long art symposium and exhibit, 
“Christian Faith and the Arts,” held at 
Regent College January 14-18. Eight art- 
ists with Mennonite backgrounds dis- 
played photography, fraktur, watercolor, 
acrylic, pencil, sculpture and architectural 
works in the exhibit, and also participated 


in evening discussions. 
continued on page 25 


FARMER’S THOUGHTS 


Rural Life Cycling 


by Keith Helmuth 


Some years ago our family was sta- 
tioned at the East African Center of 
Friends World College near the Great Rift 
Valley in Kenya. Our village was on a line 
between open farm land and the forest 
region of the Uasin Gishu Plateau. 

Only the owners of large commercial 
farms (at the time either Indian or Euro- 
pean) had motor vehicles. Native farm peo- 
ple walked and cycled. The entire region 
was laced with an excellent network of 
pathways, most of which were suitable for 
cycling. It was possible to really go some- 
where without starting up an internal 
combustion engine. 

Motor roadways were laid out on a par- 
tial grid system and our judgment of dis- 
tance was distorted by travelling them. 
The farm to the south of the college 
center was several miles away by road. A 
short-cut path brought us to the same 
place more easily. 

Our village was nineteen miles from 
the town of Eldoret. Men from the 
surrounding homesteads often made 
weekly trips there on their 28-inch wheel, 
single speed, work horse bikes. The rear 
carrier was usually fitted with a wide plat- 
form and a large basket attached to the 
handlebars. Their returning loads were 
often piled higher than the rider’s head: 
coops of chickens, bags of flour, debbies 
(five-gallon tin cans) of cooking oil or bolts 
of cloth. Stacks of lumber, loads of grass 
thatch and small mountains of vegetables 
were common cargo. 

One evening I was walking home from 
the local village market with my two sons, 
in the stream of farm folk and villagers, 
when a powerfully built man, old enough 
to be my father, stopped his bike and of- 
fered us a ride. He was quite prepared to 
carry all three of us the two miles to our 
cottage at the school. 

I explained we really enjoyed walking 
and would be taking the short path 
through the woods. He smiled and ped- 
aled softly up the road. I wondered how 
many times I had passed this man in a swirl 
of petrol fumes and fine red dust. I was 
overcome by this small gesture of generos- 
ity and it has remained with me, both a 
memento of the African spirit, and a vision 
of the bicycle as a civilizing means of trans- 
port. 

On our return to North America we 
settled on our own farm. I encouraged my 
sons to use bikes, and the nine miles to 
town made it practical for them. After a 
motorcycle phase they both adopted the 
bike as a basic personal tool. 

A part of the problem in using bikes in 
rural North America has been the lack of 


suitable machines. With the advent of the 
mountain bike this has changed. Not only 
do we now have a bike suitable for the 
roughest back country roads, but a vehicle 
capable of crossing field and pasture and 
continuing on woodland trails, and it is 
quite possible to keep on cycling through 
our northeastern winters. 

I have yet to find a way for even moun- 
tain bikes to be of use in the main trans- 
port needs of the farm. This is only in part 
because the loads we carry go far beyond 
bike technology. It is also because our 
sense of time and what we expect to get 
done in a working day is strongly condi- 
tioned by the internal combustion engine. 
We become unwilling to take the time 
needed to use a bicycle. 

To the Kenyan farmer the bike is a step 
up from walking and the human bearing 
of cargo. For us, motor vehicles have cut 
off the option of using this efficient trans- 
port technology. The bike would be an 
excellent technology to be conditioned by 
if we could only design an economy to go 
with it. 

Perhaps the use of even the mountain 
bike in rural North America must remain, 
at present, recreational. But that too is a 
good thing. In a society where cash flow 
economics dominates every consideration, 
the bicycle can be a tool of liberation. We 
should visit our neighbors more fre- 
quently and develop patterns of recre- 
ation that do not require going some- 
where in a motor vehicle. 

Much of rural North America is be- 
coming a third world country. Hi-tech is 
splitting off its enclaves of prosperity. Gov- 
ernments and administrative bureaucra- 
cies of all types are consolidating their po- 
sitions of privilege. The plundering of 
back country resources and the margina- 
lizing of rural settlements is dramatically 
weakening the socioeconomic prospects 
for an increasing number of people. Per- 
haps the improvisational economics to 
which rural areas are now increasingly 
forced, will lead to a new pattern of sus- 
tainable frugality in which the bicycle will 
play a significant role. If we have to rede- 
sign our economy let’s put our most eff- 
cient tools at the center of the process. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 
social concern.” 


DID YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


continued from page 24 

¢ Bethel College students, faculty, staff, 
administrators and guests worked to- 
gether early this year to create a quilt for 
the Kansas Mennonite Central Committee 
Relief Sale on April 13. A local woman 
pieced and marked the top, and the quilt 
was set up in the college’s Student Center 
where passersby were free to stop and 
work on it. 

e Nan Cressman is the director of an 
award-winning television documentary on 
conscientious objectors. The Different 
Path: Conscientious Objectors, co-pro- 
duced by Rogers Cable TV, Kitchener and 
MCC Ontario, was named best 1990 televi- 
sion documentary on March 28 by the On- 
tario Cable Television Association. 

¢ Atthe 11th Women in Ministry Confer- 
ence held in Harleysville, Pennsylvania, 
March 1 -2 of this year, dramatist Barbra 
Graber, of Harrisonburg, Virginia, per- 
formed the play “‘The Parable of the 
Naked Lady.’’ Twenty-five female artists 
displayed their artwork at the conference, 
whose theme was ‘“‘Women at the Well.”’ 
e Dirk’s Exodus is the name of a recent 
play by Bethel (Kansas) College history 
professor James Juhnke. The protagonist, 
Dirk Willems, was the Dutch Anabaptist 
martyr who, in 1569, rescued his pursuer 
from a hole in the ice on the lake they were 
crossing. The play, Juhnke’s fifth, was first 
performed last fall at Bethel College. 

¢ The Network of Biblical Storytellers 
held a biblical storytelling festival on “Tel- 
ling Stories in the Marketplace,” June 
26-29 at the Simpsonwood Conference 
and Retreat Center in Norcross, Georgia. 
¢ City #1001, a watercolor painting by 
Paul D. Zehr, has been selected to receive 
the Walnut Valley Corporation Patron 
Purchase Award. The piece was on display 
at the Wichita Art Museum in March as 
part of the Kansas Watercolor Society’s 
1991 Five State exhibition. 


qi iis 


e An exhibit of African art from Zaire, 
Kenya, Uganda and Ethiopia will begin a 
cross-country tour of Canada in July in 
Charlottetown, Manitoba. The 13-work 
exhibit was organized by Winnipeg Men- 
nonite Brethren artist Ray Dirks with help 
from Mennonite Central Committee, Ca- 
nadian Lutheran World Relief, Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank and Mennonite 
Brethren Missions/Services. 


continued on page 26 
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continued from page 25 


e The Rosedale Summer Chorale will 
tour Europe this summer for the third 
time. The 26-person select group will 
travel through eastern Europe — the first 
a Rosedale group has done so— after sev- 
eral weeks of concerts in the United States. 
¢ Folk musician John McCutcheon wiil be 
in concert at Spruce Lake Retreat on Au- 
gust 17. McCutcheon isa folk singer, song- 
writer, storyteller and master of the ham- 
mered dulcimer. For more information, 
contact Spruce Lake Retreat, RD #1, Box 
605, Canadensis, PA 18325, phone: 717/ 
595-7505. 


¢ Spiritual Songs is a new release of Afri- 
can American spiritual songs conducted by 
Alice Parker and performed by the musi- 
cians of Melodious Accord. It can be or- 
dered as a cassette or CD from Melodious 
Accord, 801 West End Avenue, #9D, New 
York, New York 10025. The video Sing 
and Rejoice: Help for Hymn Singing 
with Alice Parker (FQ, Fall 1990, page 
18—“‘A ‘Singing School’ for the “90s’’ by 
Mary Oyer) can also be ordered from this 
address. 

¢ Goshen College choirs and orchestra 
presented Mozart’s Requiem in March to 
honor professor emerita Mary Oyer. Pro- 
ceeds from the concert benefitted the 
Mary K. Oyer Endowed Chair in Music 
and Humanities Fund at Goshen. Oyer, 
who was an advocate of instrumental 
music in the Mennonite Church in the 
1940s, ’50s and ’60s and assisted with the 
planning of the 1969 Mennonite Hymnal 
and the new 1992 hymnal, taught church 
music education and arts classes at Goshen 
for 42 years. 

e “Mennonites and Alternative Service 
in World War II” was a conference held 
at Goshen College in late May. Al Keim, 
Rachel Waltner Goossen, Robert Kreider 
and Marlene Epp were among the speak- 
ers at the event, which was sponsored by 
Mennonite Quarterly Review. 
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The Anabaptist Hymnal 


by Mary K. Oyer 


Review of the Anabaptist Hymnal, edited by 
Clarence Y. Fretz, Deutsche Buchhandlung, 
Route 6, Box 327, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 


The Ausbund is a treasure of Anabap- 
tist history. Initially it was a book of 51 
hymns created by Anabaptist prisoners in 
a dungeon at Passau castle (1537-1540) 
and published in 1564. Twenty years later 
another 80 hymns were added to make the 
book from which the Amish have sung 
until the present day, with the addition of 
only a few hymns. English-speaking Men- 
nonites have lost connection with their 
hymnic roots because translations of these 
songs are hard to find. 

In 1987, a treasure appeared in the 
form of the Anabaptist Hymnal, edited by 
Clarence Y. Fretz. Of the 122 hymns, 42 
come from the Ausbund (32 of these ap- 
pear in the Amish lectionary, which pre- 
scribes the scriptures and hymns for the 
year). He introduces us to several addi- 
tional German sources from Anabaptist 
history: 16 hymns come from the six- 
teenth century Hutterites and 19 from 
Unpartyisches Gesangbuch of Lancaster 
Conference, 1804. A few of the remaining 
hymns were written by Anabaptists such as 
Menno Simons, Dirk Philips and Leonhart 
Sommer. About 30 hymns represent En- 
glish and German sources which Fretz 
chose because they ‘‘seemed to support 
Anabaptist convictions.” 

Ausbund songs tend to have many stan- 
zas—often more than 10, and occasion- 
ally as many as 50. In a few cases Fretz 
presents both German and translated stan- 
zas of the entire poem—a hymn of 13 
stanzas by Georg Blaurock, for example, 
and 14 stanzas in German with 11 in En- 
glish from John Huss. At times he includes 
the entire English translation only, as in a 
Peter Riedemann hymn of 24 stanzas. 
There are enough of these to give us the 
flavor of the Ausbund. Hymns are usually 
present in short versions. The following 
three stanzas, translated by Henry S. 
Burrage in 1888, represent a distillation 
of Michael Sattler’s original 13: 


If one ill treat you for my sake, 
And daily you to shame awake, 
Be joyful, your reward is nigh, 
Prepared for you in Heav’n on high. 


Of such a man fear not the will, 

The body only can he kill; 

A faithful God the rather fear, 

Who can condemn to darkness drear. 


O Christ, help thou thy little flock, 
Who faithful follow Thee, their 


Rock, 
By thine own death redeem each one, 
And crown the work that thou hast 
done. 


Fretz includes also Myron Augsburger’s 
4-stanza version of Sattler’s hymn (see 
Assembly Songs, 160). 

Clarence Fretz did an invaluable 
service to English-speaking Mennonites 
in finding, making and arranging for 
translations. The earliest came from 
Henry S. Burrage, a Baptist historian, 
but many were prepared for this book — 
often by an initial literal translation 
followed by a versification which 
standardized the meter and made 
possible singing all stanzas to the same 
tune. Conveying the literal meaning is 
usually a much higher priority than 
poetic expression. 

His principle of tune choice was to use 
the melody suggested in the original hym- 
nal if it could be presented in simple 
enough form for use now. If not, he chose 
something else, like a folk melody, Lowell 
Mason or William Bradbury tune, or Gos- 
pel song tunes. The text above he set to 
Bishop (MH 356, ‘“Teach me, O Lord, 
Thy Way of Truth’), which makes it very 
easy to sing. Sometimes the combinations 
are surprising or even a little jarring, but 
they are certainly functional. I suspect that 
Fretz is very close to the Anabaptist prac- 
tice of choosing sounds that are in the ears 
of the people who will sing the hymns. 

According to the Preface the impetus 
for the book is educational: 

To develop appreciation for the large body 

of Anabaptist song, this entire hymnal is 

now presented for use in Christian day 
schools, Christian high schools, winter 

Bible schools, congregational singing 

classes, and youth singings. 

The book’s use as an educational tool, 
more than its full use in worship, seems 
realistic. Except for those hymns of pure 
praise, martyr songs frequently have such 
specific references to the local situation 
that we may have difficulty identifying 
with them. But they are extremely impor- 
tant for understanding our roots. Clar- 
ence Fretz offers a valuable gift to the 
descendents of the Anabaptist martyrs. 


Mary K. Oyer has 
enriched Mennonite life 
through her teaching, 
editing, worship leading 
and study of African 


music. 


PUBLISHING NOTES | 


¢ Conference of Mennonites in Canada has 
allocated funds for a project to write a history of 
the conference. The gathering of information 
and documents is the first phase of the project, 
which will cover leaders and activities since the 
conference began in 1902. Persons with infor- 
mation or personal papers of people involved in 
leadership or committee work in the confer- 
ence should contact the Archives of the Men- 
nonite Heritage Centre, 600 Shaftesbury Blvd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3P OM4, or call 204/ 
888-6781. 
e A new book on the Middle East is Dan 
Wessner’s Stalemate, Not Checkmate. It is pub- 
lished by First Mennonite Church, 430 West 
Ninth Avenue, Denver, CO 80204. 
e H.S. Bender, longtime dean of Goshen Col- 
lege and Goshen College Biblical Seminary, is 
the subject of a biographical study to be pub- 
lished in the next few years. Albert Keim of 
Eastern Mennonite College, will serve as pro- 
ject writer and Theron Schlabach of Goshen 
College, as project editor. Nearly 100 of 
Bender’s friends and co-workers will be inter- 
viewed for the project. In addition to his contri- 
butions to Goshen College, Bender edited the 
Mennonite Encyclopedia and developed an influ- 
ential vision of Anabaptism. 
¢ The Conrad Grebel Review featured the Con- 
cern Movement in its November issue. Irvin B. 
Horst, John W. Miller, Paul Peachey, Calvin 
Redekop, David A. Shank and A. Orley Swart- 
zentruber, six of the seven original members of 
the movement, offered personal reflections of 
their attempt to bring to reality a vision inspired 
by Harold S. Bender’s Anabaptist vision. 
© Mifflin County Amish and Mennonite Story, 
1791-1991 is the history of the Amish and 
Mennonites of the Juniata and Kischacoquillas 
River Valleys of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. 
Written by Christopher Dock High School his- 
tory teacher S. Duane Kauffman, the book was 
released on June 29, 1991 at the Bicentennial 
Weekend to celebrate the first Amish settle- 
ment in the area. The book is published by the 
Mifflin County Historical Society. 
e¢ The Mennonite Historical Association of the 
Cumberland Valley has published Spots on My 
Trousers: Stories from the Life and Loves of a 
Mennonite Minister, by J. Irvin Lehman. 
© The Small Business Solution: An Introduction 
to Micro-Enterprise Programming is a recent 
publication released by Mennonite Economic 
Development Associates to explain their work 
with management training and extension of 
small loans to small-business entrepreneurs 
throughout Latin America. Such business en- 
couragement is meant to give opportunities to 
jobless poor with the basic skills to begin micro- 
enterprises. 
e The February 1991 issue of Young Compan- 
ion, an Old Order Amish publication, was dedi- 
cated to the topic of nonresistance. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s speech to the unknown sol- 
dier is reprinted along with articles and stories 
on teaching nonresistance to children, a Hut- 
terite perspective on peace and quotations from 
such diverse sources as Sir Walter Scott, Menno 
Simons, General W. T. Sherman, Erasmus and 
the Los Angeles Times. 


¢ The story of the Mennonite church in Kansas 
City, Kansas from 1905-1990 is told in Har- 
vest, a new title by Norman Teague. The $16 
book, illustrated with 100 photographs, is avail- 
able from the author at 2233 Land of Promise 
Rd., Chesapeake, Virginia 23322. 

¢ Mennonite Central Committee has updated 
its earth stewardship packet. It includes bro- 
chures, worship resources, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books on environmental issues and 
articles by the late Art Meyer. Another packet, 
designed for group study of And Who is My 
Neighbor? Poverty, Privilege and the Gospel of 
Christ (Herald Press), offers information on the 
environment and justice issues, hunger and mili- 
tary expenditures, and includes a map. Both 
packets and other educational resources on paci- 
fism and response to militarism are available 
from MCC, Box 500, Akron, PA 17501-0500. 


e Artand Jocele Meyer co-authored a new title 
on the response of the church to the current 
ecological crises, titled Earthkeepers: Environ- 
mental Perspectives on Hunger, Poverty, and 
Injustice. They explore a biblical theology of 
creation and the basic causes of environmental 
problems, digging into such subjects as global 
warming, toxic waste and pollution, dwindling 
natural resources and ozone depletion. 

¢ CMEC has compiled a festschrift in honor of 
David Schroeder, titled The Church as Theolog- 
ical Community. 

® Mennonite Central Committee’s 12th in a 
series of papers is “Entering Samaria: Peace 
Ministry Among U.S. Military Personnel in 
West Germany”’ by Andre Gingerich Stoner. 
¢ The experiences of Amish, Mennonite and 
Hutterite COs during World War I are 
recorded in Nonresistance Put to Test, a new 
title available for $4.75 from Pathway Book- 
store, 2530N-250W, La Grange, IN 46761. 
¢ Poet Di Brandt has published a second col- 
lection of poems with Turnstone Press of Can- 
ada. The book is titled Agnes in the Sky. 

© Sara’s Summer is a teen and young adult 
novel by Naomi R. Stucky. Published by Her- 
ald Press, the book explores the questions of an 
orphaned teenager learning of her past from 
the extended family she never knew in a Hut- 
terite colony her father had left years before. 
© Monotheism, Power, Justice: Collected Old 
Testament Essays is the title of a new book by 
Millard Lind, teacher of Old Testament at As- 
sociated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries. The 
collection is published by the Institute of Men- 
nonite Studies. 

e Andreas Schroeder has translated and com- 


piled a collection of Low German Mennonite 
tales, originally told by Jack Thiessen of Mani- 
toba, into The Eleventh Commandment. 

¢ Limits on Liberty: The Experience of Mennon- 
ite, Hutterite and Doukhobor Communities in 
Canada is William Janzen’s study of the Cana- 
dian government’s hesitancy to accommodate 
the convictions of the three groups in regards to 
military service exemption, land ownership and 
education. It is published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 

¢ The centennial history of Manitoba’s Men- 
nonite Collegiate Institute is chronicled in Die 
Schule Muss Sein: A History of the Mennonite 
Collegiate Institute, 1889-1989. Author Ger- 
hard J. Ens incorporates some of the writings of 
various leaders of the school throughout the 
years, along with his own historical interpreta- 
tion. 

¢ Two new books relate the personal stories of 
Mennonite women who grew up in Russia, sur- 
vived the revolution and moved to Canada. 
Daydreams and Nightmares: Life on the Winter- 
gruen Estate (CMBC Publications) by Helena 
Goossen Friesen was translated from the Low 
German to High German and finally into En- 
glish by the author’s daughter, Neta Enns. Su- 
zanna: The True Story of a Teenage Girl in 
Troubled Times, by Ann Byers, is privately 
published by the author’s daughters. 

¢ The Center for Mennonite Brethren studies 
at Tabor College has published The Lord is My 
Shepherd, a seven-chapter study of Psalm 23. 
Written by former editor of The Christian 
Leader, Orlando Harms, the book deals with 
such topics as sufficiency, rest, restoration, pro- 
tection, hospitality and prospect. 

¢ A new ninth grade textbook, Canadians Re- 
sponding to Change, features the Edmonton 
Recycling Society, an MCC-sponsored _pro- 
gram. While attempting to create jobs, the pro- 
gram is dedicated to finding new alternatives 
for waste maintenance in the city. 

¢ Evangelical concern for mission is the subject 
of Earthen Vessels: American Evangelicals and 
Foreign Mission, 1880-1980, published re- 
cently by Eerdmans. The $15.95 paperback, 
edited by Joel A. Carpenter and Wilbert R. 
Shenk, studies diverse and controversial themes 
including premillennialism, evangelical scholar- 
ship and the fundamentalist-modernist debate. 
¢ Pitchforks and Pitchpipes: A Portrait of a 
Lancaster County Mennonite Family is a large 
tome covering the life of one family through the 
generations from 1855 to the present. Author 
Esther Mae Longenecker also traces the family 
back through the male Longenecker line to 
Ulrich Longenecker, who emigrated from 
Switzerland in the mid-eighteenth century. The 
book is published by Hiestand Publishing Com- 
pany in Marietta, PA. 

e The third choral work in an anthem series 
published by Conrad Grebel College is Srul 
Irving Glick’s new composition May the Lord 
Bless Thee and Keep Thee. 

© Helmut Harder’s 1982 book about biblical 
perspectives on church mission and church re- 
sponse to the expectations of the state, The 
Biblical Way of Peace, has been translated into 
Arabic. 
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Surviving Without Romance, 
Mary Lou Cummings. Herald Press, 
1991. 208 pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Shirley H. Showalter 


I have a feeling that the first sound Iam 
going to hear in heaven will be ululation 
—the sound that African women make by 
simultaneously trilling the tongue and 
shrieking. I thought of heaven more than 
once while reading this book, which trills 
with the same intense joy-through-pain 
that animates ululation. 

Christian women of color around the 
world have much to teach North Ameri- 
cans, who can easily confuse culture- 
bound ideas with Christian ideals. For this 
reason, Surviving Without Romance is a 
very important book. Author Mary Lou 
Cummings takes us on a tour of Kenya, 
Zaire and Tanzania in order to record 
stcries of women in four groups: evange- 
lists, co-wives, the childless and refugees. 

Cummings illustrates how superfluous 
the western idea of ron-ance seems in cul- 
tures where children and the clan are 
more important than the dyad of husband 
and wife. She also offers us a candid pic- 
ture of such practices as clitorectomy and 
polygamy. We see life from the point of 
view of the African women who teach a 
new audience “how to transform pain into 
transparent love.” 

And what teachers they are! We meet 
Lois, the twin who did not get thrown 
away; Rosalida, survivor of a Maasai at- 
tack; Anna, the first of eighteen wives; and 
Mariamu, accused of witchcraft. These 
and other women describe a multitude of 
physical and emotional tribulations and 
then amaze us with their resourcefulness 
and their profound trust in God. 

While this book’s many virtues out- 
weigh its flaws, it might have been even 
better. Sharper editing would have 
strengthened the preface and several 
other passages in the book. An index and 
maps would have enhanced the volume’s 
reference-book value. 

I wish that the African women’s voices 
were the only first-person accounts in the 
main section of the book. I sometimes 
found myself pushing past references to 
the personal tastes and trials of the Cum- 
mings family. 

The author tries diligently to distance 
herself from white, western cultural stan- 
dards, and usually she succeeds. However, 
when she singles out Somali men as “‘lean, 
handsome and light-skinned,” she seems 
to have slipped. 

These observations do not destroy the 
value of the book. They merely show us 
what a complex task Mary Lou Cummings 
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set out for herself. Without this project we 
could not have heard the joyous stories — 
the ululations—of some of Jesus’ most 
loyal disciples, the women of Africa. 


Shirley H. Showalter chairs the English 
department at Goshen College, Goshen, In- 
diana. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 


Jesus’ Clear Call to Justice, Dor- 
othy Yoder Nyce. Herald Press, 1990. 96 
pages, $5.95. 


To Bless All Peoples: Serving 


with Abraham and Jesus, Gerald 
W. Schlabach. Herald Press, 1991. 104 
pages, $5.95. 


Reviewed by James C. Longacre 


Like other major biblical themes, the 
issues of peace, justice and service never 
get fully grasped nor nailed down. Nor 
should they. These are big issues inter- 
twined with other central themes of the 
faith and needing fresh applications in 
nearly all facets of life. 

Two additional books are thus wel- 
comed on these themes. These short 
books are numbers 11 and 12 in Herald 
Press’s Peace and Justice Series. 

Justice is the newest theme in the con- 
figuration actually receiving little treat- 
ment in Mennonite peace theology until a 
few decades ago. Citing many texts from 
Luke’s Gospel, Dorothy Yoder Nyce dem- 
onstrates Jesus’ concern for justice. The 
reader of Scripture and the world ob- 
server must surely agree that there can be 
no lasting peace without justice. 

Forgiveness, Nyce contends, is essential 
to peace and justice. Forgiveness removes 
that which stands in the way—sin, hate, 
revenge and more. It seems so obvious, yet 
so obviously overlooked. 

In the second book, Gerald W. Schla- 
bach seeks to hold together what any bibli- 
cal reader knows belongs together, love of 
God and love of neighbor, mission and 
service, word and deed. It is only our theol- 
ogy and practice that finds it difficult. 

Service, Schlabach finds, is a continu- 
ing biblical theme rooted in the very char- 
acter of God and central to the call of 
God’s people. The theme finds its forma- 
tive expression in God’s call to Abraham. 
It was a call to bless others. Schlabach 
writes: ‘‘. . . to understand how God works 
with us and with the world, we must hold 
together what it means to be blessed and to 
bless others (p. 53, Schlabach’s emphasis). 

Service, the author suggests, is not obli- 
gation, but response. Practical examples 
are included which truly inspire. 


James C. Longacre serves as Conference 
Coordinator of the Franconia Mennonite Con- 
ference. He holds continuing interest in 
church-state and peace issues. 


FQ price — $4.76 
(Regular price — 5.95) 
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A Declaration on Peace, Douglas 
Gwyn, George Hunsinger, Eugene F. 
Roop, John Howard Yoder. Herald Press, 
1991. 112 pages, $4.95. 


Reviewed by Ruth Stoltzfus Jost 


In 1948, one year before I was born, 
the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches issued a section report with 
the simple yet audacious heading ‘‘War is 
contrary to the will of God.”’ A continua- 
tion committee of historic peace churches 
(Mennonite, Friends and Brethren), to- 
gether with the newly established Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Reconciliation, pro- 
duced in 1953 ‘‘Peace is the Will of God,”’ 
a unified statement of Christian nonresis- 
tant pacifism. The formal conversations 
thus begun have 
continued for m 
whole life. This 
book marks a turn 
in the discussion. 

Termed a 
“biblical — vision 
common to. all 
Christian commu- 
nions,”’ it does not 
appeal to distinc- 
tive peace church 
concepts or to the 
traditional _ paci- 
fism debate. Instead, the four chapters, 
which at first glance resemble a familiar 
Bible survey course (The Priestly Role, 
The Prophetic People, The Discerning 
People, The Royal Servant People), an- 
chor a broadly argued appeal. Tracing 
these lines of classical Christian thought, 
the authors contend, not that pacifism is 
biblical, but that the entire biblical witness 
points the church in all its roles— 
whether of priest, prophet, sage or ser- 
vant — to a vocation of peace. 

The appendices are not an _after- 
thought. They contain “Peace is the Will 
of God” and the 1948 text ‘““The Church, 
The Christian, and War.” John Howard 
Yoder’s chronology sketches 40 years of 
vital yet inconclusive ecumenical dialogue. 

Calling church-sanctioned participa- 
tion in war “‘the epic tragedy that predomi- 
nates in Christian history,” this declara- 
tion lays the groundwork for the church to 
recover its original understanding of the 
vocation of peace. 


A DECLARATION ON 


In God’s People the World’s 
Renewal Has Begun 


Douglas Gwyn 
George Hunsinger 
Eugene F. Roop 
John Howard Yoder 


Ruth Stoltzfus Jost is a former poverty law- 
yer currently serving on the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Peace Studies Task Force and the Peace 
and Justice Committee at Neil Avenue Men- 
nonite Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 


Firstfruits Living: Giving God 
Our Best, Lynn A. Miller. Herald 
Press, 1991. 96 pages, $5.95. 


Reviewed by Don Isaac 


Some ten years ago I planted an or- 
chard of peaches and nectarines close to 
Reedley, California. We planned a thanks- 
giving festival to be held deep inside the 
orchard on that first year of harvest. We 
would pile up the fruit on a table and offer 
these “‘first fruits’? to God, in gratefulness, 
as the lord of the harvest. A new job in 
Kansas removed us from the state during 
that first harvest and ever since I have felt 
a keen loss of that symbolic event. 

Firstfruits brought back that memory. 
The harvest is cel- 
ebrated but so is 
stewardship as the 
way of living. The 
thirteen chapters 
alternate between 
Bible studies and 
story-telling, with 
discussion ques- 
tions following 
each chapter. 

Miller begins 
appropriately on 
money and owner- 
ship concerns, drawing primarily from 
Old Testament sources. God’s claim to the 
firstfruits is that of the creator. But the 
paradigm of firstfruits is expanded to in- 
clude the covenant relationship between 
God and humanity, our holiness in being 
set apart by God, and testing to enhance 
our endurance and perseverance. Having 
long promoted story-telling as a better 
way of teaching, I was pleased to see half of 
the book devoted to stories which pro- 
mote understanding of the Bible studies. 
A final chapter provides guidelines for dis- 
cussion leaders, one of which was particu- 
larly helpful: plan for participation where 
Bible and life intersect. How often our 
discussions remain in the abstract and our 
lives very private. 

This book should be used in an elective 
class in all our churches, but don’t wait for 
the class: buy it and read it now. 


RE RETE REDEEM 


Firstfruits 


Don Isaac, Hillsboro, Kansas, is Chair- 
man of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment at Tabor College. 


FQ price — $4.76 
(Regular price — 5.95) 


Tradition and_ Transition: 
Amish Mennonites and Old 


Order Amish, 1800-1900, 
Paton Yoder. Herald Press, 1991. 376 
pages, $28.95. 


Reviewed by Harley Wagler 


Treatment of the Anabaptist tradition 
has typically focused on the ethical rather 
than the theological. The Amish distill 
issues in the laboratory of real life: how are 
we to answer the niggling questions of be- 
havior and church polity? 

In this meticulously researched history 
of 19th century Amish life, Yoder gives an 
initial overview of their immigration to 
America. In the second part he discusses 
issues that shaped congregational life dur- 
ing the century, most notably questions of 
leadership. The 
third part treats 
the pressures that 
led to a major 
split in 1865. The 
last section dis- 
cusses the after- 
math of the divi- 
sion and_ the 
relationship of 
the two groups. | 

The author | 
points out organi- | 
zational efforts * 
largely absent among the Amish today — 
common disciplines, extensive itinerant 
ministering, and an entire series of minis- 
ters’ meetings. A persistent question was 
the degree of change and the relationship 
to Mennonites. 

The book is written in a narrative style 
befitting the subject matter. Yoder has as- 
sembled from an impressive array of 
source materials an engaging story. 

He has poignant discussions on Demut, 
church leadership, the mode of baptism, 
the ban, and bundling; less successful is the 
excursus into Christology and soteriology, 
topics which have recently generated dis- 
cussion among Anabaptist scholars. 

Yoder loves his subject: witness his use 
of the term ‘‘Great Schism’’ —an appella- 
tion probably best reserved for events of 
dubious grandiosity such as the 11th cen- 
tury East-West split or the ‘‘Raskol”’ in the 
Russian church. 

The book can be enjoyed by scholar 
and layperson alike. 


Harley Wagler, who works in the Slavic 
Department at Kansas University, spent many 
a Sunday in his childhood sitting through an 
Old Order Amish Ordnungs-service. 


FQ price— $26.06 
(Regular price — 28.95) 
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World Winds: Meditations 
from the Blessed of the Earth, 


Earl and Pat Hostetter Martin. Herald 
Press, 1990. 88 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Wilma Ann Bailey 


World Winds is a well-crafted collec- 
tion of thoughtful meditations, stunning 
black and white photographs and appro- 
priate scripture verses structured around 
the sayings of the Beatitudes as found in 
Matthew’s Gospel. Written primarily by 
North Americans who live among the 
poor and dispossessed, these vignettes and 
reflections on the joys and sorrows of ev- 
eryday life tug at the heart and soul. The 
resourcefulness, strength, intelligence and 
beauty of the ‘Blessed of the Earth” 
emerge from the 
pages without de- 


generation into 
sentimentality or “4072 @@UDIOV( HF 


paternalism. The ROSY 
poor are pre- C4UUCT Ss 
sented here not : 
as types, but as LEO Saws 
real people whose "Se €0,. 
humanity is more rasan 

exposed only be- 

cause they can- 

not hide behind 

wealth. 

My favorite reflection is: ““A Buddhist 
monk friend from Vietnam once wrote 
that people usually suppose a miracle is to 
walk on the water or in thin air. ‘But the 
real miracle,’ says Thich Nhat Hanh, ‘is to 
walk on the earth.’”’ 

A disproportionate amount of space in 
both the photographs and the meditations 
is given to the female sex. This is appropri- 
ate because they are in fact disproportion- 
ately represented among the poor. The 
book is never preachy but issues are ad- 
dressed subtly in this way. 

Very many of the meditations catch the 
poor mostly as strangers at a particular 
moment in time. One has the impression 
that for them, there is neither past nor 
future but only the present. One is also left 
wondering why the writers did not choose 
to write of those with whom they shared 
an ongoing relationship. Perhaps truth is 
easier to see at a distance. 


is from the Bie 2 Barth 


Wilma Ann Bailey is Assistant Professor of 
Old Testament at Messiah College and former 
Assistant Professor of Urban and Black Min- 
istry at Goshen College. 


FQ price — $10.36 
(Regular price — 12.95) 
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On Earth as in Heaven, Arthur 
Paul Boers. Herald Press, 1990. 187 
pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Rod Stafford 


Justice and spirituality, piety and pro- 
test, faith and works are essential, yet 
often separated, elements of Christian 
faith. Typically we are good at worship 
and devotion, or we are in the streets and 
on Capitol Hill. Arthur Paul Boers here 
takes on the task of drawing the two to- 
gether in a holistic understanding of disci- 
pleship, with both spirituality and justice 
intimately and inherently linked. 

Boers roots his synthesis in the biblical 
understanding of God. The God of a 
ture is a God with 

“special priorities 
of love for the 
poor and justice 


for the op- 
pressed.” Any 
spirituality, any 


“primary interac- 
tion with God” 


(Boers’ defini- 
tion), must then 
take seriously 
God’s _identifica- 


tion with the des- 
titute. The theme is further dere oped as 
Boers discusses the political nature of bib- 
lical faith and practice, God’s providential 
care in our lives, and the temptation to 
make productivity a base value. 

This is not a book of exegetical or sys- 
tematic study. In fact, there is not much 
new or surprising here. Rather, the book 
reads much more as the journal of one on 
the way of faith. Writing often in the first 
person, Boers tells the tale of his own expe- 
riences and shares with the reader the 
scriptures, ideas and writers that have 
guided and sustained him. It is not hard to 
find Boers’ pastoral heart in these reflec- 
tions. 

If anything, the attempt to share so 
readily the works and words of others de- 
tracts from the book. Quotations are nu- 
merous and often included almost as 
proof-texts. I would much rather hear 
more, directly from Boers, of his own 
journey and discoveries along the path of 
discipleship. 


Rod Stafford is Associate Pastor of Pasa- 
dena Mennonite Church, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and about to become a new father. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 


County Road 13: A country 
philosopher’s homespun wis- 
dom and humorous commen- 


tary on life, Robert J. Baker. Herald 
Press, 1990. 152 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Katie Funk Wiebe 


The man walking down County Road 
13, Elkhart, Indiana, is in the gray lane. 
But he’s walking at his own speed. His 
balding head looks toward the sun because 
life is good at any age. His gerontological 
philosophy is summed up with the words: 
‘As I grow older, I care less and less what 
people think about me and more and more 
what God thinks of me. I expect to be with 
him much longer than with you.” 

Robert J. Baker is the columnist who 
for eleven years enriched Christian Liv- 
ing readers with el 
his wit and hu- 
mor. Some people 
claim him as the 
Mennonite Garri- 
son Keillor. od hana Ghee eae 

This book is a | Robert J. Baker 
compilation of 27 
columns. related 
to the joys and 
sorrows, fears and 
follies of growing 
older. Retirement 
for Baker is the 
best thing since sliced bread. He shows the 
reader how he faced the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘‘How do you like retirement?” He 
gently chides younger people who destroy 
the self-worth of the elderly with stereo- 
typical labels: golden-ager, old crocks and 
oldies. 

Readers see him as a “‘bag man,” walk- 
ing the roads to collect cans for MCC. He’s 
at the bedside of a sick sister, visiting in a 
nursing home, at home alone when his 
wife discovers the 30-day bus pass, and 
finally contemplating death, the final jour- 
ney. His humor is not the spoonful of 
sugar that makes the medicine go down 
but the one that puts the icing on the cake. 
As a recent retiree, I found myself both 
chuckling and commiserating with Baker 
at many points. 


Foreword by J. Lorne Peachey 


Katie Funk Wiebe is a columnist for the 
Christian Leader and Festival Quarterly, 
editor of Rejoice! and author of ten books and 
numerous articles. 


FQ price — $6.36 
(Regular price — 7.95) 
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MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


MUSEUMS 


Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 


nois Mennonite Historical 8& Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). = Mid- 
Apr.—mid-Oct. Fri.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 
1:30-4:30. Admission: donation. Mu- 
seum of early Mennonite life in Illinois; 
historical, genealogical libraries, ar- 
chives. Information on annual Heri- 
tage Series available on request. 
Indiana 


Associated Mennonite Biblical Semi- 


nary, 3003 Benham Avenue, Elkhart 
(219-295-3726). The Mirror of the Mar- 
tyrs, featuring 300-year-old copper 
etchings of the Dutch artist, Jan Luy- 
ken, will run through the middle of 
July 1991. The recently rediscovered 
23 copper plates of Luyken were used 
to illustrate the Martyrs Mirror, a col- 
lection of Martyr stories edited by 
Tieleman J. van Braght and published 
in 1685 in Amsterdam. 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 
groups. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.— 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holi- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of Cen- 
tral Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highwa 


K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June-Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1- 
5; Sept.—Dec., Mar.— May: Tues. —Sat. 
1-4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar. — Dec.: Tues. —Sat. 9- 
12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2-5. Ad- 
mission: free. Restored Dutch-German 
Mennonite immigrant adobe house, 
barn, shed; displays on adobe house 
culture 1847-1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, Hillsboro history. 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June-—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1-4:30; 
Sept.—May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Victo- 


rian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 


(204-326-9661). May: Mon.-Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon. -—Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July—Aug.: Mon. -Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12-5; Oct.- Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day -—mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 


Ohio 


German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 


St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 1-5. Admis- 
sion: by donation. Costumes, furniture, 
fraktur, quilts and other artifacts from 
eastern Ohio Germanic folk culture. 


Mennonite Information Center, Inc., 


5798 County Road 77, Berlin (216- 
893-3192). Mon.-—Sat. 10-5. Admis- 
sion: free, donations. Information, 
books and literature about local Amish 
and Mennonite culture. Slide presenta- 
tion on local community. 10’ x 265’ 
mural illustrating Anabaptist history. 
Admission to mural hall: adults $3, 
children 6-12 $1.50. 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR2, Arch- 


bold (419-446-2541). Apr.-Oct.: 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30-—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.75, children 6-18 
$2.50, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes and 
shops of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 


Ontario 


Brubacher House, c/o University of 


Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 
May-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; other 
times by appointment. Restoration and 
refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
Mennonite barnraising and settling of 
Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 


David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
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By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 


ogy. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May-—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 14 —5, Sat.. 10—5,. Sun: 1:30—5; 
Nov.-—Apr.: Sat. 11-—4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 
28-minute documentary film Mennon- 
ites of Ontario. 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 


Church and Messiah _ College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon. - Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Information 


Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phila- 
delphia (215-843-0943). Tues.—Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 18th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1707 
house of William Rittenhouse, first 
Mennonite minister in America and re- 
sponsible for first paper mill in colo- 
nies. “‘Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse,’’ continu- 
ously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 


The MeetingHouse, 565 Yoder Road, 


Harleysville. (215-256-3020). Tues. 
—Sat., 10—5, Sun., 2—5. Admission: 
donation. Mennonite Heritage Center 
presents interpretive video of local 
Mennonite story in room designed to 
resemble an early meetinghouse; per- 
manent exhibit: ‘“Work and Hope’; 
fraktur room. Historical Library and 
Archives house more than 100,000 
books and documents relating to 
church history and genealogy. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, Main and 


Walnut Sts., Box 5603, Belleville (717- 
935-5574). Wed. 11-2 and Sat. 9-12. 
Admission: free. Home of Mifflin 
County Mennonite Historical Society. 
Books and artifacts on local and Men- 
nonite history and genealogy. 


Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 


chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 


continued on page 35 
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Drawing Lines in the Sand 


by Eeter ye bycK 


A case can be made that the recent Gulf 
War was a war for oil. Many Muslims saw it 
as a new crusade by the Christian West 
against Islam, like the crusades of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Serious students of history saw it 
as the eruption of deep feelings of injustice 
in the region that have festered for a long 
time. 

When the Ottoman Empire was de- 
feated, the British carved up what we now 
call the Gulf states. In November, 1922, 
Sir Percy Cox, Britain’s representative in 
Baghdad, met with the Arab leaders in 
tents and argued for days about borders. 
Finally, on the seventh day, Cox lost pa- 
tience. He drew a line in the sand and 
announced where the borders would be. 


Mennonites were 
partly responsible for 
conflict involving 
border disputes and 
oil? 


“The modern borders of Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait were established by British 
imperial fiat at what became known as the 
Uqair conference,” says Glenn Frankel in 
“Imperialist Legacy: Lines in the Sand.”’ 

But what have Mennonites to do with 
all this? Nothing, really, except that it has 
been suggested that Mennonites were 
partly responsible for starting a war at an- 
other time and place in a conflict involving 
border disputes and oil. That time and 
place was 1932 in the Paraguayan Chaco. 
Now the Chaco of Paraguay has often 
been called a “green hell” because it was 
so utterly inhospitable for human habita- 
tion. It is hot and dry. Water is extremely 
scarce, the soil is light and sandy, and 
fierce winds sweep through this wilder- 
ness. 

Earlier government attempts to settle 
the Chaco had all failed. In 1871 Paraguay 
offered many concessions to settlers from 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine, but 
no sooner had the pioneers arrived than 
they fled the region. In 1874 the govern- 
ment spent millions of dollars on a project 
to settle at least one thousand British im- 
migrants. They all left the “‘green hell.”’ 
The government brought German and 
French settlers, they brought Italians and 
they brought Australians (800 families 
were to be settled over a period of four 
years) but every attempt failed. Nobody 


would stay in the Chaco... 

Until the Mennonites came in 1926. 
With their strong religious motivation and 
work ethic, their economic cooperation 
and social solidarity, they tamed the wil- 
derness. The ‘‘green hell’’ yielded to the 
axe and the plow; it produced cotton and 
peanuts. It became home for thousands 
from Canada and, later, many more thou- 
sands of refugees fleeing communism and 
dictatorship in Russia. The Chaco was “‘on 
the map,”’ so to speak. 

Suddenly the Chaco opened up all 
kinds of new possibilities — human settle- 
ment, oil and wealth. Until then neither 
Paraguay nor its neighbor, Bolivia, had 
cared much where the borderline between 
them was drawn. Now they cared very 
much. 

A Mennonite wanting to travel from 
Europe to the Chaco of Paraguay in 1932 
had to get a visa from the Paraguyan Con- 
sul in Paris and then get another visa from 
the Bolivian Consul. Both countries said 
the Chaco was theirs. The tension 
mounted. Then war broke out. For four 
years (1932-35) the killing went on, 
draining both countries of resources and 
human lives. 

One day a Mennonite rounding up his 
cattle was startled by a Bolivian soldier 
riding out of the bush and dismounting at 
his side. In rapid and excited language 
that the Mennonite only half understood, 
the soldier told him to keep his cows out of 
Bolivian country. At one point in this ludi- 
crous situation, the man picked up a stick 
and drew a line in the Chaco sand. “This 
line is the border between Paraguay and 
Bolivia,” he explained. And would he 
please keep his cows in Paraguay. 

The war between Paraguay and Bolivia 
has some parallels to the war in the Gulf 
states — like oil, and boundary lines in the 
sand. But a major difference is that there 
are no Mennonites in the Gulf states. 
What would have happened if there had 
been no Mennonites in the Chaco? It is a 
matter of conjecture, of course, but would 
Bolivia have attacked Paraguay if Menno- 
nites had not opened up the Chaco and 
made it economically desirable? In other 
words, did the Mennonites unwittingly 
and innocently contribute to the conflict? 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling refugees 
to new homelands, over- 
seeing relief programs 
and telling wise and witty 
stories. He and his wife, 
Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


continued from page 34 


School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 


dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs.: 


10-4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 (717- 
299-0954). Open 8-5 daily except 
Sundays, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Admission: varying. Film, A Morning 
Song; guided tours of Lancaster 
County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re-pro- 
duction. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary Who Are the 
Amish?; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May — Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs (814- 
622-2625). June-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 1- 
5. Admission: adults $1, children $.50. 
Artifacts from homes, farms, shops of 
early settlers in Casselman Valley; ex- 
tensive rock and fossil collection. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan. — Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 7-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 7 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
“Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 
lection.”’ 

South Dakota 

Heritage Hall Museum and Archives, 
748 S. Main, Freeman (605-925-4237). 
May-Oct.: Sun. 2-4; Nov.-—April by 
appointment. Admission: adults $1.50, 
$.50 Grade 7-12; Grade 6 and under 
free. Cultural artifacts; South Dakota 
natural history; historic church, school 

and pioneer home with functional Rus- 
sian oven. Archives on Mennonite his- 
tory with emphasis on Hutterite colo- 
nies. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 

Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen (219- 
533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.-Dec.: 
Mon.-Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.-10 
p-m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. © Goshen College Student Exhibi- 
tion, Aug. 18—Sept. 29. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin (216- 
893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission: free. Works of contemporary 
Mennonite artists and Amish folk art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 


¢ Art Quilts by Dorcas Kraybill, now 
through August 31, along with Water- 
color paintings by Tim Swartz. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 


arte 


Coming this summer — 


This new novel by the author 
of I Hear the Reaper’s Song 
captures the tensions between 
well-to-do tavern owners in 
1824 Lancaster County — and 
their Mennonite farm neigh- 
bors. A fine piece of fiction! 
Coming from Good Books. 
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— FAMILY CREATIONS 


Hangouts 
by Jewel Showalter 


‘It seems some kids just need a place to 
hang out,”’ I told my husband as we retired 
to our bedroom. Laughter and conversa- 
tion still reverberated from the living 
room. 

We have three teenage children of our 


own, and three other people who board . 


with us—so we have the nucleus of a 
group already. Perhaps that’s what makes 
our home an attractive place to hang out. 
And we live just half a mile from Rosedale 
Bible Institute (RBI). 

So the requests come frequently. “Can 
Pam spend the night? Can my prayer 
group come out for tacos on Monday 
night? Is it okay if some kids come over 
after church Sunday night?”’ 

Then we issue our share of invitations 
too. Four men need to huddle for a policy 
meeting Sunday afternoon —so why don’t 
their families come along? I offer to fix 
rice and curry and suggest that others 
bring a dish of some sort of topping — 
peanuts, raisins, chopped apples, onions, 
tomatoes, hard-boiled eggs, coconut and 
peppers. 

Richard is teaching New Testament 
Greek to an eager bunch of eight this term 
at RBI so he wanted to know if they could 
come out fora Greek meal. Sure, red lentil 
soup, moussaka (fried eggplant fixed with 
lamb and tomato sauce), yogurt, home- 
made French bread, chop salad with 
lemon and olive oil, hummus (a dip made 
of mashed chick peas) and baklava (paper 
thin dough leaves stuffed with nuts and 
dripping with honey syrup) completed the 
menu. Richard began the meal with a rev- 
erent reading of the Lord’s prayer in 
Greek. 

(The lamb for the meal had been raised 
by a man in our church and was a love gift 
to us after I commented that I couldn’t 
afford to buy lamb in the U.S.) 

We had a fun evening of conversation 
and questions, but there are times I don’t 
feel like being a hangout. Like the evening 
two young people wanted to skip out of 
the dorm to spend the night writing term 
papers at our home. When I gave a nega- 
tive answer, my daughter chided me, 
“Mom, that doesn’t sound very hospita- 
ble.”’ 

Then sometimes there are late night 
phone calls from parents who want to con- 
tact children spending time in our home. I 
woke at 12:45 to one such request. I saw 
the offending car just pulling out of the 
driveway as I stumbled into the living 
room to summon the tardy teen. 

When I asked my child about why her 
friend had violated a curfew, she replied, 
‘‘Mom, I was in bed. She just had to finish 
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talking (with another friend). She’s been 
really depressed lately, and it was impor- 
tant!’ 

“Maybe it was important, but she 
wasn't being very thoughtful of her par- 
ents or other people sleeping here,” I in- 
sisted gently. 

“T thought she had called,’ was her 
response. ““The other girl did.” 

And so we parent along, trying to su- 
pervise and love our hangout at the same 
time. 

Then last week I learned that our town 
council is considering the purchase of a 
laser gun to help detect drug traffic in 
town. Law enforcement officials suspect 
shady deals at Chief Ohito’s Pool and Bil- 
liard Hall (another local hangout for kids), 
but they can never quite prove anything. 

That makes me glad for our hangout 
and every young person there. Keep on 
coming, and I'll try to be hospitable al- 
though it gets harder as the night wears 
on! 

Tonight as I write, I hear the sounds of 
a lively guitar and young voices proclaim- 
ing, “Our God is an awesome God. He 
reigns from Heaven above, with wisdom, 
power and love. Our God is an awesome 
God!”’ 

Yes, I muse, being a hangout is okay. 
Certain things feel better full— gas tanks, 
wallets, stomachs, churches, homes. I 
don’t care if the bars, hospitals and jails 
stay empty. Let our home be full. 


Jewel Showalter lives in 
Ohio with her husband 
and three teenage 
children. She works part 
time in information 
services at Rosedale 
Mennonite Missions. 


the publishing world. 


BEST-SELLING 
BOOKS 


The Novel, James A. Michener. Ran- 
dom House, 1991. $23.00. 446 pages. 

For one who has never completed a 
James Michener novel, I found his new 
novel entitled The Novel offering more in- 
terest and enjoyment than I expected. 

Michener chooses as his setting the 
landscape of the publishing process. Geo- 
graphically the story moves between east- 
ern Pennsylvania and New York City. 

The book hangs on four sections, each 
a different point of view, each a different 
player in the publishing process: the 
writer, the editor, the critic and the 
reader. 

Michener’s style is crisp and lively; the 
movement between sections is a little jolt- 
ing, but generally Michener succeeds in 
using the technique to add energy. 

Mennonites will find the book fascinat- 
ing in that Michener has created a main 
character, Lukas Yoder, a writer of Men- 
nonite background who attends a Men- 
nonite church near Souderton, with his 
wife Emma, a woman of Amish _ back- 
ground from Lancaster. Yoder struggles 
through several unsuccessful novels and, 
with the help of his New York editor, sud- 
denly breaks through to a bestseller status 
not unlike Michener’s itself (Michener is a 
native of eastern Pennsylvania). 

The second section follows Yvonne 
Marmelle, the editor, from poor Jewish 
beginnings to the top desk at a major New 
York publisher. Also quite well written is 
the third section about Karl Streibert, the 
brilliant young critic who knows more 
than most writers. 

Allin all, The Novel serves up a delicious 
story, exceeds expectations, and revels in 
the world of publishing. The Mennonite 
and Amish content rings less authentic; 
Michener lacks a true understanding of 
many of the nuances and much of the 
Mennonite identity struggle falls flat. 

Most disappointing of all is the manner 
in which the fourth and last section of the 
book sags and loses the energy of the ear- 
lier parts. Yet, on balance, this reviewer 
would recommend the book, especially to 
persons interested in the rugged terrain of 


—MG 


FILM RATINGS : 


Backdraft—A spectacular drama about two 
brothers, both firemen like their father. The fire 
becomes a character. Absorbing. (7) 


City Slickers—Some middle-age city boys meet 
their mid-life crisis on the range as temporary 
cowboys. Warm, funny, fuzzy. (5) 


The Comfort of Strangers—A menacing, deca- 
dent yarn, set in Venice. An aimless English 
couple becomes ensnared by a sinister local man 
and his wife. (3) 


Defending Your Life—Romantic comedy by Al- 
bert Brooks about a man who, dying unexpect- 
edly, faces Judgment Day in a theme park. So- 
so. (5) 


Dying Young—A young working-class girl 
from Oakland goes to work as a nurse for a 
wealthy but ailing young man from Nob Hill. 
Soupy romance. (4) 


Everybody’s Fine—Bittersweet attempts by an 
aging father to relate to and bring together his 
far-flung brood. Touching. (7) 


La Femme Nikita—Extremely violent portrait 
of a woman as a sociopathic criminal, given the 
choice between death and becoming an assassin 
for French intelligence. Raw. Lacks soul. (4) 


FX 2: The Deadly Art of Illusion—As high-tech 
action thrillers go, this one’s not bad. (5) 


we 


by Cathryn Clinton Hoellwarth 
illustrated by Sibyl Graber Gerig 
32 pages ¢ four-color artwork ¢ hardcover 
$12.95 ($14.95 in Canada) 
Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 


GooaS€Books 


P.O. Box 419, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534-0419 
Call toll-free 800/762-7171 
(In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171.) 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 
(You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using the FQ 
Readers’ Book Service on page 31.) 


Impromptu—A delicious story, based on the 
historical romance between Madame George 
Sand, the celebrated writer, and frail composer 
Frederic Chopin. (7) 


Ju Dou—A superb Chinese cinematic classic. 
Stunning photography and breathtaking color 
frame this tragedy /folktale, set in a small rural 
Chinese village in the ‘20s. An aging man buys 
his third wife, but when she doesn’t produce a 
baby, things get complicated. Unforgettable. (9) 


Jungle Fever—An upwardly mobile black archi- 
tect from Harlem falls for a poor white Italian 
secretary from Bensonhurst. Is it love or curios- 
ity? Can anything overcome color? Engaging. 


(6) 


Mister Johnson—A rather trite, disappointing 
film by Bruce Beresford. Two men in Nigeria, 
one British and one a local man who seems lost 
in his identity, try to forge a highway through the 
bush. (4) 


Mortal Thoughts—A murder mystery slowly 
unravels after the malicious husband of a beauty 
parlor operator ends up dead. (6) 


The Naked Gun 2 1/2: The Smell of Fear— 
Highly stylized slapstick. An inept lieutenant 
tries to save the country and win the girl. (4) 


The Object of Beauty—The pretense of wealth 
and manners shapes the lives of a penniless 


couple living the posh life. Excellent by spots. 
(5) 


Regarding Henry—A big-time lawyer is forced 
to begin life over after a serious accident. Poi- 
gnant, thoughtful and engaging. (7) 


Robin Hood: The Prince of Thieves—An ele- 
gant, raucous, fairly violent version of the old 
legend with a modern turn. (6) 


The Rocketeer—A real treat. Lavish, good-hu- 
mored and alwaysintriguing. Astunt pilot finds 
a rocket which straps to his back, discovers a spy 
ring, and woos his love. (7) 


Soapdish—Loud, unfunny parody of soap op- 
eras. You had to be there, I guess. (2) 


Terminator 2: Judgment Day—Fantastic spe- 
cial effects highlight this struggle between good 
and evil. Machine missions sent from the future 
try to change nuclear history. (5) 


Thelma and Louise—An excellent story about 
two women who get caught in a violent web 
which leads to freedom and destruction. (8) 


What about Bob?—Hilarious yarn about a pa- 
tient who pursues his psychiatrist into his pri- 
vate life and drives him insane. (7) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity and technique. 


Tucker can’t sleep because he is afraid of 
the creature that waits under his bed. 

“T have heard of Underbeds,” his mother 
says. “Yours sounds like the one that lived 
under my bed when I was little.” 


“The author provides a satisfying resolution to 
Tucker's problem without belittling his fear.” 


—Booklist 


‘Text and illustrations work together beautifully 


to tell this reassuring story of a child's bedtime anxi- 


ety. The paintings are realistic with a skillful use of 
color. . .and there 1s clear attention to detail. The 
bond between mother and child is evident through- 
out. . .A super choice to help ease away a young- 
ster’s fear of the dark.” 


—School Library Journal 
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The Nonviolent Approach 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


e A plain Mennonite farmer and his son 
were driving a team of horses and wagon 
to Lancaster one spring morning. The 
snows had just melted, and the ruts on the 
road were muddy and very deep—so 
deep that once the wagon wheels were in 
the ruts, it was impossible to get out until 
you got to Lancaster. 

About halfway to town, the Mennonite 
farmer noticed a Lutheran farmer ap- 
proaching him, faced with the same situa- 
tion. As they approached each other, they 
both stopped. The Lutheran called out, 
“You had better back up, because I have a 
load and can’t get out of the ruts.”’ 

To which the Mennonite farmer re- 
plied, “I have farther to back than you, 
and I am not going to give in to threats.” 
After more threats and counterthreats, 
with neither giving in, the Mennonite 
farmer, in a very firm voice, finally said, 
“If you don’t back up, I am going to have 
to do something I would very much rather 
not do,” and he flexed his muscles. Reluc- 
tantly, the Lutheran backed up, and the 
Mennonite and his son drove on. After he 
was sure the disgruntled Lutheran could 
no longer hear him, the son asked, “Dad, 
what would you have done?” The father 
replied, “I would have backed up.’’— 
Mennonite Society by Calvin Redekop 
@ Like Quaker, like Mennonite. A Friend 
was awakened in the middle of the night to 
discover a burglar in the house. Quietly he 
took his hunting rifle off the wall and con- 


said. ‘“‘I would not harm thee for the 
world, but thou standest where I am about 
to shoot!’ — Laughing Out Loud by Tom 
Mullin 

e Like Jew, like Mennonite. The rabbi 
had a stern sense of justice and was famed 
far and wide as an incorruptible judge. 
One day, his wife raised an outcry that her 
maid had stolen an object of great value. 
The servant, an orphan, tearfully denied 
the accusation. 

‘‘We will let the rabbinical court settle 
this!’ said the mistress angrily. When the 
rabbi saw his wife preparing to go to court, 
he began putting on his sabbath robe. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked in 
surprise. “You know it is undignified for a 
man of your position to come to court with 
me. I can plead my own case.” 

‘“T’m sure you can,’ answered the 
rabbi. ‘But who will plead the case of your 
maid, the poor orphan. I must see that full 
justice is done.”’ — The Joy of Jewish Humor 
by Ralph L. Woods 
¢ Q. Why did the Mennonite refuse to roll 
up his shirtsleeves at the barn-raising bee? 

A. Because he didn’t want to bare 
arms. 

e The more things change, the more they 
stay the same. One of the guests at 91- 
year-old Katherina Prieb’s funeral in 
Hillsboro shared a memory of the older 
woman’s life when the two of them had 
shocked wheat together in the early days 
of Kansas history. Katherina had stopped 


‘When we get home tonight, we still have 
all the housework to do. When the men 
get home, they’re tired.” 

¢ Menno-definition: Executive Secretary 
— The person who talks to office visitors 
so the other employees can get their work 
done. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not inter- 
ested in stock jokes —we want human interest 
stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submissions to no more than 100 
words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She 
will credit contributors of the items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 


fronted the thief, “Friend, robber,” he her work momentarily to comment: 


REAL LEADERS MAKE THE Bin FELTED CIE 


You may have noticed that TM never 
sends its tours out with a “tour host’, or 
a “tour escort’’. 

Our tour leaders are active churchmen 
and women, well informed about the 
history, the customs, and the lore of the 
regions to be visited and, in most cases, 
fluent in several of the languages en- 
countered. Many of our tour leaders have 
years of overseas service or study to 
their name. 


“The Four 
FQ. Habits’ 


Habit 1: Renew your 
own subscription 
promptly. 


It is one more way in which TM can give 
you more tour for your money. 


TM Eurove 91D 


Habit 2: Remember to 
give FQ gift subscriptions. 


Habit 3: Keep supporting 
the International Sub- 
scription Fund. 


Habit 4: Order at least 
one book a year through 
FQ. 


TM Europe 92A 
TM Europe 92B June 10-July 5 
TM Europe 92C July 6-24 
TM England/Scottland Aug 6-20 
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June 15-July 5 Jan Gleysteen, Willard Roth 
Myron Dietz, Henry Landes 
Wilmer Martin, John Ruth 


Amold and Rhoda Cressman 


1210 Loucks Ave. 131 Erb St. West 569 Yoder Road, P.O. Box 376. 
Scottdale, PA 15683 Waterloo, ONT N2L1T7 Harleysville, PA 19438 
412-887-5440 519-747-0517 215-256-3011 

412-887-9436 519-745-7433 215-723-8413 


COMMENT 


Why Men Want to be Tall 


The nurse asked me to take off my 
shoes and get on the scale. First she 
wrote down my weight. Then she began 
to raise the bar for my height. 

“Five-foot-nine exactly,” she said. 
“The doctor should be ready for you in 
a second.” 

‘“There must be some mistake,”’ I 
said. ‘‘I am not 5-foot-9. I’m 5-101.” 

“We'll give it one more try,” she said, 
raising the bar. ‘‘Nope. Five-nine again.”’ 

A moment later, the doctor came in. I 
told him his measuring scale was broken. 

“I’m 5-foot-10'%,”’ I said. ‘“‘It has me 
at 5-9.” 

He laughed. ‘“‘That happens a lot,” he 
said. ‘‘We have people who were last 
measured in fourth grade who say, ‘Wait 
a minute, 70 years ago I was 5-foot-6, 
not 5-4.’ ” 

“But I’m not 70, I’m 33.” 

When he saw I wasn’t laughing, he 
agreed to measure me one more time. I 
stretched my neck until my eyeballs 
bulged. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘maybe 5-9 and 
two-fifths.” 

“Ts there any way we can get it to 
9-and-a-half?”’ I asked. 

He laughed again. I didn’t. You can 
tell an American male he is emotionally 
stunted and he will not care. You can tell 
us we are unintelligent or obnoxious, 
and we will shrug. But never tell us we 
are shorter than we think we are. We 
take our height very seriously. 

To this day, I resent my parents for 
not making me 6 feet. My little brother 
Matthew, whom I used to beat up at will, 
made it all the way to 6-3. My little-little 
brother Nicky made it to 6-2. All I ever 
wanted out of life was to make 6-feet 
even, the telltale cutoff of Hollywood 
manhood. Instead, I petered out at 
5-101. It took me almost 33 years before 
I could make peace with that. And now, 
suddenly, I find I’m supposedly 5-9. 

I told Heidi, the woman I married, 
that the doctor had made a mistake. 

“I’m 5-foot-10'2,”’ I said. ‘‘He 
measured me at 5-9. Can you believe it?”’ 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. “I like short 
men, hon.”’ 


by Mark Patinkin 


“I’m not short. I’m 5-104.” 

“You couldn’t be,”’ she said. 

“Why note” 

“Because I’m 5-7. And when you’re 
barefoot and I’m in heels, I’m taller than 
you. And I don’t own any four-inch 
heels. You figure it out.” 

Heidi’s 31-year-old sister happened to 
be over at the time. I should have known 
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it was a mistake to bring it up around the 
two of them. Put a pair of thirtyish 
women together and they will spend the 
whole time making fun of men. It’s their 
nature. 

They stood me against the wall, 
marked my height with a pencil and took 
out a yardstick. 

“Five-foot-nine,” said Heidi. ““Maybe 
5-914 max.” 

“The yardstick must be bad,”’ I said. 

“Looks perfect to me,”’ said her sister. 

“Don’t worry about it,’’ Heidi said to 
me. “‘You have a good personality.”’ 


Festival Quarterly regularly offers essays 
and speeches from the larger world that, be- 
cause of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, 
are of interest to our readers. 


That is like telling a woman that she 
shouldn’t worry about being ugly, since 
she’s fun to be with. 

“I don’t want to have a good person- 
ality,”’ I replied. ‘‘I want to be tall.”’ 

I should pause here to say it’s a gross 
distortion for Heidi to say she’s taller 
than me in heels. However, it’s close 
enough that whenever I’m barefoot and 
she isn’t, I do walk around the house on 
tiptoes. 

In the same way, I always secretly flex 
whenever she touches my arm. That 
way, she will think I’m macho. The trick 
is to tense up without her knowing it, 
which doesn’t always work. 

“You don’t have to flex your arm 
whenever I touch you,” she said the 
other day. 

‘““Who’s flexing?” I said through 
clenched teeth. 

Still, the bicep issue is an afterthought 
compared to the height issue. I recently 
saw a study that said girls in California 
start worrying about getting fat in the 
fourth grade. That’s when boys start 
worrying about getting tall. Why? 
Because we know females care. And 
don’t tell me they don’t. I have proof. 

When Princess Diana had dinner at 
the White House last year, she danced 
with Clint Eastwood. People magazine 
later quoted her as looking up at him in 
awe and saying what a relief it was to be 
dancing with a tall man. 

That proves it. The future monarch 
of England isn’t good enough, but tall is. 

I held up the yardstick to show Heidi 
and her sister that it was worn down. 
They said all right, they’d get a measur- 
ing tape to prove my height once and for 
all. 

“Not now,”’ I said, looking at my watch. 
“Tf we don’t roll, we’ll be late for the 
movie.” 

“Okay, Shorty,” said Heidi. 

Let her talk. I know what I am. Just as 
I’m sure my doctor knows it’s time for him 
to get a new measuring scale. And while 
he’s at it, he might want to update his 
records. 

I’m not 5-9. I’m 5-101. 


Used by permission of the Providence Journal. 
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In Memoriam 
Clair and Anna May 


Few Mennonites have done as much to support the arts among our people as 
Clair and Anna May Weaver. 

We all remain stunned by the tragic news of their violent deaths (allegedly at 
the hand of their son). It will be years before our minds can accept the sense of loss 
we feel. 

We hope that in the grief and confusion of their premature deaths, one of the 
most outstanding contributions of their lives is not forgotten. They truly enjoyed the 
arts and put their personal and financial support behind our projects as few others 
have. 

Many artists would never have enjoyed a show in our gallery without their sup- 
port. Many books would not have been published. Our quilt museum couldn’t have 
opened. And this magazine especially could not have continued without their sup- 
port. 

Clair served on our board of directors for sixteen years and was Vice President 
at his death. Anna May served as a manager in our Old Country Store for several 
years, relating to hundreds of craftspersons who brought their creations for exhibit 
and sale. 

The Weavers showed their support for our vision in quiet, behind-the-scenes 
ways. But without their substantial financial support, and that of several other cou- 
ples, our vision of faith and the arts would have ceased to have a visible expression a 
long time ago. 

A lot of people in the church pay lip service to support for the arts. Sometimes 
even the authors and artists take financial underwriting for granted. 

The Weavers will be remembered as shining examples of those rare few who 
committed substantial funds and personal involvement to support artistic expression 
with the hope that it would make a difference. We will miss them. 


—Phyllis and Merle 


‘“‘He who has not traveled 
thinks his mother is the 
only cook.”’—vgandan proverb 


In the tradition of the 
More-with-Less Cookbook: 


Extending the Table 
A World Community Cookbook 

Picture a vast table with room for everyone laden with taste-tempting 
dishes from over 80 countries. Peach Chutney from Botswana, Ginger 
Cooler from Ivory Coast, Pork Vindaloo from India, Buyani’s Chicken 
Soup from Indonesia, Rice Noodles with Vegetables from the Philippines. 
You do not have to leave home to experience a wide variety of foods from 
other countries and to learn about other cultures. Interspersed among the 
recipes are stories about how hospitality is practiced around the world. 
This is an opportunity for your family to learn about our world through ex- 
periencing a little bit of the life of brothers and sisters from far away. Writ- 
ten by Joetta Handrich Schlabach. 
Spiral, $14.95; in Canada $18.95 


Learning from the Third World 
And Who Is My Neighbor? 


Poverty, Privilege, and the Gospel of Christ 

Reading the Bible through the eyes of poor people sheds new light on familiar Scriptures. 
Study groups and individuals in North American churches are invited by Gerald W. 
Schlabach to study the Bible together, to discover how it feels to be poor, and to under- 
stand what Jesus says about the poor. Readers are asked to search together for answers: 
What in life is really important? What is false and true wealth? 

The last four chapters of this book offer resources to begin working for change that will 
help poor people, locally and worldwide. 
Paper, $9.95; in Canada $12.50 
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World Winds: 
Meditations from the Blessed of the Earth 

In this sensitive collection of meditations and photographs, God’s peo- 
ple, the blessed of the earth, offer inspiration and hope. The ones poor 
in spirit, the ones who mourn, the ones who are persecuted, and the 
ones who make peace encourage us all in our journey of peacemaking, 
our yearning to show mercy, and our hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness. These stories collected by Earl and Pat Hostetter Martin come 
from daily experiences of Christians (primarily Mennonite Central Com- 


mittee volunteers) in countries around the world. 
Paper, $12.95; in Canada $15.95 


Edited by Earl & Pat Hostetter Martin 
Foreword by Desmond M. Tutu 


Herald Press books are available through your local bookstore or write to Herald Press (include $2.00 for orders 
under $20.00, 10% of retail for orders over $20.00 for shipping). 
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Culture Overwhelms Parents 


Sooner or later, most Americans be- 
come card-carrying members of the coun- 
terculture. This is not an underground 
holdout of Hippies. No beads are required. 
All you need to join is a child. 

At some point between Lamaze and 
PTA, it becomes clear that one of your 
main jobs as a parent is to counter the 
culture. What the media delivers to chil- 
dren by the masses, you are expected to 
rebut one at a time. 

The latest evidence of this frustrating 
piece of the parenting job description came 
from pediatricians. This summer, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics called for 
a ban on television food ads. Their plea 
was hard on the heels of a study showing 
that one Saturday morning of TV cartoons 
contained 202 junk-food ads. 

The kids see, want, and nag. That is, 
after all, the theory behind advertising to 
children, since few 6-year-olds have their 
own trust funds. The end result, said the 
pediatricians, is obesity and high choles- 
terol. 

Their call for a ban was predictably at- 
tacked by the grocers’ association. But it 
was also attacked by people assembled un- 
der the umbrella marked "parental respon- 
sibility." We don’t need bans, said these 
"P.R." people, we need parents who know 
how to say "no." 

Well, | bow to no one in my capacity for 
nay-saying. I agree that it’s a well-honed 
skill of child-raising. By the time my 
daughter was 7, she qualified as a media 
Critic. 

But it occurs to me now that the call for 
parental responsibility" is increasing in 
direct proportion to the irresponsibility of 
the marketplace. Parents are expected to 
protect their children from an increasingly 
hostile environment. 


" 


by Ellen Goodman 


Are the kids being sold junk food? Just 
say no. Is TV bad? Turn it off. Are there 
messages about sex, drugs, violence all 
around? Counter the culture. 

Mothers and fathers are expected to 
screen virtually every aspect of their chil- 
dren’s lives. To check the ratings on the 
movies, to read the labels on the CDs, to 
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find out if there’s MTV in the house next 
door. All the while keeping in touch with 
school and in their free time, earning a 
living. 

In real life, most parents do a great deal 
of this monitoring and just-say-no-ing. 
Any trip to the supermarket produces at 
least one scene of a child grabbing for 
something only to have it returned to the 
shelf by a frazzled parent. An extraordi- 
nary number of the family arguments are 
over the goodies—sneakers, clothes, 
games—that the young know about only 
because of ads. 

But at times it seems that the media 
have become the main-stream culture in 
children’s lives. Parents have become the 
alternative. 


Barbara Dafoe Whitehead, a research 
associate at the Institute for American 
Values, found this out in interviews with 
middle-class parents. "A common com- 
plaint I heard from parents was their sense 
of being overwhelmed by the culture. 
They felt their voice was a lot weaker. And 
they felt relatively more helpless than their 
parents." 

"Parents," she notes, "see themselves in 
a struggle for the hearts and minds of their 
own children." It isn’t that they can’t say 
no. It’s that there’s so much more to say 
no to. 

Without wallowing in false nostalgia, 
there has been a fundamental shift. 
Americans once expected parents to raise 
their children in accordance with the 
dominant cultural messages. Today they 
are expected to raise their children in op- 
position. 

Once the chorus of cultural values was 
full of ministers, teachers, neighbors, lead- 
ers. They demanded more conformity, but 
offered more support. Now the messengers 
are Ninja Turtles, Madonna, rap groups, 
and celebrities pushing sneakers. Parents 
are considered "responsible" only if they 
are successful in their resistance. 

It’s what makes child-raising harder. 
It’s why parents feel more isolated. It’s not 
just that American families have less time 
with their kids, it’s that we have to spend 
more of this time doing battle with our own 
culture. 

It’s rather like trying to get your kids to 
eat their green beans after they’ve been 
told all day about the wonders of Milky 
Way. Come to think of it, it’s exactly like 
that. 


© 1991, The Boston Globe Co./Washington 
Post Writers Group. Reprinted with permission. 
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EDITORIALS 


Having Just Settled Down... 


I’ve observed a particular irony in a 
number of families recently (and we’re 
likely to face it soon ourselves): just-set- 
tling-down-parents share their homes with 
just-branching-out kids. 

It is one of those incongruous pairings 
that weave through family life. But it 
seems especially bittersweet and startling 
for those persons who came of age in the 
1960s, who were certain of very little, ex- 
cept that they would never be restrictive 
like their parents had been! 

Wanderers in spirit (if not in body), 
persons of my generation have begun to 
give in to the "settling" instinct as they’ve 
rounded the corner into their 40s. What 
they once held tentatively at bay—specit- 
ics about faith, full participation in church, 
community responsibility—they have now 
begun to consider as standards to live by. 
Commitment once sounded like bondage 
to these people; now it sounds like safety. 

Believing themselves to be some of the 
"original radicals," many of my generation 
have become neo-orthodox middle-agers. 
Now these same folks find themselves face to 
face with their kids who aren’t about to pound 
in their stakes, theologically or otherwise. 


It’s not fair, say these friends of mine. 
Can’t our kids learn from what they’ve 
observed of us? Don’t they realize we’ve 
asked all the hard questions, no holds 
barred? Can’t they see we’ve missed no 
corners, considered all the possibilities, ex- 
perimented more than earlier generations? 
Do they really have to call into question 
matters with which we’ve just made peace? 

No shortcuts here, is what I’m learning. 
Anyone tempted to believe that they have 
been unusually "open" and "non-defen- 
sive" may have to be the first to confess 
that they’ve also felt superior to earlier 
"compliant" generations. Just maybe these 
new middle-agers have simply caught on to 
a pattern of human development more 
slowly than their parents did! While our 
kids increasingly become our companions, 
they just as certainly become our challengers. 

It seems my generation expected a little 
more time to settle in before needing to 
explain and even defend their choices. 
But we’re no longer setting the pace. Kids 
grow, no matter what the speed of their 
parents’ "development." That’s no news to 
the older folks. Some of us are still growing 


up, I guess. —-PPG 


Where to Hold Mennonite World 


Conference’s Next Assembly? 


When the Mennonite churches of In- 
dia invited Mennonite World Conference 
(MWC) to hold its next Assembly in their 
country, all our anti-imperialistic impulses 
nudged us to say yes. We Westerners have 
managed and maintained this organization 
for too long, we told each other magnani- 
mously. It’s time we share things out. 

It was a "dramatic" sort of response, and 
relatively painless. Besides, who wouldn’t 
love a trip to India, especially when one 
can rationalize such an excursion as church 
work. 

Stay on the subject a little longer and 
some needling questions begin to surface. 

1.What effect will hosting a Mennonite 
World Conference Assembly have on the 
Indian churches? Will the stresses and ex- 
pectations strengthen them or wear them 
down? 

2.Will Westerners accept an "Indian" 
MWC Assembly? (Does that really matter?) 

3.Would you go to India for an MWC 
Assembly if it were held in January (when 


both climate and schedule are favorable for 
that country) and cost about $2,500 U.S 
per person? 

4.Would you contribute to the Travel 
Fund so that delegates from outside North 
America who can’t afford to pay their own 
way could attend the Assembly, even if you 
are not able to go (for whatever reason)? 

5.MWC depends largely on contribu- 
tions from North American and European 
Mennonites to stay afloat financially. 
Should MWC Assemblies be held only in 
locations where those folks will attend, so 
they don’t lose interest in the organization 
and its activities? 

6.1f MWC’s Executive Committee fi- 
nally accepts the Indian Mennonites’ invi- 
tation, will they have been courageous or 
reckless? 

Festival Quarterly readers from any- 
where in the world are. invited to submit 
their opinions to Festival Quarterly before 
July 1992 when the Committee will gather 
for its annual meeting. —PPG 
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I thoroughly enjoyed J. Craig Haas’ es- 
say [FQ Spring 1991, page 9] concerning 
why it is that Mennonites have been so 
stolid, stodgy, downright dull and uncrea- 
tive. It never occurred to me to locate the 
answer in our Swiss-German Mennonite 
genes. What a good idea! But I still sus- 
pect that there is more to the theological 
and psychological dimensions than Craig 
allows for. 

Part of the reason Mennonites are so 
dull is that we have been so good at com- 
munity formation and maintenance. The 
task of keeping peace and maintaining ho- 
liness is an heroic one, but in general it 
makes for a suppression of individualism in 
the interests of the group. Chaim Potok’s 
novel My Name is Asher Lev is a good 
illustration of this process at work; the 
Hasidic Jews he describes struck me as 
downright Mennonite. 

Further, there seems to be a necessary 
antithesis between art and morality. 
Moral perfection always seems to smother 
the aesthetic impulse. There is really 
nothing very interesting to write or paint 
about in the community of saints, which 
explains why Soviet Realism was so dull. 
Michelangelo himself repented of his wor- 
ship of art, in a sonnet in which he throws 
himself upon the suffering arms of Jesus. Part 
of his anguish was that he realized the awful 
tension between the good and the beautiful. 

The Biblical story of Jesus anointed by 
the sinful woman treats this problem, but 
certainly does not resolve the tension. Ju- 
das says that the money should have been 
given to the poor; why does Jesus accept 
such a beautiful, and expensive, gift from a 
prostitute? 

Mennonite tendencies to lead simple, 
unadorned lives and worry about the poor 
are not conducive to the production of 
great art. Handicrafts, yes. The irony is 
that quilts do not become art until wealthy 
people from New York bid up the price. 
There is a critical nexus between art and 
money which speaks of the amorality of art. 

Mennonites are faithful, which ex- 
plains why they read their neighbor’s copy 
of Festival Quarterly instead of spending 
good money, which should go for good 
works, on something essentially frivolous. 


Ross L. Bender 
Philadelphia, PA 
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We just received the Festival Quarterly 
and enjoyed so much the insights, stimu- 
lus, and literary quality. You are to be 
commended for meeting a special need in 
the Christian community. 

I read your "Reflections on the Persian 
Gulf War" [Spring 1991, page 5] with sin- 
cere appreciation for your challenge. As 
an Anabaptist/Mennonite, to the best of 
my understanding, I share the conviction 
that knowing Christ is to be one who ex- 
periences salvation in relation to Him and 
who, at the same time, exercises a lifestyle 
in the same relation to Him. Christ calls 
us to peace, not the other way around, 
although the need for peace may call peo- 
ple to Christ. 


Myron Augsburger 
Washington, DC 


This is in response to your editorial in 
the recent FQ [Spring 1991, page 5], "Re- 
flections on the Persian Gulf War." In 
items 6 and 7 you mention reactions to the 
war which did not meet with your ap- 
proval. Would you please document some 
of the responses which were the most "na- 
ive and arrogant"? 

I have a bulging file of gulf war material 
and have read the church press rather dili- 
gently. I believe that we have been well 
served by the articles and letters in Gospel 
Herald. Those of us in the church colleges 
have a heavy responsibility to teach a 
Christian peace witness in the Mennonite 
tradition. I’m open to your thoughts about 
shortcomings in the Mennonite peace tes- 
timony but need specifics. If you do not 
already receive it, I’d be glad to send a copy 
of our GC [Goshen College] Bulletin issue 
on the war. Your reflections on our articles 
are invited. 


Victor Stoltzfus 
Goshen, IN 
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by Steve Nolt and J. Craig Haas 


Mennonites will soon observe the fiftieth anniversary of 
Harold Bender’s landmark 1943 address "The Anabaptist Vi- 
sion." Probably no single Mennonite writing of this century 
has had the far-reaching impact on North American Men- 
nonite self-understanding and historical consciousness as 
Bender’s short treatise. 

While the jubilee of this important document might be a 
good time to reassess its truth and value, historians did not 
wait a half century to point out its shortcomings. Since at 
least the early 1960s, scholars of Anabaptist history and re- 
ligion have demonstrated the limited view of Anabaptism 
which Bender’s synthesis gives. One aspect of Bender’s 
work, however, lives on, unchallenged and unrevised in the 
Mennonite mind nearly five decades later: Anabaptism was 
originally an urban movement which only belatedly and ill- 
fittingly adapted itself to rural life. 

Bender viewed Anabaptism as springing forth full-grown 
from the Zurich circle of Grebel-Manz-Blaurock like Pegasus 
from the head of Medusa, placing all Anabaptist origins 
firmly in the city square. Only in the face of intense govern- 
ment pressure did Anabaptism become a rural peasant move- 
ment, the Anabaptist Vision argued. "True" Anabaptism, 
though, was a born and bred urban original. 


Has the Anabaptist Vision Bought the Farm? 


Perhaps because the idea of Old Mennonites living in the 
city was such an ironic one in 1943, this one element of 
Bender’s work captured the imagination of North American 
Mennonites. In the Mennonite mind, the city-state of Zu- 
rich became a sixteenth-century urban metropolis akin to 
Winnipeg, Toronto or Chicago. 

The thesis of "urban-only" Anabaptist origins was a con- 
venient justification for post-war North American Mennon- 
ites who left their generational family farms and small-town 
homes to move to major cities. As long as Mennonites had 


their urban spiritual ancestors to look back upon and their 
concrete-jungle-conceived faith to hold to, they felt wholly 
vindicated—the rural Mennonites, cowering in North 
American hamlets and barnyards like a bunch of still-perse- 
cution-scared sixteenth-century ninnies, were continuing 
the dubious tradition of Mennonite timidity. The new ur- 
ban children of Menno heroically re-claimed the true faith 
on its home turf. 

The image still looms large: Mennonite speakers and 
writers in 1991 still casually refer—as if the fact is now intui- 
tive—to Mennonites’ urban roots and Anabaptism’s metro- 
politan foundation. The urbanization of North American 
Mennonites in the closing decades of the twentieth century 
is only natural, the articles and sermons and lectures and 
seminars in today’s church say. Mennonites moving from 
Corn, Oklahoma, to Los Angeles, California, are really just 
centuries-lost children finally finding their way back home 
after generations of self-imposed exile on the farm. As one 
Mennonite sociologist recently said, "We're back where we 
started." 


The Country Side of Anabaptism 


For at least two reasons, Mennonites must revise this last 
unchallenged "urban-only" premise of the Anabaptist Vi- 
sion. First, Bender’s thesis of Anabaptist origins is no longer 
convincing. While Bender and those who followed him 
turned out an impressive collection of books and articles on 
Anabaptism in Zurich, Strasbourg and Amsterdam, these 
centers were only part of the Anabaptist story. More recent 
inquiries into Anabaptist origins have found rural roots of 
the movement which are even earlier than the reform rum- 
blings of Zurich and Co. The first Anabaptist baptisms did 
indeed take place in the city of Zurich in January 1525, but 
the time and place of that turning point were largely inci- 
dental to the origins of Anabaptism. The Grebel circle was 
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only one part of many parties critical of infant baptism and 
other abuses of the state church. Years earlier, lay preachers 
had already expressed the sentiments which crystallized 
among the Swiss Brethren in 1525. 

From 1521 to 1523, Hans Maurer advocated rejecting in- 
fant baptism and preached a faith based upon scripture 
alone, together with social reform. The uneducated peasant 
Maurer, nicknamed Karsthans (in English, "John Hoe") trav- 
elled widely through Swiss and German territories which 
saw widespread Anabaptist activity in following years. 

Several years before the Zurich baptisms, he "first Re- 
former to develop a baptist theology,"! Andreas Karlstadt 
also anticipated much of later Anabaptism. A professor and 
one-time Luther associate, Karlstadt favored a rapid and 
thorough reform of the church including the rejection of the 
mass and of the church’s use of political and physical force. 

Karlstadt renounced his university titles and privileges to 
become a country pastor and yeoman farmer. He wore only 
simple gray clothes and insisted that people address him as 
"Brother Andreas." Already in 1523, then, in such a signifi- 
cant radical reformer as Karlstadt, the spiritual preference 
for the countryside and a rejection of aspects of urban life 
were evident. 
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The Unpleasant Presence of Peasants 


New studies of the German Peasants’ War show strong 
connections between that conflict and emerging Anabap- 
tism. The conflict began in the summer of 1534 as a nonvio- 
lent rebellion—a kind of general strike—in the Black For- 
est. When the first Zurich baptisms took place in January of 
the following year, the war had spread across much of south- 
western Germany along the Swiss border. The peasants’ 
cause later entered a more violent phase due to military at- 
tacks by the princes. 

Although the uprising was quickly and almost entirely 
crushed by the summer of 1525, many of the ideas which led 
the peasants to revolt lived on in emerging Anabaptist 
thought. The rediscovery of the biblical teachings on social 
justice and the priesthood of all believers, which gave the ru- 
ral folk justification for their demands, became identifying 
features of radical reformers. 

It is remarkable how many Anabaptist leader in the upris- 
ing’s aftermath were Peasants’ War veterans. Balthasar Hub- 
maier and Wilhelm Reublin, who were Anabaptists during 
the war, as well as Hans Hut, Melchior Rinck and possibly 
Hans Denck, were all influenced by a peasant agenda on 
their way to becoming leading Anabaptist spokespersons. 


Although some of these leaders were later active in the 
towns, their sympathy with the peasants reveals a point of 
view which saw God working among the people of the land. 
It was to these landed peasants that Anabaptism had power- 
ful appeal. Konrad Grebel himself "buzzed around scenes of 
peasant uprisings like a bee seeking pollen."” Indeed, "to 
judge from his movements he regarded the commoners’ up- 
risings on behalf of divine law as an ideal preparation for 
winning Anabaptist converts."? Such was the background 
of one who launched an "urban" movement. 

While any of these individuals or groups might have 
taken the first step toward "re-baptism," the Zurich Brethren 
were the first. Even there, however, the breakthrough was 
not initiated by the sons of Zurich—Grebel and Manz— but 
by the peasants’ son and country priest Georg Blaurock. It 
was Blaurock who proposed that Grebel should baptize him, 
and Blaurock who baptized Grebel and probably the whole 
Zurich circle. 

From Saxony to the Black Forest to Moravia, much of 
the social-radical, mystical, and anti-clerical bases of 
Anabaptism were decidedly rural. These findings do not 
make the movement wholly rural any more than Bender 
proved it wholly urban, but this light does put to rest the 
myth that Anabaptism was a city-theology which was only 
later and artificially imposed upon farm and village life. 


When Is a City Not a City? 


A second reason modern Mennonites must revise their 
"urban-only" theory of Anabaptist origins is that its presen- 
tation in the church press is too simplistic. No attempt is 
made to differentiate between "urban" life in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Europe and that of twentieth-century North America. 
"Urban" is not a term synonymous with itself across five cen- 
turies. In 1991, when Mennonites are realizing that the 
word "man" has different denotations than it had previously, 
the church needs to recognize the same for "city." 

With approximately 18,000 inhabitants in 1500, Zurich 
ranks right up there with contemporary Ephrata, Pennsylva- 
nia; Goshen, Indiana; and Reedley, California, as a major 
metro-area. Undoubtedly, cities of fewer than 25,000 
played a relatively more important cultural and economic 
role in late medieval Europe than they do in North Ameri- 
can society today. The university life and trading travel of 
sixteenth-century towns cannot be overlooked. Neverthe- 
less, the town and cities in which Anabaptism was found 
differed markedly from their supposed modern "counter- 
parts." Not only was medieval Zurich fundamentally differ- 
ent from twentieth-century Philadelphia, it was likewise dif- 
ferent from twentieth-century Zurich! Old Zurich and New 
York City are not the same walled town. A Mennonite un- 
derstanding of the historical uniqueness of every culture and 
cultural institution must make us very wary, at best, of label- 
ing Toronto as Zurich Several Centuries Later, Otherwise 
Unchanged. 

Anabaptism represents a tapestry of radical ideas woven 
from a variety of spiritual threads in multiple regional colors, 
according to the pattern of the New Testament. Swiss 
Anabaptism had a different texture than its Dutch counter- 
part. Dutch Anabaptism was more independent of Swiss ori- 
gins than the various southern groups were. 

Only among the Dutch did Anabaptism—a very specific 


type of Anabaptism—thrive as an urban movement. Dutch 
cities were larger and more truly urban in character than the 
towns which Swiss, south German and Moravian Anabap- 
tism knew. Anabaptism was associated with cities in The 
Netherlands from its beginnings in Emden, through its con- 
vulsions in Miinster, to its survival and redefinition in Am- 
sterdam, Haarlem and Dordrecht. 

Persecution moved Swiss and Dutch Anabaptists in oppo- 
site sociological directions. In Switzerland, with its small cit- 
ies and mountainous terrain, suspected Anabaptists could es- 
cape detection by moving from cozy towns to secluded 
mountain valleys. But in the North, where the countryside 
was flat and more densely settled, rural Anabaptists could 
flee to the larger cities to get lost in the crowd. The Swiss 
fled from the city; their Dutch brothers and sisters fled to 
the city. But we cannot point to Zurich—as is often done— 
for an example of Anabaptism’s "original urban character." 


Where Does This Leave Us? 


All of this is not to say that Mennonites do not belong in 
today’s cities. Nor is it to argue that the farm is necessarily a 
better place to live out one’s Mennonite faith. But, Men- 
nonites today need to be historically honest with themselves 
if they ever hope to be so with others. 

Bender’s Vision did give twentieth-century Mennonites a 
sorely needed, if only partial, vision of themselves. How- 
ever, Mennonites need to be up front with their recovered 
past. The church needs to own up to its roots in a rural up- 
rising, for example. The Mennonite movement must accept 
the diversity in its beginnings even if it means sacrificing 
the ironically wonderful notion of "urban" origins. 

Mennonites also need to be honest in their use of history. 
If Anabaptism in Zurich is a "rationale" for moving to Chi- 
cago, then Mennonites have both abused their history and 
cheated themselves out of discovering the reasons for living 
where they do. 

As late twentieth-century Mennonites, let’s value our 
heritage by using it honestly. By learning about our diverse 
roots we can shed all old stereotypes. With a full and well- 
founded historical identity we could even find real, positive 
reasons for what we do today, instead of using historical half- 
truths as a cheap cover. If there is one thing we can learn 
from our Anabaptist forbears, it is to be genuine. 


Endnotes: 
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Steve Nolt, Lancaster, PA, is an interpreter at The People’s 
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Readings from Mennonite Writings New and Old which 
will be published next year. He is an interpreter at the People’s 
Place. 
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Mennonite Weekly 


Star Inquirer: 


“What Inquiring Minds Want to Believe’ 


While the larger Mennonite church 
has many fine papers and magazines, | 
think there is a gap in the reading ma- 
terial that is available to Mennonites. 
Many of the magazines are predictable 
and serious, with headlines that are 
too short. What about those of us who 
only read headlines and are looking for 
the stuff that is really interesting and 
at the heart of life? Is there a Mennon- 
ite paper for us? | think not! 

It is the time to introduce a new 
concept into Mennonite publishing. 
We need a paper that prints what is re- 
ally important and is not afraid to print 
the truth—paper that is not afraid to 
go beyond the expected and the rou- 
tine. I would like to propose the Men- 
nonite Weekly Star Inquirer. 

The Mennonite Weekly Star In- 
quirer would not only sell well among 
Mennonites, but would be a great out- 
reach piece. It would have the ability 
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by Emerson L. Lesher 


to go beyond the current market group 
to serve a target group never before 
touched by Mennonites. Not only 
would the style and format differ from 
other papers, but so would the distribu- 
tion. The Mennonite Weekly Star In- 
quirer would only be sold in metal 
racks—right beside those other organs 
of truth—the National Inquirer and 
Weekly Star. Shouldn’t there be a 
Christian/Mennonite alternative to 
such worldly papers? Shouldn’t we pro- 
vide a Christian option for those in 
the supermarket check-out line? 

Below are the titles of some stories 
that you could have read about in the 
last year had there been a Mennonite 
Weekly Star Inquirer: 


eFirst Mennonite Church Planted in 
Space 

eElvis Heard Singing 606 

eMennonite Bishop Gains 95 Pounds 


for Vision 95 


e200 Mennonites Disappear at Potluck 
after Eating Red Jello 


e Mennonites Refuse to End Relief 
Sale: Currently in Day 39 


eMennonite Developer Disappears 
into Suburbs 


eBaby Born with Covering 

eChurch Officials Deny They Were 
Visited by Alien Beings 

eCat Raised in Mennonite Home 
Refuses to Kill Mice 

eMCC Workers Find a New World 


©500 Mennonite Men Singing Causes 
Psychic Disturbance 


eMennonite Philosopher Disproves 
His Own Existence 


eSex is Determined to be the Cause of 
Most Mennonite Children 


eMennonite Farmer Claims Simons 


Appeared in 3-Headed Lamb 


e New Survey Reveals: Mennonites 


Find Happiness in Guilt 
eGospel Herald Sued by Christian 
Living 
eMCC Soap Found to Reverse Aging 


Process 
e Mennonite Lawyers Sue to Prove 


God is Their Judge 


eMore-with-Less Recipes Found to 
Increase TV Viewing 


eMennonite Editors Deny Publishing 
Sensational and Revealing Articles 


eJim Bakker Joins Mennonites: "I’m 
the Most Humble Person I Know!" 


eRussian Wheat Linked to Improved 


Human Genes 
eGC Denies Merger Talks with GM 


eMennonite Group Claims Conrad 


Grebel Alive in Miami, Florida 


eMCC Announces New Cookbook for 
the 90s: A Lot More for Lite Less 


eGood Books Announces: The Best of 
Lite Amish Cooking 


ePotpie Found to Cut Heart Attacks 
e Anabaptist Leader Survives on 


Zwieback for 400 Years 


110 


Emerson L. Lesher is Director of 
Older Adult Services at Philhaven Hospi- 
tal, in Mount Gretna, Pennsylvania. He 
is looking for a publisher and editor for the 
Mennonite Weekly Star Inquirer. Send 
resume, $29.99 (credit cards accepted) , 
and your picture to him at 3513 Old 
Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, Pennsylva- 


nia 17534. 
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by Naomi and John Lederach 


Recovery of Hope is a program of therapy for couples whose marriages are in complete despair. Headquartered at Philhaven Hospi- 
tal, Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania, Recovery of Hope has two distinguishing features—storytelling and an intensive week of marital ther- 


apy 


co-directors of the program and its national network. 


The following story is one of more than 15 collected in the new book, Recovery of Hope, by Naomi and John Lederach, who are 
re 


Matt and Susan tell their story regularly to other hurting couples at the Saturday morning introductory Recovery of Hope 
sessions. As one of the "presenting couples," Matt and Susan write their story so they are sure to say what they still find diffi- 
cult to talk about, yet is likely to be helpful to those who have come in despair. These presentations are vulnerable. They 
express aloud and truthfully the pain these couples have known, usually much like that being experienced by their audi- 
ences. In contrast to their audiences, however, these "presenting couples" have discovered hope. 

The format for the presentations is set: the couple begins their story with an introduction which the husband reads. Then, 
in alternating fashion, they tell of their journey, each spouse recounting the difficulty and hopelessness each has experienced. 
During the second half they again take turns, describing how they began to have hope for their relationship, and what they 
learned and worked at to make their marriage more satisfying. The wife reads a conclusion to their presentation. 

Matt and Susan’s story is presented here as they give it on a Saturday morning to inquiring couples. Matt begins. 


e are here today because we believe that there is 

hope for your marriage. We did not believe in 

that hope when we sat in your place one Saturday 
morning. We could not look at each other in love; only 
with disgust, anger and resentment. Our journey has not 
been an easy one. The pain of a broken relationship is 
healed through communication and time. We are not proud 
of what has happened; quite the opposite. We share it only 
so you, too, may find hope. 

"We were young when we married. I was 20 and ready 
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for the fun of marriage. What it became was hard, laborious 
work for which | was not prepared. I was not prepared for 
all that Susan expected. I grew up in a home where we just 
lived from day to day. The most exciting thing we discussed 
was the weather. You just lived. You didn’t talk about liv- 
ing. Here I was with a wife who thought we should discuss 
everything. I would simply respond, ‘I didn’t really think 
about that,’ or ‘I don’t know what I think about that.’ She 
would often stomp away in anger and | would let her go. 
‘She’ll get over it,’ | would say to myself. 


"As long as she was working full-time, things seemed to 
go okay, but when our first child was born, | realized that 
this baby would change more than just our sleep patterns! 
Financially the crunch hit me hard. I felt like the only solu- 
tion was to take on more hours at work. So began the long 
12-hour days that became such a big part of the last seven 
years. 

"| would come home and not want to be bothered by any- 
thing. I just wanted to be left alone. Work became my sole 
purpose in life. I would often leave at 5:30 a.m. and work 
until 7:00 or 8:00 at night. I thought I was being a good hus- 
band, a good provider. Isn’t that what a husband is sup- 
posed to do—provide security for the family? Actually, I 
was avoiding my home life. 

"Sometimes Susan would ask me specific questions when 
I got home from work, or bring me a problem she was hav- 
ing with the children. I would often say, ‘Pll think about it,’ 
or ‘Do whatever you want.’ Then I would go sit in my chair, 
lift my newspaper as a shield and hide behind it. Susan 
would get angry and go watch TV. Things only got worse." 


usan gives her side of the story. 

"T had a mother who taught me how to cook, sew and 

clean. I believed that was what I needed to know be- 
fore getting married. In addition, I was in Future Homemak- 
ers of America, I took 4-H every summer and I even had a 
Marriage and Family class in college. 

"Even though | wasn’t sure Matt was the one, he was a 
nice guy, I knew I could have done a lot worse, and no one 
else was interested in me. So it seemed right. | imagined 
adoring a loving husband who would come home to me, 
make love and adore me in return. 

"As weeks turned into months, my fantasies about mar- 
riage lay like all the crumbled Kleenexes beside our bed. 
Matt didn’t seem to think about much at all! I would start 
discussions only to have them end with, ‘Let me think 
about it,’ but most of the time he never responded to what I 
had asked. 

"I began to feel deceived and betrayed, but mostly | felt 
sorry for myself. At work | found the discussions, the af- 
firmation, the real sense of personhood that I needed so 
much. I knew I was okay because of the way my co-workers 
responded to me. 


"During my first pregnancy I felt wholeness too. I was go- 
ing to be responsible for this precious gift from God. | was 
overjoyed and felt that things were going to be fine again. 
But five weeks after Eric was born, my world again began to 
tumble. The work of having a new baby was tremendous. 
Matt didn’t seem to see any way he could help care for the 
baby. Occasionally he held Eric while he continued to read 
the paper. He did not wake up at night for feedings or even 
offer to change the baby. He was functioning in the only 
way he knew, having learned from his father who thought 
babies were women’s work." 

Matt says that he spent more and more time at work and 
eventually found companionship with a "certain female" 
with whom he worked. "I looked forward to work and found 
it increasingly difficult to be at home where things were 
only getting worse. 

"[ started taking off by myself on mini-vacations. | de- 
cided if | had extra vacation days, I was going to use them 
myself—I had earned them. I even tried to make sure that 
there was something to do by myself on Saturdays. | slept to 
avoid going somewhere or doing anything with Susan and 
the children. I would often sleep late on Sunday mornings 
so I wouldn’t have to go to church. I began to think about 
how nice it would be to leave Susan and move somewhere 
by myself so I wouldn’t have to be responsible to anyone but 
me. 

"Things grew steadily worse. It took too much effort to 
talk with Susan about our troubles. If] suggested that the 
dishes needed to be washed or rattled the hangers in my 
closet searching for clothes | wanted, Susan would stomp 
away in complete outrage, as though I had criticized her. | 
didn’t respond to her innuendos that | assumed no responsi- 
bility around the house and that I had no faith because I did- 
n’t attend church regularly. The wall between us kept get- 
ting higher. We were pushing each other as far away as pos- 
sible, instead of seeing what we each needed to do to make 
things better." 

Susan continues. "I spent a lot of time trying to ease my 
incredible hurt. I busied myself with babysitting up to eight 
preschoolers at a time for long periods of the day. Full of 
noise and the chores of children, I had little time to think of 
what I saw as failure on my part and the loneliness and de- 
pression I felt. I became extremely involved in church and 
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community activities. I went to P.T.A., taught Sunday 
School, planned activities for community children, took 
meals to anyone who was moving in or out of the area or to 
families with a new baby. Each time I had a negative experi- 
ence or felt as though someone did not seem to appreciate 
all I was doing, I knew that I was a failure and of no use to 
anyone. 

"During dessert one evening Matt commented about the 
number of calories in the second piece of pie I was taking. 
To me it wasn’t just a comment; it meant he thought I was 
fat, sloppy and disgusting. I fell apart from his smallest criti- 
cism or suggestions. I was convinced I had to be perfect! I 
would inquire about what Matt was doing at work, checking 
for whatever was substituting for our lack of relationship. 

He would assure me of his love and continue to work, sleep, 
work, sleep—and talk very little. 

"I avoided looking at myself in the mirror because I could- 
n’t face what | felt. Feelings of extreme failure flooded over 
me frequently. I knew Matt was avoiding any kind of con- 
flict. He neither criticized nor encouraged me. The newspa- 
per became a wall made of concrete. He expressed his need 
for time alone and yearly took several mini-vacations, excit- 
edly packing to golf or hunt, oblivious to my stress in caring 
for two small children and the house. Once when he was 
gone Eric got sick and I was up repeatedly during the night. 
Then the kitchen water pipe burst and I knew | was the re- 
sponsible one. I had to be. 

"My martyr complex was developing solidly. I was the 
good one doing all the right things. I was certainly not to 
blame and it was time people knew what an awful life I was 
experiencing. I didn’t tell anyone directly; I just stopped 
covering for Matt’s absences and for his attitudes. I reveled 
in anyone speaking negatively about him. 

"| knew our love was gone. But I decided I would remain 
in the marriage because that was my commitment. | knew, 
also, that I would never again love him. From here on out I 
would go through the motions, life would never be different 
and | would just be strong enough to endure it all. I decided 
to be single. I was a single parent anyway. 

"| began making my own decisions about everything. | 
made purchases without consulting Matt. I was gone when | 
wanted to be gone, even if it was over suppertime. I be- 
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lieved that this separate life could lead me to better feelings 
about myself. In fact, it only served to darken my life. God 
seemed so far away. How was this possible? I decided to tell 
Matt that I would remain faithful to my marriage commit- 
ment, but I was leaving for a while so that I wouldn’t feel so 
completely overwhelmed by the hopelessness of it all." 


ne night after a particularly long day at work," Matt 
(sits, "Susan asked me if I had given any thought 

to what we had discussed the day before. I didn’t an- 
swer her but went straight for my paper. She came over, 
took the paper, leaving me to feel fully exposed, and said em- 
phatically, Don’t be surprised if you come home some day 
and find that the children and I are not here anymore!’ 
Even after she said that I didn’t say a word. I retrieved the 
paper and went right on reading. Of course, I wasn’t read- 
ing. | was thinking about what she said and | knew she was 
serious. 

"The next day at work was a long one for me. | was up- 
tight and edgy. I snapped at people. But | did leave work at 
a decent time, which was unusual for me. When | got 
home, Susan’s car was not in the driveway. I walked into 
the house and it looked the same as when I had left in the 
morning; there were no toys lying around and it looked as 
though no one had been there all day. I panicked: ‘Oh, no, 
she left with the kids!’ 

"T quickly ran up to the bedrooms and saw that every- 
thing looked normal, but I still didn’t know what might 
have happened. About an hour later, much to my relief, I 
heard her car turn into the driveway. I said nothing. I sat 
reading the paper, showing no signs of what | was feeling. 

"A day or so later Susan told me she had talked to our 
pastor. He suggested that we go to Recovery of Hope. I 
knew our marriage was miserable, but was it that bad? I was- 
n’t sure | wanted to go. | didn’t want people to know we 
weren't getting along. 

"The next day at work I began to think about how good 
it would feel to be in love again with Susan. Maybe we 
should get some professional help in a safe setting. I told 
her that night that I would go. It felt like the right move. 

"The introductory meeting was frightening. As we sat 
with other hurting couples, the silence in the room was deaf- 


ening. The room felt cold, but sweat was running down my 
back. 

"As the presenting couples started telling their stories, | 
felt as though they were telling my story—our story. We 
were on that same unloving road. | identified with much 
that they said. 

"After their presentations, we had time to ourselves and 
then with a counselor to decide whether or not to try Recov- 
ery of Hope’s intensive week of marital therapy. | still had 
doubts. Were we making too much of our situation? Could- 
n’t we solve this ourselves? Would people at work under- 
stand why I needed time off? How could I explain it? 

"We talked very little as we drove to Philhaven to begin 
our week. When we got there we simply sat in the cara 
while, not really wanting to go in. Finally, I got out of the 
car and began the journey. Susan followed. 

"As the week progressed, we realized how long it had 
been since we just talked, and it felt good. But there was so 
much to see about ourselves, and that wasn’t easy. The sec- 
ond day was the most difficult for me. With the help of sev- 
eral therapists, we saw our marriage in a new light. Using 
role play, they accurately showed us what a typical evening 
was like at our house. I didn’t want to believe it! I told 
them | didn’t act that badly. 

"Our week took shape around two major points: under- 
standing how we had come to be the way we were, and be- 
ginning to discover how we might resolve some of the diffi- 
culties we faced. They helped us to get in touch with the an- 
ger and the pain, but also with solutions. Seeing myself as 
an uninvolved, uncommunicative shell was devastating. 
Susan cried and cried for me as she saw my amazement, 
when I began to realize what | had become. 

"One of the most important things I discovered was how 
our families affect us and our ways of thinking. I saw how 
my parents shaped and formed my life. | didn’t know how 
to be an independent adult. I was a dependent husband and 
father, wanting Susan to take care of me and all my needs. | 
had allowed my parents to do all kinds of things for me be- 
cause I was so afraid of failure that I didn’t risk much of any- 
thing. 

"| began to understand how this almost ruined our mar- 
riage. I had been prevented from seeing that I was capable 


of much more than they or I thought I could do. 

"As each day passed, I felt both healing and doubt. How 
could we weave all this new understanding into our mat- 
riage and the way we related to each other?" 


S usan picks up her part of the story. "Our pastor had 


sensed correctly that things were not right between 

Matt and me. Sometimes I felt like a spider hanging 
from a tiny filament of a web, but whenever our pastor 
called, I felt such love and hope. Although those phone 
calls didn’t do much to make things different at our house, | 
felt strengthened and encouraged by his care and concern. 

"It was during a particularly tumultuous week that Pastor 
Thompson urged us to go to Recovery of Hope. He assured 
us that we did not have to make any kind of commitment 
beyond the introductory session. Maybe we could find a lit- 
tle hope, he explained encouragingly. 

"T couldn’t imagine Matt consenting to go. I expected 
him to refuse because | thought he would see it as too threat- 
ening. When his reply was positive, I felt like a match had 
been lit and there was a tiny flicker of hope lighting my 
darkness. 

"It wasn’t easy making the decision to go for help. I was 
afraid of falling down, down, down, deeper into my dark 
hole. I cried a lot during that week as pain and buried anger 
bubbled up inside me. Several times I ran to the bathroom 
to physically throw up all the bad that | felt psychologically. 

"l learned that Matt saw me, not as a woman, but as a 
mommy. | learned that, not unlike the Pharisees, I used 
God to make myself look better in ‘church peoples’ eyes.’ | 
cried uncontrollably when Matt clung to me for comfort 
from his own personal pain. 

"| saw my extended family as I never had before. They 
had not enhanced me as much as | thought. They had done 
many things well, but some things they did merely to exer- 
cise their parental authority and control. That authority 
had become so powerful over me that I now refused to let 
anyone gain that kind of control of me, not even God. In 
fact, | even found it hard to let anyone close to me have an 
opinion different from mine. 

"My confusion with my parents’ power led me to discredit 
Matt, to not trust his opinion, to ridicule him instead of sup- 
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port him. | was figuratively neutering Matt. He was noth- 
ing. | did not trust his judgments about anything. He was a 
role ‘husband,’ but I saw nothing worthwhile in him. If 1 
had a financial question, I asked my father. If I had a sexual 
question or fear, I asked my mother. | didn’t hesitate to dis- 
cuss my ‘neutered’ husband or his disgusting nothingness. 

"Confusing God with my biological father led me to cre- 
ate my own God, one who expected me to become a doer. 
The therapists pulled up the shades on my views of God and 
encouraged me to stand alone before God and to allow Matt 
to do the same. 

"The healing that began that week was nothing short of 
miraculous. Matt began to see me beyond the mommy role 
and I began to see him as a unique and marvelous man. In 
the guest home where we stayed we had time to just be to- 
gether, time without the children to talk, argue, pray and 
make love. Our relationship was reborn." 


uring the following months," Mark continues, "we 

worked on those areas in our relationship that we 

had together identified as needy. We committed our- 
selves to more time together, to improving our efforts to ac- 
complish household chores as a team. | decided to reduce 
my work hours. Reluctantly I approached my boss. He nod- 
ded his head, claimed he understood, and I began my first 
week of nine-hour days. Three weeks later I stood before 
him as he told me that I wasn’t pulling my weight. How, he 
asked, was the work going to get done? Seeing that this was 
an impossible situation, | resigned my position as co-man- 
ager to take a job as a truck driver for the same company. 

"It was hard at first to change from time at work to more 
time at home. | felt that I was out of my environment. | 
had many adjustments. The children loved my extra invest- 
ment of time, and | became a new person in their eyes as 
well. 

"| put my paper down and talked to Susan, and I discov- 
ered a friend. Sometimes the difference in the way we re- 
lated frightened me. | didn’t believe it could last. But 
slowly I began to trust this new relationship." 

Susan speaks again. "Following our intensive week, | was 
extremely positive. I felt like I had been given the most 
wonderful gift, a new relationship! I was once again able to 
love Matt. I never believed it could be. But now I did be- 
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lieve in what happened with us and in the possibilities for 
the future. 

"T clung to Matt. I clung too hard and depended too 
much on him. After all this work, | still suffered the head- 
aches that my family doctor had diagnosed as psychological. 
I still felt failure. I felt dark and sometimes out of control. 

"Matt tried to understand my emotional turmoil. He told 
me I puzzled him, but that he loved me. He encouraged me 
to call a competent psychologist. I hung up three times be- 
fore I actually made the appointment. Inside of me there 
was box upon box of things I needed to work out, my feel- 
ings toward my mother and father and my hatred of myself. 

"I wanted my moment in the sun, but I couldn’t have 
that moment because | wasn’t good enough for myself. The 
psychologist showed me the grace of God. He showed me 
how I was destroying myself with hatred and fear, and | 
orew. 

"T am learning that my expectations are often not realis- 
tic for others or myself. Iam learning to be satisfied and 
content with me as I am at this moment. I have found new 
freedom in discovering a God who does not demand but re- 
quests my response. Matt and I have scaled the wall that 
used to divide us. We share our time and our opinions with 
each other. Our relationship, which existed in a drought, 
no longer thirsts. 

"Whenever we review this part of our lives, we experi- 
ence some old familiar feelings. It is as though we put on 
our old glasses and see each other through those old lenses." 


usan concludes: "Matt used the newspaper to keep me 

away when we started to put our story on paper. I used 

the TV when Matt said, ’Let’s get to it.’ It seemed like 
a rerun of feelings and made us ask why we should go 
through this again. It all comes down to you," Susan looks 
up at the couples in difficulty who are listening to their 
story. "You and your marriage are worth the little discom- 
fort we may feel in sharing our story with you. Hope is there 
for you, too. We wish you a clear path to find it." 


Excerpted from the book Recovery of Hope by Naomi and John Leder- 
ach © 1991 by Good Books, Intercourse, PA. All rights reserved. Used 


by permission. 


A new voice has appeared among 
us. A band of voices newly gathered, 
to be historically accurate. They are 
the Reunion Vocal Band, a group of 
folk musicians, who first made their 
mark in other settings in the late ’60s 
and early ’70s (see Festival Quarterly, 
Fall, 1990, page 16). Now come to- 
gether from all those many places, they 
make music to highest heaven. . .and 
to the deepest stirring of your lonely 
soul. 

This more-than-a-dozen band of 
Anabaptist poet-songsters have come 
together from far and wide to the Shen- 
andoah hills over the past couple years 
with their guitars, drums, fiddles and 
voices—voices gravelly, nightingale- 
like and common. 

Their new tape, "Hunger for 
Beauty," includes a dozen songs, most 
of which were composed by members 
of this many-members-one-body blend- 
ing of song and spirit. 

Blending? Well, yes, generally in 
each song. My untutored ear says the 
instrumentals are stronger than the vo- 
cals in a few spots. At other times the 
voices are transporting. 


Soul-Stirring 


Music 


by Earl Martin 


The songs are varied. Almost jar- 
ringly so. A smorgasbord. A commu- 
nity scrapbook. Electric eclectic, you 
might say. Somehow the sum of the 
parts may be larger than the whole. 
But it’s a sizeable sum at that. 

The power of the new song is that 
it’s an old song. For example, Chuck 
Neufeld, "a weary old wanderer," weep- 
ing over life and the "news of hate," 
sits with his son and sings an old song. 
In his son—I thought he was singing 
about my son—he sees a light like he’s 
"never seen" before. Talk about hope! 

Several good fight songs are here. 
The spiritual fight. The old-fashioned 
fight against the devil, though here 
that devil may also take the form of 
"the faceless white man [that] sits high 
upon his throne." But sometimes draw- 
ing on black soul themes—South Af- 
rica, Old South—they find new power 
"because we will stand together." 

Here you'll also discover the home- 
spun—the chortle of a child, or the 
"headin’ home. . .see you by and by" 
type that draws full blend on those re- 
union vocals. 

But the most soul-swelling piece is 
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Jim Croegaert’s "Why Do We Hunger 
for Beauty." Dean Clemmer’s haunt- 
ing pedal steel moves to the cathedral- 
clear chimes of an electric piano. 
Then in haunting simplicity Croegaert 
breathes in the lyrics of awe and mys- 
tery: 

Dark are the branches 

Reaching for light 

High is the path of 

The hawk in its flight 

Turning and gliding 

Greeting the night. . . 

Why do we hunger for beauty 


When you hear it with the band, 
your soul—in grateful tears—knows. 


Earl Martin, who hopes to be a song- 
ster in his next life, coordinates Mennon- 
ite Central Committee’s East Asia pro- 
grams with his wife Pat. 


(Hunger for Beauty, Reunion Vocal 
Band. Alive Recordings, 1991. FQ Read- 
ers’ Price: $7.20. Regular price: $9.00. 
Use the Readers’ Book Service on page 31 to 
order this tape.) 
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Mirror of the Martyrs 


by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider 


Anabaptists were not always despised. In fact, their up- Excerpted from the book Mirror of the Martyrs © 1990 by 
standing ways complicated matters for those charged with Good Books, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. All rights reserved. 
their punishment. On some occasions officials maneuvered Used by permission. 


to try not to kill one of these believers. 

In their presentation of martyr stories in Mirror of the 
Martyrs, John Oyer and Robert Kreider show the many sides 
of these experiences, including the dilemmas of reluctant 
city leaders. 
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Officials Reluctant to Execute 
Joris Wippe, Dordrecht, 1558 


Joris Wippe was a good man, respected highly by his 
neighbors and fellow citizens in Dordrecht, The Nether- 
lands. As a dyer he established cordial relations with cloth 
dealers who handled his product. When his religious views 
came under question, he was summoned before the city 
authorities. His fellow tradesmen counseled him not to flee 
but to trust in the goodwill of the officials. The authorities 
were dismayed to discover he was an Anabaptist. They 
hoped he would flee, and that they could avoid the unpleas- 
ant task of carrying out the imperial mandate of capital pun- 
ishment. So they sent him up to the provincial capital, The 
Hague, hoping to have the case taken out of their hands. It 
did not work. Wippe was returned to Dordrecht for trial 
and sentencing. 

Still reluctant, the officials stalled for time. Finally they 
sentenced him to death because the law demanded it. Un- 
like the cases of most Anabaptist martyrs, no one seems to 
have tried to dissuade Wippe from his faith. To friend and 
neighbor alike his religion was valid. They were impressed 
with his kindness to the poor. 

Repeatedly the city executioner refused to kill Wippe. 
Wippe had given food and other material aid to the man. 
Executioners were usually poor men, drawn from the lower 
class. For seven weeks Wippe lay unpunished in his prison 
within the city gate tower. Finally a soldier was found who 
was willing to kill the man. To avoid public outcry, the sol- 
dier drowned Wippe in a barrel within the prison. As was 
the custom, officials hung Wippe’s corpse upside down from 
the public gallows at the city’s edge. 

What sustaining scriptures did a doomed Anabaptist 
find? Wippe wrote two letters, full of joy and loving admoni- 
tion, to his wife, and one to the three oldest of his seven 
children. The three letters were filled with scripture quota- 
tions. For assurance that God cared for the helpless and the 
accounts of other persecuted heroes of the faith, Wippe used 


Psalms 34 and 128, John 15:20-21 and I] Maccabees 7. For 


admonitions to his wife and children he referred to Hebrews 
13:16-17, I Peter 4:9, Matthew 12:42-43, 
I Timothy 5:10 and the counsel of 
Tobias to his son. He even asked 

his oldest son to teach the four 
youngest children how to read. 
In these and other scriptures 
Wippe uncovered a mosaic 
rich in consolation and as- 
surance, enlivened always 
by joy. 
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Oregon 91 
Art Exhibit 


A group of Oregon Mennonite artists— 
Larry Passmore, Judy Hall, David Roth and 
Edna Kennel—worked many hours to put 
together an art exhibit for Oregon 791. 
Displayed in a room adjacent to the main 
convention hall, the show received a great 
deal of attention. One especially moving 
piece was a series of inter-connected clay 
plates on which were inscribed excerpts 
from the diary of Donna Joy Diller, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. Diller created the piece as a 
form of therapy following the untimely 
death of her 41-year-old mother. 

Having decided that the exhibit should 
celebrate the western flavor of Oregon ’91, 
the committee invited Mennonite artists 
from the western portion of the United 
States to participate. Six professional 
Mennonite artists from other regions in 
North America were also invited to send 
work. 

Of particular note were a four-part, 
mixed media image about the Persian Gulf 
war by Anne Barber, Portland, Oregon, 
stunning black and white photographs by 
Greg Ebersole, Kelso, Washington, and 
serigraphs, which demonstrated the dispa- 
rate regional influences on their work, en- 
titled Desert Suite IV by Gwen Peterson, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Wooded 
Hill by David Peter Hunsberger, Waterloo, 
Ontario. —Louise Stoltzfus 
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Gwen and Less Gustafson-Zook: 


The Challenge and the Fun of Folk Music 


Less than two weeks after their son Si 
was born, folk musicians Les and Gwen 
Gustafson-Zook performed at Mennonite 
General Assembly in Eugene, Oregon. 
While young Si slept in his stroller next to 
a babysitter in the front row, his energetic 
parents played fiddle tunes on autoharp 
and guitar, and sang gentle, poignant 
songs, like John Gorka’s "Love is Our Cross 
to Bear," soulful tunes like the spiritual 
"Oh Healing River," and lively, spirited 
pieces like "The Pig Town Jig" and Tom 
Chapin’s "In the Nick of Time." Their 
sometimes tender, sometimes sprightly, 
voices wove melodies and harmonies into 
the air of the performance hall. They were 
clearly enjoying making music together. 

As well as performing in two evening 
concerts, the Gustafson-Zooks were asked 
to accompany the music in several of the 
main sessions at the General Assembly. 
"Music is an important part of worship," 
says Les. "Being invited to help with wor- 
ship was an affirmation that maybe I’m in 
the right field." 

"It validated the importance of what 
we're doing," adds Gwen. 

Les taught himself to play Christmas 
carols on an autoharp Gwen’s sister gave 
them for a wedding present, picking it up 
one Christmas when he needed to find a 
personal way to positively respond to the 
commercial Christmas hype. He became 
excited about playing when he realized he 
could play melody and background on the 
autoharp at the same time. "The challenge 


on the autoharp is to play the melody clean 
enough to be distinguishable," he says. 

His skill on the autoharp proves its 
value as a serious performance instrument. 
He has won the national autoharp cham- 
pionship, and placed twice in the top five 
in the international autoharp contest in 
Winfield, Kansas. "I’ve been competing in 
the autoharp world," Les modestly tells his 
audience. 

"I know some of you didn’t know there 
was an autoharp world," Gwen responds. 

The Gustafson-Zooks participate in oc- 
casional folk festivals and make them- 
selves available to local schools near their 
home in Albany, Oregon. In the schools, 
they introduce several folk instruments to 
their young audiences, performing tradi- 
tional folk songs, like "This Old Man" and 
"She'll Be Coming Round the Mountain," 
and working their way toward more con- 
temporary folk music. "We emphasize that 
the folk tradition keeps changing," Les ex- 
plains. 

Performances in coffee houses and 
events like Oregon ’91 have given the Gus- 
tafson-Zooks a range of opportunities to 
expand their repertoire of available music. 
"The challenge," says Les, "is to not dupli- 
cate all the stuff that’s current. My goal is 
to perform some of the good music that 
friends write. I think it’s sad when you can 
listen to a whole concert and not walk 
away with the tunes running around in 
your head. I want to do music with a 
melody line that people will remember." 


"Learning new music is challenging, ' 
notes Gwen. "We're two different people 
with two different ideas as to how each 
piece should be performed." They have 
occasionally learned music simply by lis- 
tening to taped versions and picking out 
the harmony and instrumental parts by ear. 

In their current situation as household 
leaders of a Service Adventure Unit (Men- 
nonite Board of Missions) of 18- to 20- 
year-olds, they attend two different 
churches at different times of the year. 
Gwen, a recent graduate of Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, has the 
opportunity to preach at both. She enjoys 
preaching as well as performing music. For 
Les, music is a vocational pursuit. "Can 
one of us choose to do music as a vocation, 
and the other choose to do it for fun?" 
Gwen asks. "We'll keep on doing this as 
long as we enjoy it." 

"That’s one of the beauties of folk mu- 
sic," she adds. "It’s out there to be enjoyed. 
It’s the songs of the people." —Elizabeth 
Weaver Kreider 
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Akimbo: 
Theater from a Different Angle 


Literally, akimbo means slightly bent— 
at an angle. Akimbo, a new theater group 
based in Harrisonburg, Virginia, is theater 
from a different angle. They create most of 
their own sketches, beginning with im- 
provisations in their practice time, allow- 
ing each piece to take shape as their free 
spirits move them. Their two-hour presen- 
tation at Oregon 91 this summer included 
almost thirty short sketches, using drama, 
dance, comedy and music. 

Drawing on the power of paradox, 
Akimbo’s energy comes from a mixture of 
the sacred and the profane, hilarity and 
profound questions, sketches created live 
for each audience and carefully choreo- 
graphed dance routines. 

"The Auctioneer at Home" is an outra- 
geous farce on family life that feels all too 
real. In "A Balanced Sketch," a committee 
of men challenged by a woman to include 
female voices in their line-up of speakers 
fora conference, although a fairly common 
scene, takes on outrageous proportions. 
"Alleluia" plays on the typical fear of ap- 
pearing socially inappropriate. By portray- 
ing people floundering in the business of 
living, but plowing ahead nevertheless, 
they encourage audiences not to take 
themselves too seriously, to accept that 
uncertainty is part of life—people might as 
well laugh and enjoy themselves while 
they’re at it. 

Their performances at Oregon ’91 this 
summer received mixed responses. Some 
applauded, others objected to their 
frank—often hilarious—treatment of the 
body. 

"Our lives aren’t necessarily differenti- 
ated between the sacred and the profane," 
notes Ted Swartz. 

The religious community, says group 
member Duane Sider, tends to work with 
the "answers" and is considered to be the 
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7 Duane Sider 


Joy Mcllvaine 


realm of the sacred, while the art commu- 
nity, often thought of as profane, deals 
with the "questions." He adds, "In West- 
ern tradition, the sacred is the world of the 
spirit, while the profane is the world of the 
body. What we’re saying is that you don’t 
divide up the cosmos." 

Nancy Sider, another member of the 
group, adds, "Part of our humor is an ave- 
nue for healing—it’s a coming together of 
the body and the soul, an integrating of the 
various parts that God had a reason for 
putting together. If we can’t talk about 
some of these things that God created, 
then we can’t talk about the misuse of 
these things." 

In two sketches created by Barbra Gra- 
ber, Duane Sider portrays a clinician who 
asks questions of Andrea, a mentally 
handicapped woman played by Pamela 
Frey. The scenes are created live, Duane 
at one point leaving the stage as the audi- 
ence continues the line of questioning. 

"It was a risky piece," Graber points out. 
"One of our goals as Akimbo is to help us 
understand other people. We wanted to 
give a voice to mentally handicapped peo- 
ple in a way that was not making fun." 

"Drama can teach us how to laugh at the 
pain in life," notes Frey. The questions she 
received from the audiences during their 


Sue Swartz 


Eastern Mennonite Board of Mis- 


sions’ (Salunga, PA) Discipleship Min- 
istries organized a drama team especially 
to attend and give performances at Ore- 


gon 91. This particular YES (Youth 
Evangelism Service) team began its time 
together in an outreach program in 
Richmond, Virginia. After spending six 
months in Richmond working with Ju- 
bilee Christian Fellowship on various 
community and children’s programs, 
they left for Eugene, Oregon, and the 
Mennonite Church General Assembly 
in late July, 1991. 

Led by Bob Hunsberger, Perkasie, 
Pennsylvania, the group included Ruth 


Ted Swart Cheryl R. Zook 

four nights of performance during Oregon 
91 ranged from the deep to the idiotic. In 
portraying a mentally handicapped person, 
she said she believed that people validated 
her ability to reason, to be human, when 
they asked questions about how she felt 


about her life and environment. Other 
questions belittled her. 

tees . : " 

As Mennonite artists, states 


Akimbo’s statement of purpose, "we hope 
to reflect and examine the spoken and 
unspoken longings, questions and experi- 
ences of our life, our faith and our world. 
For Akimbo, practicing our creative work 
from within the context of acommunity is 
important. We also believe in a process 
and product that reflects mutuality and 
diversity." —Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


Waters, Kalona, Iowa, three women 
from the Lancaster, Pennsylvania area— 
Kenda Hallman, Becky Kachel and 
Eileen Stoltzfus—and two men from 
West Java in Indonesia—Ingar Sinar- 
ingbudi and Albert Tjabjono. 

While most of the team’s energy went 
into the youth convention, they also 
geared a serious dramatic presentation to 
the adult convention on Thursday eve- 
ning. A group of skits dealt with themes 
of intimacy with Christ and growth 
within the church. Several of the pieces 
were especially well choreographed and 
the small late-night audience seemed ap- 
preciative. —Louise Stoltzfus 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


"The Four FQ Habits" 


Habit 1: Renew your own subscription promptly. 

Habit 2: Remember to give FQ gift subscriptions. 

Habit 3: Keep supporting the International 
Subscription Fund. 

Habit 4: Order at least one book a year through FQ. 


e The New Jersey State Council on the 
Arts awarded Erma Martin Yost a 
1991/92 fellowship of $5,000 for her 
work with quilt/assemblages which 
combine cyanotypes, fetish objects, 
painted fabrics and drawings inspired 
by the American Southwest. A regu- 
lar exhibitor at the Noho Gallery in 
New York City, Yost has exhibited her 
art nationally and in several publica- 
tions. She is listed in Who’s Who in 
American Art. Bethel College dis- 
played a collection of her works in the 
Fine Arts Center Gallery October 6- 
atk 

e Mennonite Central Committee has 
produced a board game, using a map of 
the world and questions about devel- 
oping countries and MCC’s interna- 
tional involvements. Global Neigh- 
bors is designed for two to six players, 
and will be sold in various SELFHELP 


craft stores. 


. Let Christmas be a time 
"eu of thought, reflection, and 
‘ celebration. 


Born Giving Birth 
Creative Expressions of 
Mennonite Women 


A meaningful and treasured gift for anyone 
interested in the artistic expression of 
oa) Mennonite faith and life! Join a host of 
Mennonite artists, all of them women, as they 
explore the feminine creative spirit at work in 
the various cycles of their lives. Containing 
over 50 poems and 30 visual images (some in 
full-color) from artists across Canada and the 
United States, this book is as beautifully 
crafted as the art it contains. An ideal gift 
book. Limited quantities are available. 
Paper, 88 pages $19.95 U.S. | $23.95 CAN 


eg h 

Libel] 
e A "Mennonite Arts Weekend," 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Mennon- 
ite Fellowship, will feature artists of 
Mennonite backgrounds, workshops, 
discussions, informal and formal per- 
formance times, worship and poetry 
readings. The event is scheduled for 
the weekend of February 7-9, 1992. 
For registration information, write to 


1301 E. McMillan Street, Cincinnati, 


_ Christmas Goose 


By Geraldine and Milton Harder, Christmas 
Ohio 45206. Goose is a heartwarming story of love, loss, 

e "All That I Need is Before Me and sacrifice. This children’s book offers rare 
Tonight" is the title of a poem which _.__ insight into Hutterite life. Children and adults | 
won Regina Weaver of Goshen, Indi- alike will feel Rosie’s anguish and struggle as_ § 
ana first prize in The Lyric magazine’s they follow her relationship with First 

1991 College Poetry Contest. One of Gosling, and her decision to give him up. If 
900 hundred poems submitted by 200 your Christmas list includes children, this 
applicants, Weaver’s poem won her book belongs under the tree! Appropriate for 
$200 and appears in the fall issue of ages 8-14. 

Tat Ae. Paper, 77 pages $5.95 U.S. | $7.75 CAN 
e A West Fallowfield, Pennsylvania 
dairy farmer, Benjamin Kauffman 
regularly portrays Abraham Lincoln 
for local audiences at schools, retire- 
ment homes and banquets. People 
noted his resemblance to the Great 


Available at Faith & Life Bookstores, Provident 
Bookstores or from Faith & Life OrderLine: 


1 800 743-2484 


Celebrating 
110 Years of 


Service ia Education 


Emancipator when Kauffman grew a 8 1 88 t1e> 
soe Faith and Life Press Box 347 Newton, KS 67114-0347 
continued on page 26 SN, a Faith and Life Press Canada 600 Shaftesbury Blvd. 
ON Winnipeg, MB R3P 0M4 CODE FQ003 
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BORDERS 


A Daring Escape 
by Peter Dyck 


Yesterday the telephone rang and the 
speaker seemed excited. Today it rang 
again with another person wanting to 
share the same news with us. This after- 
noon’s mail brought a letter from a third 
person reporting on the event. 

"We just came back from a Harbin, 
China reunion in California," the letter 
from Frank and Marie Wiens begins, "The 
ranks are thinning, but this one was an 
especially good reunion." 

Elfrieda and I first heard the word "Har- 
bin" in Paraguay. We had brought refugees 
there after World War I] and someone 
mentioned the Harbiner Ecke (Harbin 
Corner) in the Chaco, the hinterland of 
Paraguay. We discovered that Harbin is a 
city in Manchuria, China, and that in the 
late twenties or early thirties Mennonites 
from Russia had made a daring escape over 
the frozen Amur River (which divides the 
Soviet Union and China) and fled to Har- 
bin. Now some of these Mennonites were 
living in Paraguay, in the Harbiner Ecke. 

Later we learned more about this most 
unusual border crossing. Unusual not only 
because of the risks taken and the number 
of people involved, this story fascinated us 
because of the fact that these audacious 
people had the courage and faith to believe 
that by going East they would ultimately 
get to the West. They had no intention of 
staying in China. 

After this brief encounter with the Har- 
bin-Corner people in Paraguay I read the 
book Die Flucht Ueber Den Amur (The 
Flight Over the Amur), by A. Loewen and 
A. Friesen, and in 1980 Herald Press pub- 
lished Wilfred Marten’s dramatic and his- 
torically accurate book, River of Glass. 
What a story! 

Of all the Mennonite sagas of border 
crossings, the escape over the frozen Amur 
river surely ranks among the best of the 
cliff-hangers. It would be one thing if a few 
daring young people had attempted to 
sneak across the frozen Amur, it is quite 
something else when an entire village at- 
tempts to reach the other side. They chose 
to flee under cover of darkness and in the 
dead of winter because then the Amur 
would be frozen solid. But what about the 
blood hounds? And what about their old 
people, pregnant women and small chil- 
dren? 


Piecing the story together through the 
years we learned that in 1930 some 200 of 
these Mennonites, who had become disil- 
lusioned with communism and fled over 
the Amur into China, had been admitted 
to the United States. They settled mostly 
in the Reedley, California area. In 1932 a 
group of 373 were moved to Paraguay by 
the Nansen International Office for Refu- 
gees under the sponsorship of the League 
of Nations. In 1934 another group of 180 
were settled in Brazil. 

After successfully crossing the Amur 
River these frightened and desperate peo- 
ple had had the good fortune to run into J. 
J. Isaac, a Mennonite physician in Harbin. 
He in turn contacted Mennonite relief or- 
ganizations in Europe and the Mennonite 
Central Committee, who then came to 
their rescue. In all, more than 750 people 
had fled the Soviet Union, crossed the 
Amur, stumbled about in Harbin and ulti- 
mately made it to the West. 

And in California they still have reun- 
ions. This year the group saw the film 
"And When They Shall Ask" and our own 
video—"New Beginnings." And then our 
telephone rang and the letter arrived. 
"This was an especially good reunion." 
Why? That’s hard to say. From what they 
said it was in part because remembering an 
event like that is a faith-building experi- 
ence. It was also partly because the group 
felt a kinship with those other Mennonite 
refugees they saw in the film and the video. 
And in part, as one person on the tele- 
phone said, it was because "God’s mercy 
and goodness became so real to me I just 
had to share it with you." 


Peter J. Dyck has spent 
a rich life shuttling 
refugees to new 
homelands, overseeing 
relief programs and 
telling wise and witty 
stories. He and his 
wife, Elfrieda, live in 


Akron, Pennsylvania. 
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beard for a church play, and began 
asking him to do impersonations. 

e In December, historian John Ruth 
will discuss "The Story of a People of 
the Land" and "Loving, Leveraging 
and Leaving the Land," two talks on 
Mennonite historical connection to 
farming and the land, at Laurelville’s 
Faith and Farming VII weekend. 

e Oliver Wendell (Tom) Schenk, a 
free-lance painter and painter of four 
well-known portraits of early Anabap- 
tist leaders—Conrad Grebel, George 
Blaurock, Felix Manz and Menno Si- 
mons—presented an exhibit of his 
paintings at Laurelville Mennonite 
Church Center October 18-20. 

e Paul D. Zehr (see blurb in Spring 
1991 Festival Quarterly) will exhibit 
Foci, a postcard-sized colored pencil 
and marker piece depicting an aerial 
view of a city, in the Association of 
Community Arts Agencies of Kansas 
touring Postcard Series XIV exhibit. 


ae 5 ott A oy Bs ; ; eR SE 
e Goshen College featured the Graber 
family of artists (featured in Festival 
Quarterly Winter 1991) in an Art Gal- 
lery exhibit October 4-27. Esther 
Buckwalter Graber and her adult 
children, Jane Graber, Ann Graber 
Miller, Sibyl Graber Gerig, Susan 
Graber Hunsberger and Steven Gra- 
ber, presented work in painting, pot- 
tery and jewelry. 

e A symposium on Cristobal Colén 
and the Mennonites, held at Corpus 
Christi Prince of Peace Mennonite 
Church October 19-20, explored the 
meaning of the 500-year commemora- 
tion of the famous voyage of 
Christopher Columbus from the 
standpoint of the native Americans. 
The event was sponsored by the His- 
torical Committee of the Mennonite 
Church. 

e Last August, Community Mennon- 
ite Church in Harrisonburg, Virginia 
invited members of the congregation 
to bring to the adult Sunday school 
class hour artwork or other creative 
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ad 
expression from any period in their 
lives. Nineteen people responded, 
bringing to the church fellowship hall 
ceramics, sculpture, quilts, woodburn- 
ings, Navajo and nature weavings, 
photography, handcrafted furniture, 
paintings, a handmade flintlock rifle 
and an Appalachian banjo. 
e The 18th Annual Apple Butter 
Frolic, sponsored by the Mennonite 
Historians of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
was held October 5 at the Indian 
Creek Haven Farm in Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania. The occasion featured 
foods, arts and trades of the 19th cen- 
tury Pennsylvania German commu- 
nity of the area. 
e Fermina Banyacya, a Hopi Men- 
nonite, is a renowned basket weaver 
whose work is featured in several 
books. She attends Oraibi Mennonite 
Church in Kykotsmovi, Arizona. 
e "Through Flood and Fire," a ser- 
mon by Messiah College English pro- 
fessor Paul Nisly, was one of 18 se- 
lected from 2,000 international entries 
in the fourth annual Best Sermons 
competition. The 18 winning homi- 
lies, along with 22 commissioned ser- 
mons, have been published by Harper 
San Francisco as Best Sermons 4. 
e Ken Nafziger, Marlene Kropf, Mary 
Oyer and Mary Metzler will lead the 
fifth annual Conference for Music 
and Worship Leaders at Laurelville 
January 10-12. Workshops and activi- 
ties will include planning of an Epiph- 
any service, song leading, general wor- 
ship planning, use of non-Western 
music and liturgical dance. 
e The Goshen College communica- 
tion department is accepting entries 
for the 1992 Peace Play Contest. 
Previously unpublished and unpro- 
duced one-act plays which address 
contemporary peace issues are eligible. 
Entries must be submitted by Decem- 
ber 31, 1991, to Lauren Friesen, Pro- 
fessor of Drama, Goshen College, 
Goshen, IN 46526. 
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FARMER’S THOUGHTS , 


Who Should Pull the Weeds? 


by Keith Helmuth 


We recently entertained a friend whose 
life had been formed by the urban milieu. 
He was knowledgeable about foods and 
concerned about nutrition, but had always 
relied on what appeared in his neighbor- 
hood markets. The beginning harvest of 
early summer on the farm was an intriguing 
prospect for him. 

I had been able, during the early part of 
the season, to do the needed weeding. Our 
various gardens had an aura of tidiness 
which bespoke the sense of care we always 
feel, but which is often not so clearly vis- 
ible. There was, however, a glaring excep- 
tion. 

The space we had reserved for tomatoes 
would accommodate two rows only by run- 
ning them closer than would allow for me- 
chanical cultivation. That narrow strip 
between the rows was designated for hand 
hoeing. Of course, the hoeing got side- 
lined by the continual flow of more urgent 
tasks. When I came to do the first pruning 
of the tomato plants | found lamb’s quar- 
ters, chickweed, purslane and all manner 
of other volunteers determined to heal the 
broken earth which a garden naturally has 
to be. They flourished in such rank growth 
and mutual tangled support that hoeing 
had to be deferred. There were even great 
clumps of oats sprouted from the straw 
mulch used here on last year’s garlic crop. 
Nothing would do for this but a bit of 
determined hand weeding. 

Our visitor had been getting the knack 
of harvesting spinach and lettuce and pull- 
ing up spring onions for the salad of the 
day. After bringing in the onions he of- 
fered, "Is there anything else I can pull?" 

"Sure," Ellen replied in good faith, "the 
tomatoes need weeding." 

At that moment it became clear that we 
had a significant difference in values. Pull- 
ing weeds clearly did not have the impor- 
tance, status or satisfaction of harvesting. 
We were a little slow to understand that 
our friend’s brief exposure to gardening 
hadn’t translated so quickly into a full 
sense that no part of garden work is de- 
meaning or of a lesser status than another. 

I will be the first to admit that some 
folks have a real knack for pulling weeds 
and get a lot of satisfaction from a job well 
done, while others are constitutionally ill 
equipped for the delicacy and persistence 
required. I would even agree that those 
best suited should pull most of the weeds. 


But it strikes me, on reflection, that the 
edict of the Jamestown Colony in its early 
days should be applied to garden weeding 
on the homestead farm--"No work, no eat." 
Perhaps that’s a little harsh. 

I will certainly continue to pull the 
weeds so we and our visitors can eat, but I 
am troubled by the effect of urban condi- 
tioning on the disposition for learning. 
Who knows what great insights and inspi- 
rations may suddenly glide through the 
circuits of your brain when you apply your 
skeletal and muscular system to the work 
of weeding? We would be immeasurably 
poorer in intellectual culture if many 
thinkers and writers of the past had not 
kept gardens. Keeping in mind that over- 
work and useless work are no virtue, we 
have a saying on North Hill Farm: "Work 
avoided is knowledge lost." 

There is a gender problem with the 
work of weeding. Around the world, 
women are stooped and hunkered in this 
labor, while the men talk cattle, operate 
machines, perform ceremonies, plot in- 
trigues and drink beer. On this account, | 
would certainly lean more heavily on male 
visitors to get their fingers.on the lamb’s 
quarters and the spading fork under the 
thistles. 

While the farm environment tends to 
reinforce traditional roles, it also tran- 
scends them. This experience of transcen- 
dence is critical to maturity. There is no 
liberation in simply reversing gender roles. 

The delight of the homestead farm is 
that there is real work that must be done. 
Sometimes, with regard to gender, it goes 
one way, sometimes the other, and in the 
process one finds the personal point of 
view dissolving into the community of life 
which flows through the seasons, flows and 
builds into a sense of mutual obligation, 
mutual service and easy self-forgetfulness. 


\ Keith Helmuth has 

AN developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. 
He writes out of "a 
background of ecological 
and social concern.” 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


e The art of Canadian prairie artist Mary 
Klassen is featured in a title published by 
Windflower Communications, The Balancing 
of the Clouds, edited by John Unrau. 

e Herald Press has recently published several 
teen and young adult novels. Rachel and 
Daniel are sequels to Ellie and Rebecca, by 
Mary Christner Borntrager. Whisper of 
Love, by Jewel Miller, is about a young 
Amish woman in the early 1900s. Melodie 
Davis is author of Departure, about a young 
woman working through issues of faith and 
coming of age in Spain. 

e The Sign of the Manipogo is a fantasy about 
future world events by Victor Thiessen. It is 
published by Windflower Communications. 


“Victor Thiessey s 


e Women in Mission (General Conference 
Mennonite Church) and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary and Service Commission (Mennon- 
ite Church) are providing a 1991-1992 re- 
source packet called "Widening the Circle 
Through Care." 

e Ministry in Partnership with African Inde- 
pendent Churches is a collection of reports 
presented at a 1989 assembly in Zaire. The 
book, edited by David A. Shank, is available 
from Mennonite Board of Missions in Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 

e A video and study guide on the Innu people 
of Labrador are available from Mennonite 
Central Committee. Labrador: Homeland or 
Wasteland? portrays the traditional life of the 
Innu people and addresses the problem of 
low-level military flights over Innu territory. 
¢ Donovan E. Smucker examines and sum- 
marizes books, articles, theses and other 
works on current Anabaptist social culture in 
The Sociology of Mennonites, Hutterites and 
Amish, A Bibliography with Annotations, Vol. 
II, 1977-1990, published by Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press. 

e A new video produced by the Historical 
Commission of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church traces the history of the Anabaptist 
movement and discusses the relevance of 
Anabaptism in the twentieth century. The 
Birth of Anabaptism is narrated by University of 


California History Professor Abraham Frie- 
sen. 

e The Wilfrid Laurier University Press has 
published David Joris and Dutch Anabaptism, 
1524-1543, by Gary Waite. Joris was a radi- 
cal reformer in the early Reform and 
Anabaptist movements. 

e The life of Russian Mennonite colonies in 
the last half of the nineteenth century is 
detailed in A Mennonite in Russia: The Diaries 
of Jacob D. Epp, 1851-1880, translated and 
edited by Harvey L. Dyck. Dyck’s extended 
Introduction and Analysis to the book places 
Epp’s writings in their cultural and historical 
context. It is published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 

e A Mennonite Brethren Bible College stu- 
dent, Chris Wiebe, is one of the editors of 
Caught in Modern Slavery: Tourism and Child 
Prostitution in Asia, published by The Ecu- 
menical Council on Third World Tourism in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

e With magazine, a teen periodical published 
jointly by Mennonite Publishing House and 
Faith and Life Press, produced an issue on 
peacemaking this past summer. A free copy 
of the peace issue, which includes Ron Sider’s 
"A Bold Vision for Peacemaking," Mike 
Waddell’s story of turning to pacifism after 
being a mercenary and an account of the 
Philippine revolution is available from Faith 
and Life, at 1-800-743-2428. 

e Shalom Lifestyles: Whole People, Whole Earth 
is a video curriculum for youth on peace as a 
lifestyle issue. Written and produced by 
Jerry Holsopple, the package contains sev- 
eral minutes of video for seven lessons, a 
leader’s guide and handouts for students. 
The video lesson segments portray conflict in 
Northern Ireland, violence as portrayed by 
U.S. media in one day and a parody of mili- 
tary advertising recruitment. It is available 
from Evangel Publishing House in Nap- 
panee, Indiana. 

e The General Conference Mennonite 
Church Commission on Education has pro- 
duced a six-page pamphlet entitled Peace by 
Piece, a collection of anecdotes about pacifist 
teachers’ classroom responses to the Persian 
Gulf War. The project, coordinated by 
Norma Peters Duerksen, arose from two 
forums held by the commission for teachers 
during the war. 

e Facing Registration and the Draft: Know How 
It Works is an information resource for youth 
and young adults from The General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Church Commission on 
Home Ministries in Newton, Kansas. 

e Mennonite Peace Theology: A Panorama of 
Types, a collection of essays edited by John 
Richard Burkholder and Barbara Nelson 
Gingerich, explores historic nonresistance, 
radical pacifism and several other types of 
Mennonite peace theologies. The booklet is 
available from Mennonite Central Commit- 


tee offices. 

e Susan Janzen is editor of Weathering the 
Storm: Christian Pacifist Responses to War, a 
collection of twenty-two essays on wartime 
issues such as crisis care for children, congre- 
gational responses to conflict and the han- 
dling of war in the media and the classroom. 
Published by Faith and Life Press. 

e In a new booklet published by Kindred 
Press, called The Christian and Civil Disobedi- 
ence, John H. Redekop studies Mennonite 
responses to the issue of civil disobedience. 
e Harry R. Van Dyck was a conscientious 
objector who worked in public and mental 
health in Civilian Public Services during 
World War II. In Exercise of Conscience: A 
World War II Objector Remembers, published 
by Prometheus Books, Van Dyck recon- 
structs the history of the time and recounts 
his experiences in the CPS camps. 

e War, Peace, and Nonvresistance, Guy F. Her- 
shberger’s pacifist interpretation of the Old 
and New Testaments, has been re-issued this 
year. It was first published by Herald Press in 
1943. 

e David Liechty discusses theology from an 
anti-authoritarian view in Theology in a 
Postliberal Perspective, published by Trinity 
Press International. 

e The Power of God in a Broken World is a 
study of the book of Ephesians written by 
Erwin Penner and published by Kindred 
Press. 
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The Sign of the Fox, Sara Stambaugh. Good Books, 1991. 


182 pages, $16.95. 


Reviewed by Lee Snyder 


On one level, The Sign of the Fox is a 
beguiling romance, filled with wily politi- 
cians, the misadventures of love, the promise 
and perils of youth, and some moralizing 
thrown in. "Everybody’s got choices," says 
Catherine, the Mennonite heroine, "and 
we're held to account if we make the wrong 
one." 

The setting is pre-civil war Lancaster 
County settled by the English, Germans, 
Scots and Irish. The story evolves around 
the upper-class family of Squire Carpenter, 
innkeeper, justice of the peace, banker for his 
neighbors and shrewd businessman. A for- 
mer stage tavern, the Fox is a hub for business 
transactions and social activities, with an 
"upstairs/downstairs" contrast between the 
proud pretensions of Mrs. Carpenter and her 
spoiled daughter and the hired help in the 
kitchen. 

In the tradition of classical romantic com- 
edy, there are the wonderful low-life charac- 
ters such as Mrs. Belcher, the fat cook, and 
the ruddy-faced John Skiles, a regular patron 
of the taproom who functions as the commu- 
nity gossip. 

Intertwined with the story of the Carpen- 
ters is that of the Gideon Landis family. Be- 
cause of financial difficulties, daughter Cath- 
erine is hired out to work at the Fox. Friend- 
ship and faith are tested by the dark strands 
of human experience. The succession of 
tragedies borders on the melodramatic: at- 
tempted suicide, a secret divorce because of 
a hinted homosexual affair, pregnancy out of 
wedlock, death in childbirth, imprisonment 
for debts, and unjust business dealings ma- 
nipulated by powerful politicians. These 
enormous difficulties, however, are persua- 
sively portrayed through engaging charac- 
ters. 

The power of the novel grows not so much 
out of these extraordinary trials and tribula- 
tions as through the subtly developed theme 
of freedom and imprisonment. The chained 
eagle at the inn, freed by a bonded slave at 
the end of the novel, becomes a powerful 
symbol for many levels of imprisonment. 
Gideon Landis discovers a freedom of integ- 
rity despite perverse circumstances. Eleanor 
Carpenter, bound by the expectations of her 
parents and social class, finds a potential for 
self-understanding and personal freedom 
through her friendship with the Mennonite 
hired girl. Catherine herself struggles might- 
ily to understand just how far her obligations 
of friendship extend in relation to the Car- 
penters. 


28 Summer 199] 


The surprise developments in the conclu- 
sion to the novel underscore the theme of 
freedom and belie the first impression of sim- 
ply a light romance. There are intimations 
of the rewards of integrity, but no reassurance 
that all will live happily ever after. The Sign 
of the Fox is absorbing, recommended for 
readers of all ages who love a good story. 


Lee Snyder is Academic Dean at Eastern 
Mennonite College (Virginia) and teaches in the 
Language/Literature Department. 
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The Underbed, Cathryn Clinton 
Hoellwarth with illustrations by Sibyl Graber 
Gerig, Good Books, 1990. 32 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Jillian S. Hershberger 


An "Underbed" is a monster which lives 
under the beds of frightened children, and in 
this gentle and reassuring picture book, 
Tucker enlists his mother’s aid in banishing 
his Underbed with its "orange googly eyes 
that glow in the dark." Mom used to have an 
Underbed too, and "gramma" got rid of it by 
shining a light on it, just as the sun dispels 
the night. 

The subject of nighttime fears is a peren- 
nial one, and the literature can certainly 
welcome another picture book on the sub- 
ject, especially one 
so beautifully illus- 
trated as well as 
smoothly told. 
The conversation 
rings true and is 
paced in a meas- 
ured, thoughtful 
way that is quietly 
appropriate for 
bedtime reading 
aloud. Only the 
last lines hang in 
the air a bit without cadencing, a minor flaw 
easily compensated for on successive reread- 
ings. 

Sibyl Graber Gerig’s illustrations are real- 
istic watercolor paintings, glowing with 
color, reminiscent of David Wiesner’s style 
and with the skillful use of perspective one 
finds in some of Van Allsburg’s work. Her 
portraiture skills are considerable, the acid 
test being the consistency of the faces 
throughout. And of course, in a book pub- 
lished by Good Books, one should not be 
surprised to see a lovely blue and white Tum- 
bling Blocks quilt on Tucker’s bed. 

It is a pleasure to be able to recommend 
The Underbed to preschoolers and await 
with anticipation further cooperative pro- 
jects from Hoellwarth and Gerig! 


Jillian Hershberger, Washington, D.C., is 
Children’s Librarian at the Takoma Park Mary- 
land Library, an independent municipal library 
in the metropolitan D.C. area. She lives in 
Takoma Park with her two teen-age sons. Her 
daughter is a student at Goshen (Indiana) Col- 
lege. 
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The German: Peasants’ War and 
Anabaptist Community of Goods, 
James M. Stayer. McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. 227 pages, $30.95. 


Reviewed by James Mininger 


In the Black Forest of southern Germany 
a peasant revolt broke out in 1524, spreading 
ferociously across upper Swabia and north- 
ward to Wiirttemberg, Franconia and Thur- 
ingia. The authorities, aroused by Martin Lu- 
ther’s call to arms, confronted nearly 300,000 
armed peasants on May 15, 1525 near the city 
of Frankhausen. The ensuing bloodbath re- 
sulted in the slaughter of a reported 8,000 to 
35,000 peasants. The revolt was over. Ger- 
many would not experience another uprising 
of equal force for three centuries. 

The Reforma- 
tion had moved 
through the Black 
Forest in the years 
just prior to 1525. 
Religious motiva- 
tions mixed freely 
with the peasants’ 
desire to be free 
from medieval 
bondage. 

Long the pre- 
serve of Marxist 
historians, this revolution has received at- 
tention from other historians over the past 
twenty years. The proximity in time and 
locale to the rise of Anabaptism, and the 
similarity in social class has always raised 
intriguing questions about the relationship 
between these two events. 

How many of the participants in the Peas- 
ants’ War later became Anabaptists? Did the 
Anabaptist idea of nonresistance pre-date 
the war or could this doctrine have issued 
from the revolt’s failure?) What is the rela- 
tionship between radical violence and radi- 
cal nonviolence? The questions are numer- 
ous and provoking. 

James Stayer, professor of history at 
Queens University, argues that the Anabap- 
tist idea of community of goods was an indi- 
rect outgrowth of the war. Stayer’s book is 
excellent, though the bedside reader of his- 
tory will find it difficult. The careful reader 
will rediscover the extent to which Anabap- 
tism’s roots are not only biblical, but also 
social and economic. 


James Mininger is Instructor of History and 
Academic Dean of Hesston (Kansas) College. 
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Extending the Table, Joetta Han- 
drich Schlabach. Herald Press, 1991. 336 
pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Marilyn Grasse-Bru- 
baker 


Mennonite Central Committee’s familiar 
dove and cross logo, nested in a spoon, rests 
on a purple and red geometric rug, providing 
both invitation and foretaste on the cover of 
anew world community cookbook. 

It would be unfair to classify Extending 
the Table as "simply another cookbook." | 
enjoyed the parables and prayers from the 
lives of other peoples as much as the collec- 
tion of recipes. My perspectives are broad- 
ened after seeing the Samaritan woman 
through Brenda Hostetler-Myer’s eyes (page 
26), and I found «x 
the advice of a 
Toba Indian to 
Paul — Longacre 
(page 7), to be 
particularly mov- 


ing. 

Recipes —in- 
cluded in the 
book indicate 


their country of 
origin and correct 
pronunciation of 
the dish in native language. The recipes 
included use basic ingredients, and a glossary 
describes spices or staples that may be less 
familiar. Symbols are used throughout the 
book to denote recipes that are spicy hot, 
time-saving, or recipes for which microwaves 
can be used for all or part of meal preparation. 

For less adventurous cooks there are many 
recipes which are familiar enough to provide 
a bridge from North American cooking to 
dishes that are more international in flavor. 

The recipes and stories of Extending the 
Table are poignant reminders to me that the 
table extended to many people in the world 
is much simpler than that extended by the 
supermarkets of my community. | am glad for 
the invitation the book brings to eat from the 
tables of my brothers and sisters around the 
world. 


Marilyn Grasse-Brubaker, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, is a free-lance writer with plans to begin 
study toward a Master’s degree in English. 


FQ price—$11.96 
(Regular price—14.95) 


The Anabaptists Are Back: Mak- 
ing Peace in a Dangerous World, 
Duane Ruth-Heffelbower. Herald Press, 
1991. 142 pages, $8.95. 


Reviewed by J. Denny Weaver 


Beginning in the eighteenth century, 
Ruth-Heffelbower argues, | Mennonites 
traded the confrontational nonviolence of 
their sixteenth-century Anabaptist founders 
for a quietist nonresistance which accepts the 
injustice of modern society in exchange for 
toleration. He poses a serious challenge to 
comfortable modern Mennonites to recover 
the strategy and lifestyle of direct action in 
order to bring peace and justice by opposing 
nonviolently but directly the many injustices 
of the modern world. The book shows aware- 
ness of recent his- 
torical interpreta- 


tions of — the 
Anabaptist and 
Mennonite — story, 


civil religion, mod- 
ern psychology and 
social theory. 

The book has a 
number of stylistic 
and mechanical in- 
felicities—personal 
accounts which fail 
to illustrate the attendant discussion; trite 
colloquialisms; inconsistent and confusing 
references to both the Swiss and the Dutch 
as the primary shapers and examples of six- 
teenth-century Anabaptism. Readers famil- 
iar with the way psychologists understand 
"personality theory," theologians aware of 
Stanley Hauerwas’ argument that behavior 
reveals values and commitments, nonviolent 
theorists who know Duane Friesen’s advo- 
cacy of nonviolent transformation, histori- 
ans knowledgeable about recent historiogra- 
phy for sixteenth-century Anabaptism and 
for Mennonites in North America—these 
will recognize some factual errors, as well as 
analytical and interpretive problems, and ap- 
parent gaps even for a "Select Bibliography." 
These problems notwithstanding, the book 
provides ample material for Sunday School 
classes and other small groups to deal seri- 
ously with its very important challenge. 


MAKING PEACE. 
IN A DANGEROUS WORLD 


Duane Ruth-Heffelbower 


J. Denny Weaver teaches church history at 
Bluffton (Ohio) College. He spent the 1990- 
1991 academic year at Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College (Winnipeg, Manitoba) as Visiting 
Professor of Theology. 


FQ price—$7.16 
(Regular price—8.95) 
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The Hutterite Community Cook- 
book, Joanita Kant. Good Books, 1990. 
224 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Marie K. Wiens 


We almost take for granted that a publi- 
cation from Good Books will have first-rate 
color photos. This book is no exception, and 
the photos tell part of the Hutterite story. 
The first chapter is an introduction to the 
Hutterites, who trace their origin to the six- 
teenth century Anabaptist movement. The 
group is named for its early leader, Jakob 
Hutter. 

This collection of recipes is based upon 
the main cookbook used today in the Sunset 
Colony in South Dakota. A unique feature 
is the hand-writ- 
ten recipe at the 
top of the page; be- 
low this commu- 
nity-sized recipe is 
the same recipe re- 
duced for house- 
hold use. I was 
particularly inter- 
ested in some of 
the names for reci- 
pes, such as Buns 
for Women and 
Children, Dumplings for Sunday. 

Essays about life in the colonies fit in 
between the chapters, for example, the role 
of women in community life. The women do 
not vote, nor hold positions of leadership. 
To us who are "liberated," this might seem 
oppressive. But if one grew up in this atmos- 
phere, one might feel safe and protected. In 
some colonies women eat separately from the 
men in the dining room, and children eat 
apart from the adults. 

I probably won’t cook from the book, 
because | have too many cookbooks on the 
shelf now, but I did enjoy leafing through the 
pages, absorbing some of the uniqueness of 
these separated people. 

The author, Kant, is director of the Cod- 
ington County Historical Society and its mu- 
seums in Watertown, South Dakota, and 
chairperson of the local historical preserva- 
tion commission. 


HUTTERITE 
fb COMMUNITY 
PCOOKBOOKk 


< 


Joanita Kant | 


SZ 


Marie K. Wiens, Hillsboro, Kansas, is re- 
tired; a former Mennonite Central Committee 
worker and news writer for Mennonite Brethren 
Missions. 


FQ price—$10.36 
(Regular price—12.95) 
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God Our Savior: Theology in a 
Christological Mode. C. Norman 
Kraus. Herald Press, 1991. 271 pages, 
$19.95. 


Reviewed by Carl S. Keener 


In God Our Savior, Norman Kraus, a 
Bible teacher for over 40 years in six conti- 
nents, explores the "implications of a chris- 
tological norm for the theological task" and 
specifically focuses "on issues which impinge 
on discipleship and life in this world." As 
such, Kraus’ theology is to "inform and stimu- 
late discipleship." God Our Savior is an 
experientially and biblically based theology, 
not one rooted in a speculative or rationalis- 
tic philosophical framework. 

Kraus begins his readable theology by not- 


ing the functions — 


of theology, and 
OUR SAVIOR 


then he reviews 

such aspects of 

theology as the Poi ns Greed we 
nature of revela- . 

tion and the reve- 
lational message ~— 

of Jesus, the nature OD 
and character of _ 
God, humans as Notas kee 
potentially re- _ 
deemable — sinful 
creatures, the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
Christ, the Church as a Messianic Commu- 
nity, and eschatology as the victory of Christ. 
God Our Savior portrays the gospel in dy- 
namic and Christ-centered terms. Kraus’ 
theology is thoroughly biblical, personalistic, 
sensitive to Church history, yet contempo- 
rary. It is an empirical theology, rooted in a 
broad-based biblicism and community life, a 
theology for people "on the march." More- 
over, Kraus’ theology is a global theology, 
one sharpened on the anvils of many years of 
teaching in a variety of cultures. Therein lies 
its noteworthy strength—God Our Savior is 
a theology of Christ for many cultures and 
visions. God Our Savior is full of sober 
reflection on what the Gospel means to hu- 
mans no matter what their culture, and as a 
contemporary theology it deserves a wide 
reading as a confessional witness to the Grace 
of God in Christ as Savior of the world. 


Carl S. Keener teaches biology and curates 
the Seed Plants Herbarium at Penn State Uni- 
versity. 


FQ price—$15.95 
(Regular price—19.95) 


The Puzzles of Amish Life, Donald 
B. Kraybill. Good Books, 1990. 112 pages. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


Many questions come up in discussions of 
Amish life. Why are they so inconsistent? 
Why do they use other people’s cars and not 
autos? Why do they use the professional 
services of lawyers and doctors but not allow 
their children to go on to higher education? 

These comments have come frequently 
from Mennonites and non-Amish observers. 
Ex-Amish sometimes talk about these incon- 
sistencies as hypocrisy, a good reason for leav- 
ing. Outsiders are often simply puzzled. 
Donald Kraybill calls these inconsistencies 
puzzles. ay 2 
splendid way, he 
finds an accurate 
internal logic to 


the choices the 
Amish make. He 
has discovered 


considerable con- 
sistency, if one ac- 
cepts the validity 


ot continuing . 

1S 1 Donald B. 
Amish life by eB 
through — cultural 


resistance and compromise. 

The Puzzles of Amish Life is number ten 
in the People’s Place Books Series which 
authentically tries to answer questions about 
Amish and Mennonite life to a seemingly 
insatiable public. This is an easy-reading 
version of Kraybill’s longer and documented 
The Riddle of Amish Culture (Johns Hop- 
kins University Press). 

Kraybill’s book is on the Lancaster 
Amish, but most of the general comments 
would also apply to the midwestern Amish. 
I confess that his generous treatment of the 
"wild oats syndrome" of youth would not be 
described in such favorable terms by many 
Amish parents themselves. Overall, he is a 
faithful guide in understanding these para- 
doxes. 

Kraybill directs the Center for Study of 
Anabaptist and Pietist Groups at Elizabeth- 
town College in Pennsylvania. 


Levi Miller is Director of the Historical Com- 
mittee and the Archives of the Mennonite 


Church in Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price—$4.76 
(Regular price—5.95) 
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Quality Fiction « Parenting « Peace 


The Sign of the Fox 
by Sara Stambaugh 


The Carpenters are wily, well-to-do tavern owners. Their Mennonite 
neighbors, the Landises, are farmers who want to live peacefully on their own 
land. The time is early 19th century. At issue is a disputed boundary line, a 
wealth-giving stone quarry and an embarrassing baby. 

By the author of / Hear the Reaper’s Song which won great notices from 
dozens of reviewers. "Beautifully written. ... A fine performance by a writer 
of considerable accomplishment," said the Washington Post. "A genuine 
find," observed the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The Sign of the Fox is about victimization and standing up for oneself. It’s 
about freedom and wanting to be free. It's about choices and fate. Most of all, 
it’s a good story. 


182 pages hardcover @ $16.95 ($21.50 in Canada) 


10 Things Parents Should Know about Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
by Dr. Jep Hostetler 


10Things — 


— Parents 
Should Know About| 


A major book. A leading authority on abuse talks frankly to parents: 

—"10 Myths That Die Hard"; 

—"10 Most Commonly Asked Questions With Answers"; 

—"10 Things You Can Do to Promote Drug-free Lifestyles in Your Family"; 

—"10 Things You Can Do to Promote Community Involvement." 

Author connects with both adults and young people as a writer, professor, 
speaker and world class magician (which he uses to demonstrate his subject). 

Attractive, authoritative and easy to read. 


| Abuse 


[De Jep Hostetler 


128 pages # paperback # $9.95 ($12.95 in Canada) 


A Christian Peacemaker’s Journal 
by Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


C u NN | ’ I | A \ A thought-provoking illustrated journal with action-inspiring quotations 
ALEMAERS about making peace, drawn from sources, ancient and modern, from around 
ee the world. Sources for material are as varied as the apostle Paul, Anne Frank, 
Menno Simons, Desmond Tutu, Kahlil Gibran and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The art used as illustration comes from various continents. Can be used for 
recording thoughts, ideas and stories about peacemaking, or as a journal. 


BO 0 sBETH VEAL ER REDDER | 
96 pages @ paperback $5.95 ($7.50 in Canada) 


Available from local bookstores P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
or directly from the es Intercourse, PA 17534 
publisher. Good Books Call toll-free 800-762-7171 


Mastercard and Visa accepted (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


MUSEUMS 


Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: 
donation. Interpretation center. 
Displays and activities about early 
Anabaptists and present-day Men- 
nonite and Amish groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good 


Library 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 
8-12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college 
vacations. Admission: free. Primar- 
ily for researchers in Mennonite his- 
tory and genealogy; holdings also in- 
clude rare and other unusual Men- 
nonite-related books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316- 
283-1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, 
Sat.-Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major 
holidays. Admission: adults $2, chil- 
dren and youth 6-16 $1, group rates 
available. Cultural, natural history 
of Central Plains with focus on Men- 
nonites; restored  19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. eExhibit: Mennonite 


Furniture: A Migrant Tradition (1766- 
TOTO). Nove lin 199 te to: Octo, 
1992. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, High- 


way K-15 & Main, Goessel (316- 
367-8200). June-Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 9- 
5, Sun. 1-5; Sept.-Dec., Mar.-May: 
Tues.-Sat. 1-4. Admission: adults 
$2, children 12 and under $1, large 
groups please call ahead for appoint- 
ment. Artifacts from early house- 
holds, farms, schools, churches; re- 
stored historic buildings; Turkey Red 


Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar.-Dec.: Tues.-Sat. 9- 
12, 2-5, Sun. and holidays 2-5. Admis- 


sion: free. Restored Dutch-German 


continued on page 36 
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A Billion Human Laborers 


by Kenton K. Brubaker 


As I sit in my hotel room in County 
Shantai, Sichuan Province, China, I am 
overwhelmed with the energy that can be 
expressed by 1.1 billion people in this re- 
markable country. I have just returned 
from a long, muddy trek to Tuanje Reser- 
voir, whose recently constructed, gigantic 
earthen dam was built almost entirely by 
hand. The tranquil 35-acre lake supplies 
irrigation water for 5,000 acres of semi-arid 
land, transforming this maize and sweet 
potato agriculture into rice paddies. This 
has greatly increased food production in 
the thirty-one townships it serves. In ad- 
dition, the reservoir project supplies elec- 
tricity to the local farmers at a subsidized 
rate, and supports an extensive fish hatch- 
ery below the dam and a captive carp- 
growing enterprise in the lake itself. 

I am impressed as well by the transfor- 
mation of the formerly fallow brush land 
surrounding the new lake into a paradise of 
fruit trees. This steep, heavy soil has been 
leveled into narrow terraces, also by hand, 
with elaborate cut-sandstone retaining 
walls, irrigation channels and spillways. 
The huge blocks of red sandstone appear to 
weigh 200 pounds or more, but my guides 
assured me that they were carried by two 
men from the nearby quarries. Here they 
were lowered into their final position in 
this intricately engineered network. On 
the terraces they have planted many varie- 
ties of tangerine, orange, mandarin, peach 
and grapefruit trees. They are carefully 
sprayed, pruned and grafted for maximum 
yield. I have seen many hillside terraces in 
Haiti, northern Thailand, Nepal and The 
Philippines, but never have I seen any so 
solidly and skillfully constructed. They 
could outlast the human race! 

County Shantai is normally closed to 
foreigners. I had to get a special visa to 
travel here, guest of the Sichuan Agricul- 
tural University. I’m not sure why the 
region is off-limits to non-Chinese; per- 
haps it is due to the profound poverty of 
County Shantai. In contrast to other vil- 
lages of the province where farmers seem 
prosperous, the roads and farms of this area 
need much help. I am told that seventy 
local brigades of workers are to build and 
maintain the roads in Shantai County, 
again by hand. Here they have been emi- 
nently unsuccessful. I suggested that the 
increased agricultural production of the 


region is attracting many trucks to enter 
the county, and road improvements should 
soon follow. I am obviously overly opti- 
mistic, but knowing what human labor has 
accomplished in building the Tuanje Res- 
ervoir, perhaps even the roads can be re- 
paired, shovelful by shovelful! 

The local brigade method of road repair 
has its obvious shortcomings. The road 
quality seems to change rather abruptly at 
mileage markers, something like certain 
roads at the state line in the United States. 
I know relatively good roads can be built 
by hand because I drove over a few. (Si- 
chuan Province also has many fine high- 
ways built with modern equipment.) 

China is remarkable in that it is a devel- 
oping country. Many poor nations are des- 
ignated "developing" out of politeness; 
they are in reality actually disintegrating. 
China, however, isan exception. Probably 
due to the aggressive energy of human la- 
bor and its social organization, China is 
really improving. Right now (May) it is 
rice planting season in Sichuan, and the 
paddies are flowing with colorful crowds of 
people, up to their knees in water, pushing 
the hybrid rice seedlings into the mud in 
precise rows. Everywhere men, women 
and children are carrying seedlings, fertil- 
izer and liquid manure in two containers 
hanging from a pole across the shoulder. 
Everything seems to be spread by hand. 

I have observed farmers using their bare 
hands to level the paddy or repair the dikes, 
throwing large masses of mud in the desired 
direction. My hosts assure me that the 
farmers are not always working this hard, 
sunrise to sunset. This is a busy season and 
everyone is in the fields. Regardless, | am 
impressed. The power of human hand la- 
bor can move mountains and feed billions. 


Kenton K. Brubaker is 
professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


Classic Food and Memories! 


MENNONITE 


IRS UES ERR SPT ELLER SY OE RYE HU SUH REDS UDR DD 


SOUTH 
RUSSIA 


oe UMET 


Mennonite Foods and Folkways from 
South Russia, Volume I 
by Norma Jost Voth 


Mennonite Foods and Folkways from South Russia, 
Volume I explores the abundant food tradition which 
developed when Mennonites from eastern Europe 
settled in the Soviet Union. Their flavorful cooking 
blended with their Ukrainian neighbors’ foods to create 
delectable and distinguishing dishes. This thoroughly 
researched collection of recipes is laced with memories 
from these people and their North American 
descendants, many of whom maintain the food 
tradition. A wonderful cookbook and foodbook, rich 
with stories and more than 500 recipes. 

"This book deserves a special place on the bookshelf 
of anyone interested in South Russian Mennonite food," 
writes Katie Funk Wiebe in the Mennonite Weekly 
Review. 

In the California Mennonite Historical Society 
Bulletin, Fran Loewen calls this title "more than a 
traditional ethnic cookbook. It is also history brought 
to life with personal stories." 


480 pages @ 20 color plates # hardcover @ $24.95 ($31.95 in 
Canada) 


Available from local bookstores 
or directly from the 


publisher. 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 


Gooa Books 


Mennonite Foods and Folkways from 
South Russia, Volume IT 
by Norma Jost Voth 


Who were these people who originated in The 
Netherlands in the 1600s, who later drained the swamps 
of the Vistula Delta (in the Danzig area of Poland) and 
who eventually answered Catherine the Great’s 
invitation to farm the Ukraine? How did the villages 
they built on the steppes sustain their faith and 
community life? 

A Russian Mennonite herself, Norma Jost Voth 
interviewed persons whose lives have spanned from 
Chortitza in South Russia to Newton, Kansas, from the 
Molotschna to Winnipeg, Manitoba. Their memories of 
orchards and gardens, Faspa and weddings, food 
preservation and wheat harvest fill this volume. In 
addition, there are more than 100 recipes (different 
from those in Volume I), as well as typical menus and 
menus for special occasions. 

Publishers Weekly calls it a "meticulously researched 
chronicle of the Russian Mennonites." 


288 pages @ hardcover @ historic black and white photography 
from Russia @ $19.95 ($25.50 in Canada) 


P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 

Call toll-free 800-762-7171 

(In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 
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Mennonite immigrant adobe house, 
barn, shed; displays on adobe house 
culture 1847-1890, Turkey Red 
wheat, Hillsboro history. 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). June- 
Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 1-4:30; Sept.-May: 
Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Admission: adults $2. 
Sixteen-room Victorian home, built 
1886 for Bernhard Warkentin, who was 
instrumental in bringing Turkey Red 
wheat, as well as Mennonite settlers, to 
Kansas from Russia. 


Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 


(204-326-9661). May: Mon.- Sat. 
10-5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10- 
7, Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 
9-8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; Oct.-Apr. by appoint- 
ment only. Admission: adults $2, 
students and senior citizens $1. Res- 
toration of 19th-century southern 
Manitoba Mennonite village with 
houses, church, schools, more. 


wee 


2 


Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Me- 
morial Day—mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8; mid-Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 1 1- 
7, Fri. 11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated be- 
tween a still-functional 1797 grist 
mill and a nationally-renowned 1813 
stone arch bridge. Working craft- 
speople (summer only), restored his- 
toric buildings. 


Ohio 


Mennonite Information Center, Inc., 


5798 County Road 77, Berlin (216- 
893-3192). Mon.-Sat. 10-5. Admis- 
sion: free, donations. Information, 
books and literature about local 
Amish and Mennonite culture. 
Slide presentation on local commu- 
nity. 10’ x 265’ mural illustrating 
Anabaptist history. Admission to 
mural hall: adults $3, children 6-12 
$1.50. 


Ontario 


Brubacher House, c/o University of 
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Birth as Sound, Part II 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


What do African breech birth and tym- 
pani, shepherd’s purse and blackwort, St. 
James weed and thistle, oboe and infant 
fist-on-piano have in common? We won- 
dered. Many chats with mothers later, 
many blankets on lawn and lemon ice- 
water glasses later, various herb texts later, 
several conversations with the midwife 
later, long tape listenings and typed tran- 
scripts later, days at the computer later, 
nights with infant Myra at the piano later, 
weeks at piano-pencil-erasure later, poet 
Judith Miller and I have been watching 
these things come together. Symbolically 
and literally these elements are blended 
together—taped voices of mothers and 
midwife, poetry and music—in the compo- 
sition Birthstory for live performers and 
taped voices. Somewhat in the spirit of a 
Mennonite quilting bee, or artist Judy Chi- 
cago’s Dinner Party, where many women’s 
efforts become part of the resultant whole, 
this piece is celebrating the firsthand sto- 
ries of various women who speak about the 
exhilaration and pain, the spirituality and 
physical reality of what has been the most 
profound experience of their lives. 

Even before I knew I would write this 
piece | started tape-interviewing various 
women ranging in age from mid-20s to 
mid-90s, asking them to discuss the stories 
of their birth-giving. 

I also taped my mid-wife, Elsie Cress- 
man, for her multiple tales of deliveries 
both in Africa and Canada. The impact of 
these women’s voices (represented in col- 
lage fashion throughout the piece) along 
with their unique vocal inflections, carries 
a spontaneity and an authority unmatched 
by rehearsed script. Their voices work as a 
musical line in as prominent a way as do 
each of the instrumental lines. 

Interspersed with the many birth ac- 
counts are segments of Judith Miller’s* 
poem, "Wych hazel Comfrey and Milk- 
wort,” which does not deal directly with 
labor pains or ecstasies of child birth, but 
rather with the midwife (as "wisewoman" ) 
and her various natural herbs and proce- 
dures for assisting the birth of a child. The 
folk-like poem settings are bridged by live, 
acoustic musical interludes portraying the 
moods and moments of labor and child- 
bearing. 

Birth, often connected with optimism 
and euphoria, actually contains trauma 


and possible death, thus requiring sounds 
which range from quiet and meditative to 
strong and compelling, with a rhythm be- 
yond the will power of the mother or her 
attendants. To match these forces—from 
gentle to oceanic—I chose voice, oboe, 
percussion, and the all-versatile piano, in- 
cluding taped moments of baby Myra’s ran- 
dom piano fist-fulls. 

I mentioned in Festival Quarterly’s 
Winter, 1991 "Birth As Sound" article that 
the theme of birth is rarely encountered in 
Western women’s classical and contempo- 
rary (concert) music. As if professional 
and personal life—for women, anyhow— 
does not mix. Spanning from the 12th to 
20th centuries, none of the several thou- 
sand compositions mentioned in Diane 
Peacock Jezic’s thorough and authoritative 
Women Composers; the Lost Tradition 
Found, (New York: The Feminist Press, 
1988) deals specifically with birth. And of 
the twenty-five composers featured, most 
of them mothers, only four—Rebecca 
Clark, Katherine Hoover, Barbara Kilb 
and Judith Lang Zaimong—have composi- 
tions listed under the title of "Lullaby." In 
the recent 80s and ’90s women such as 
Canadians Hildegard Westerkamp and 
Kim Erickson and others are addressing the 
theme of birth in their music, but birth 
music still remains rare in today’s concert 
hall. Perhaps as the 17th century had 
fugue, the 18th and 19th had symphony, 
and the 20th had electroacoustic and rock 
music, the 21st will have women’s birth 
music as a sophisticated genre, complete 
with stylized formats and poetry. 

But until then we make it up as we 
go—the sounds about birth. 


*Judith Miller teaches English at Renison Col- 
lege/University of Waterloo. Birthstory will be 


premiered at Conrad Grebel College, March 11, 
1992. 


Carol Ann Weaver is a 
pianist, composer and 
teacher of music at 
Conrad Grebel College, 


Waterloo, Ontario. 


Marriage « Peacemaking ¢ Fellowship 


RECOVERY 
of HOPE 


Recovery of Hope 
by Naomi and John Lederach 


What new is there to say about troubled marriages? "Recovery of Hope," once an 
-experiment but now a respected program, has helped hundreds of couples discover 
and face the causes of their tensions. 

Couples enter a week of intensive therapy, living a daily search for healing with 
professionally trained clinicians. 

Here are stories from more than 15 couples from across North America who have 
participated in "Recovery of Hope"—accounts of pain and difficulty, but also hope. 
The authors have pioneered the strategies that lie at the heart of "Recovery of 

Ee Sele expences with Hope." This is a book you won’t forget. 


Rec very ot {c Pe —INLESIVe COUNSEHAS loy 
marriages which seen beyond help 


169 pages paperback $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


Seeking Peace 
by Titus Peachey and Linda Gehman Peachey 


This is a delightful book of stories from many countries through hundreds of 
years, a book of true accounts (not sermons!) about people’s attempts to refuse 
violence and the destruction of human life. 

Jake Brubaker’s attempt during World War II to offer employment that had no 

connection to the military is quietly dramatic. Susanna Brunk’s stand-off during the 
th word erugting oie tar bei American Civil War is daringly vivid. Charles Christano, a contemporary 
ee Indonesian, lives as the object of racial violence. 
Here are true stories, some satisfyingly resolved, others considerably open-ended, 
Titus Pegchey about how to live peace. 


pag (cunon Peachey 240 pages @ paperback @ $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


The Best of Mennonite Fellowship Meals 


The Best of by Phyllis Pellman Good and Louise Stoltzfus 


: Mennonite 


& an 
@ 


Favorite recipes to share with friends at home or at church. More than 900 
- Fellowship recipes ranging from Sweet and Sour Baked Beans to Potluck Fondue, from Seven 
Layer Salad to Tarragon Mushrooms, from Amish Vanilla Pie to Tapioca Dessert and 
MEALS from Homemade Rolls to Native Bannock. 

More than 900 Favorite Recipes This practical, easy-to-use cookbook is full of recipes which may be made 
gna without elaborate preparation. It contains ideas for finger foods, one-dish meals, 

health-conscious cooks, a few recipes for large crowds and small recipes for 

entertaining at home as well as cross-cultural dishes. Bursting with delicious recipes! 


304 pages @ paperback @ $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


Available from local bookstores P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
or directly from the z Intercourse, PA 17534 
publisher. Good Books Call toll-free 800-762-7171 


Mastercard and Visa accepted (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 
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Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886- 
3855). May-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; 
other times by appointment. Resto- 
ration and refurnishing of Mennon- 
ite home of 1850-90, slide-tape pres- 
entations of Mennonite barnraising 
and settling of Waterloo County. 
Admission: $1 per person, Sunday 
school classes $.50 per person, under 
12 free if accompanied by parent. 

Heritage Historical Library (Amish), 
c/o David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 
2R3. By appointment only; primar- 
ily for researchers in Amish history 
and genealogy. 

The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Ja- 
cobs (519-664-3518). May-Oct.: 
Mon.-Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30- 
5; Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30.  Feature-length film about 
Mennonites, by appointment. Ad- 
mission: $1.25 per person for groups 
making reservations; others by dona- 
tion. A Mennonite interpretation 
center; 28-minute documentary film 
Mennonites of Ontario. 


Pennsylvania 

Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, Gran- 
tham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection 
of artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, 
church furniture, love feast utensils, 
Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Information 
Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia (215-843-0943). 
Tues.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by 
appointment. Admission: donation. 
Meetinghouse and artifacts related to 
the Germantown Mennonite com- 
munity, oldest in America. Also 
available for tours: Johnson House, 
18th-century Quaker home in Ger- 
mantown; 1707 house of William 
Rittenhouse, first Mennonite minis- 
ter in America and responsible for 
first paper mill in colonies. "Images- 
-The Germantown Mennonite 
Meetinghouse," continuously-build- 
ing exhibit of photos, sketches, 
paintings, other depictions of Ger- 
mantown church. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans 
Herr Dr., Willow Street (717-464- 
4438). Apr.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, 
closed Thanksgiving, Christmas; 
Jan.-Mar. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2.50, children 7-12 
$1, children under 7 free, group rates 
available. Restoration and refur- 
nishing of oldest building in Lancas- 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Israeli Pacifist: The Life of Jospeh Abileah, 
Anthony G. ae Syracuse University Press, 1990. 


199 pages, $24.9 


Reviewed by Steve Nolt 


During the past year, Western news re- 
ports from the Middle East have been any- 
thing but reports of peace. So when a book 
appears about one who has dedicated 60 
years to bringing peace to the region, read- 
ers—take note! 

Israeli Pacifist is the story of one musi- 
cian’s vision and work to bring reconcili- 
ation to lands torn apart by war, discrimi- 
nation, revenge and injustice. Abileah’s 
plan for a political confederation of Israel, 
the Palestinian State (West Bank) and 
Jordan, in a cooperative democratic union, 
receives much attention in the book as it 
has already from international peace 
groups. Restoring refugees’ land holdings, 
safeguarding the rights of all ethnic and 
religious groups, and expanding economic 
opportunites for the entire Middle East are 
among the plan’s goals. 

The stories from Abileah’s own experi- 
ences of Arab-Jewish cooperation, com- 
munication and understanding are unfor- 
gettable. 

Readers meet a very human Joseph 
Abileah. Often at odds with his inlaws’ 
political views, away from his family much 
of the time for several years, Abileah’s life 
is not perfect. But one finds his genuine- 
ness, earnestness, and humble honesty un- 
mistakable. 

Author Anthony Bing is Earlham Col- 
lege Director of Peace Studies. An active 
member of the Society of Friends, Bing has 
lived in the Middle East and is acquainted 
with Mennonite Central Committee work 
in the region. 

Again and again the book brings the 
reader in touch with Abileah’s music. 
Through the music of his strings teaching 
and his professional career with the Haifa 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as the music 
which is his faith, Abileah sees his music 
and his peace work "as accomplishing the 
same human purpose" (page 106). 

Bing skillfully uses musical allusions to 
describe this musician’s understanding of 
shalom: "What he [Abileah] learned from 
Beethoven’s symphonies and quartets was 
that the good will prevail but that one has 
to work for it" (page 198). 

Bing assumes a knowledge of twentieth 
century Middle East history. The text 
makes important references to leaders and 
events without much explanation. Read- 
ers may occasionally feel that Bing is a bit 


too self-conscious in leading them to his 
next point. 

That one negative criticism considered, 
readers are still left with a splendid book. 
The intriguing plan for regional confedera- 
tion, the life of one who chose the way of 
peace against great odds, the power of mu- 
sic, and the wonderful anecdotes of Arab- 
Jewish friendships, all combine to create a 
book which is both enjoyable and provoca- 
tive, inspiring and soothing. 


Steve Nolt, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is a 


part-time seminary student and a staff person 
at The People’s Place. 


Quality Children’s Books 


The Underbed 
by Cathryn Clinton Hoellwarth, illustrated by Sibyl Graber Gerig 


Tucker can’t go to sleep because there’s something under his bed. 

"I have heard of Underbeds," his mother says. "Yours sounds like the 
one that lived under my bed when I was little." 

Bookstore Journal said, "An unmistakable message of parent-child 
love and respect threads through the book. . . . Tastefully and gently 
done." 

Booklist said, "The shifting perspectives of the accompanying 
realistic watercolor illustrations add drama to this story of a universal 
childhood experience." 

"A super choice to help ease away a youngster’s fear of the dark," 
said School Library Journal. 


24 pages @ hardcover @ four-color artwork # $12.95 ($16.50 in Canada) 


The Boy and the Quilt 
by Shirley Kurtz, illustrated by Cheryl Benner 


"The boy’s sister was going to make a quilt, and so was his mother. 
And so, she said, could he." 

Raiding grandmother’s and aunts’ rag bags, cutting cardboard pattern 
pieces from cereal boxes, marking quilting lines while sprawled on the 
floor, this good-humored and resourceful mother and child tackle the 
project together. 

Illustrated with zest that equals the text, the book also includes 
(following the story) detailed instructions about how to make a quilt 
with a child. 

A memorable story. And a project to create with an eager child. 


For ages 4-10 @ 32 pages @ paperback @ four-color artwork # $6.95 ($8.95 in Can- 
ada) 


Silly Tillie # Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone 
two books written and illustrated by Jeanine Wine 


Mrs. TIBBLES 
and the 


ecial Someoy,. 


SY — /\ 


Tales of kindness and compassion in cheerfully 
illustrated urban, intercultural settings. Silly Tillie is a 
homeless woman, rejected in her community, who takes 
charge in an emergency, when no one else will get 
involved. Shoe saleswoman Mrs. Tibbles meets an 
important jewelry salesman, a king, a wealthy movie star 
and a new janitor with a gentle smile and a kind deed. 
Warmly told, delightfully illustrated. Excellent for home 
and church. 


Each: For ages 4-8 @ 32 pages @ hardcover four-color art- Written and illustrated by Jeanine Wine 


work @ $12.95 ($16.50 in Canada) 


Available from local bookstores P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
or directly from the Intercourse, PA 17534 


publisher. Call toll-free 800-762-7171 
Mastercard and Visa accepted (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


ter County; "Lancaster Mennonite 


Rural Life Collection." 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata 
County Mennonites; archives and 
books. 

The MeetingHouse, 565 Yoder Road, 
Harleysville. (215-256-3020). 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5, Sun., 2-5. Admis- 
sion: donation. Mennonite Heritage 
Center presents interpretive video of 
local Mennonite story in room de- 
signed to resemble an early meeting- 
house; permanent exhibit: "Work 
and Hope"; fraktur room. Historical 
Library and Archives house more than 
100,000 books and documents relating 
to church history and genealogy. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, 24 Main 


St., Souderton (215-723-1700). 
Wed.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 2-4. Admis- 
sion: free. Exhibits reflecting experi- 
ences from nearly three centuries of 
Mennonite life in southeast PA, sym- 
bolized in art, artifacts, literature, 
documents. 


Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 


chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Grebel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs. 
10-4, evenings and other times by 
appointment. Collection includes 
genealogical and local history re- 
sources, 16th & 17th century Bibles 
and rare books, 19th & 20th century 
personal collections, church records 
dating from 18th century. 


Mennonite Information Center, 2209 


Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. | Admission: varying. 
Film, A Morning Song; guided tours 
of Lancaster County; Hebrew Taber- 
nacle Reproduction. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 


course (717-768-7171). Open 9-5 
daily except Sundays, Christmas. 
Admission: varying. Amish and 
Mennonite information and heritage 
center; 3-screen documentary Who 
Are the Amish?; hands-on museum, 
Amish World, including Henry 
Lapp, Aaron Zook folk art collec- 
tions; full-length feature film, Hazel’s 


People (May-Oct. only). 


The People’s Place Quilt Museum, 


Main Street, Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open 9-5 daily except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: $3 
adults, $1.50 children. "A Treasury 
of Mennonite Quilts," featuring an- 
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tique Mennonite quilts from across 
North America, as well as toys, doll 
quilts and sewing favors, now 


through November 14, 1992. 
South Dakota 


Heritage Hall Museum and Archives, 
748 S. Main, Freeman (605-925- 
4237). May-Oct.: Sun. 2-4; Nov.- 
April by appointment. Admission: Ma 
adults $1.50, $.50 Grade 7-12; Grade 
6 and under free. Cultural artifacts; 
South Dakota natural history; his- 
toric church, school and pioneer 
home with functional Russian oven. iN 
Archives on Mennonite history with : 
emphasis on Hutterite colonies. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 

Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.-June, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Wed. 8 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; July-Aug.: 
special hours. Admission: free. ¢GC 
Art Faculty Exhibition, recent works 
by Marvin Bartel, Abner Hersh- 
berger, Randy Horst, John Mishler 
and Judy Wenig-Horswell, Nov. 3- 
26. eSenior Exhibition, Dec. 2-11. 


Kansas 
Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gal- 
lery, Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept.-May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-4. Admission: free. 
Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.- 
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May, Sept.-Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2-5. Admission: free. 


Ohio 


Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 


(216-893-2842). | Apr.-Dec.: 1-5 
p.m. Admission: free. Works of con- 
temporary Mennonite artists and 
Amish folk art. 

rbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluf- 
fton College, Bluffton (419-358- 
8015). Daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Admis- 


sion: free. 


Pennsylvania 
ghinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 
276). Mid-Sept.-early May: Mon.- 
Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.-Sun. 2-5. 


Admission: free. 


The People’s Place Gallery, The Peo- 


ple’s Place, Main St., Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 ex- 
cept Sundays, Christmas. _Admis- 
sion: free. e""Recent Works," an ex- 
hibit of ceramics by Sandy Zeiset 
Richardson and photographs by Stan 
Richardson, Nov. 8—Jan. 4, 1992. 


If you know of additional museums 
and galleries displaying work by or 
about Mennonites and related peo- 
ples, please send information to Festi- 
val Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING IN LONDON ... 


heather in the hills of Scotland. . . Old 
Jordan’s Quaker Retreat . . . Stonehenge 
and the rustic Isle of Skye 


Come with us to England and Scotland in 
1992 ... sleep in a_ thatch-roofed Cots- 


wold village, listen to the music of the 
poets, watch the changing of the guards 
at Buckingham Palace, and smell the fra- 
grance of an English country garden. 


All this while traveling in community with 
persons who talk understandable English. 


England/Scotland 
Europe 92A 
Europe 92B 
Europe 92C 
Europe 92D 


August 9-24 
June 15-July 5 
June 17-July 6 
July 6-21 


Myron Diet 
John Ruth, 


1210 Loucks Ave. 


159 Herbert Street 


Arnold and Rhoda Cressman 
Jan Gleysteen, Willard Roth 


z, Henry Landes 
Henry Landes 


July 23-Aug 10 Wilmer Martin, David & Cheryl Nafziger Leis 


569 Yoder Road, P.O. Box 376 


Tour- Scottdale, PA 15683 Waterloo, ONT N2J1T3 Harleysville, PA 19438 
NMIAGINATION Baperesteepers 519-571-9112 215-256-3011 


412-887-9436 


FAX: 519-571-1474 


215-723-8413 


Exquisite « Celebrating Creativity! 


A A Craftsman’s Handbook: Henry Lapp 
Crattsman's Handbook A handsome reproduction of pages from one of the most remarkable 


notebooks of craftsmanship in North America. Published in cooperation 

a with the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

f Henry Lapp, an Old Order Amish cabinetmaker and folk artist, made 
illustrations and watercolors of his furniture pieces, along with a few toys 
and gadgets of his own invention, to show to potential customers. His 

| original notebook 1s in the collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

This reproduction features captions and descriptions, along with an 
introduction by Beatrice B. Garvan. The book is an exquisite gift for 
anyone interested in folk art, furniture, cabinetmakers or the Amish. 


HENRY LAPP 100 pages @ 50 color plates # paperback # $14.95 ($20.50 in Canada) 


An exquisite reproduction of a rare 
notebook, illustrated in watercolor 
by Amish furnituremaker Menry Lapp 
(1862-1904) 


Moments: A book of special days 


iO An elegant book of days, with wide spaces for entering birthdays, 
cial days anniversaries, special occasions or other notes for every day. Not dated 
for any given year—no more transferring special dates from calendar to 
calendar at the end of each year! 

Illustrated with more than 50 color plates of gorgeous Amish quilts. 
Includes captions. Attractively designed. 


128 pages @ Illustrated with 56 lovely quilts # hardcover # $14.95 ($18.95 in Canada) 


illustrated with 63 exquisite quilts 


The People’s Place Address Book of Amish Folk Art 


This exquisite address book offers 40 color plates of antique Amish 
folk art and quilts from the collection of The People’s Place, a 
nationally-known museum and heritage center. 

It contains space for more than 800 listings, including name, address, 
phone number and birthday. 

"One of the most beautiful address books this editor has seen! .. . 
Gorgeous color plates," said Creative Quilting magazine. 

"A reviewer’s delight. ... Beautifully colored plates of quilts, dolls and 
antiques are interspersed throughout this spacious masterpiece," raved 


The People’s Place Address Book National Doll World. "A wonderful gift for someone special—if you can 
of Amel Poll Art stand to give it away!" 
Quality hardcover concealed spiral # 40 color plates # $14.95 ($20.50 in Canada) 


Available from local bookstores P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
or directly from the % Intercourse, PA 17534 
publisher. Good Books Call toll-free 800-762-7171 


Mastercard and Visa accepted (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


RECLASSIFIED 


The Strange Ways of Mennonites 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


eQ: Why should outsiders never take 
just one Mennonite fishing with them? If 
they want to take one, they should be sure 
to take at least two. Why? 

A: If you take just one Mennonite 
along, he’ll drink all your beer. But if you 
take two, neither one of them will drink. 


—Ruth Naylor, Bluffton, OH 


eIn the April 11 Mennonite Weekly Re- 
view, Jim Bishop of Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
asked whether anyone had a personalized 
license plate similar to his MH606 (Men- 
nonite Hymnal Number 606, "Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow"). He re- 
ceived three replies. Two members of First 
Mennonite Church in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Ida Mae Leatherman and Martha 
Miller, have "6 OH 6" and "HYMN 606," 
respectively. Isaac H. Thomas of Willow 
Street, Pennsylvania combines worship 
and work with his "606 WVA," the initials 
standing for the company where he works, 
Willow Valley Associates. 

Paul G. and Miriam Burkholder of Ak- 
ron, Pennsylvania, double their pleasure, 
double their fun, with a musical plate on 
both their vehicles—"606 JOY" and 
"606—2U." 

—Mennonite Weekly Review 


eDid you know that in 1950 Queen 
Juliana of The Netherlands knighted Peter 
Dyck in recognition for the relief aid Men- 
nonite Central Committee brought to 
Holland under his direction? This makes 
Peter a true Mennonite. 

—Up From the Rubble by Peter and El- 
frieda Dyck 


eSeveral scholars of various countries 
were engaged in writing books on the ele- 
phant. A German wrote a three-volume 
study with footnotes, entitled A Short In- 
troduction to the Study of the Elephant. A 
Frenchman produced an elegantly de- 
signed book entitled The Elephant’s Love 
Life. An American published an advertis- 
ing brochure, "How to Raise Elephants in 
Your Backyard for Fun and Profit." Anda 
Mennonite wrote a treatise on How to 
Turn the Other Cheek When an Elephant 


Charges. 


eAn American felt the need of a brain 
transplant so he asked what was available 
in a surgical supply store. He was shown 
the brain of an excellent mathematician 
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who had died the year before at age sev- 
enty. Because of its age, the price of the 
brain was five hundred dollars. The 
American wanted something younger. He 
was shown the brain of a 17-year-old high 
school dropout. He shook his head. 

"What about this one?" he said, point- 
ing to a brain showcased in a beautiful 
glass-walled refrigerator with a spotlight on 
it. 

"That," said the dealer, "is our prize 
possession. It is the brain of a man who 
lived by his fists from his childhood on up. 
It costs a hundred thousand dollars." 

"A hundred thousand dollars!" said the 
would-be customer, shocked. "Why so 
much?" 

"Because it’s never been used." 


illustration by Cheryl Benner 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not 
interested in stock jokes--we want human in- 
terest stories with a humorous Mennonite 
twist. Keep you submissions to no more than 
100 words and send them to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, 836 Amidon, Wichita, Kansas 
67203. She will credit contributors of the 


items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an 
English professor at 
Tabor College, 
Hillsboro, Kansas. 


FROM THE COPPER CANYON TO MEXICO CITY 


Cal Redekop intoduces you to Old Col- 
ony Mennonites in Chihuahua and to 
their neighbors, the Taragumara Indians. 
You’ll see the Sierra Madre mountains 
and the deep gorges along the famous 
Canyon Railroad. From Los 
Mochis on the Pacific coast, you'll fly to 
Mexico City, explore the ancient Aztec 
ruins and pyramids, enjoy the floating 
gardens, and worship with Mexican Men- 


Copper 


nonite brothers and sisters. 


Come with us to Mexico or Jamaica in 


1992. Call or write for more information. 


Mexico 92 
Jamaica 92A 
Jamaica 92B 


February 6-20 
January 17-24 
January 24-31 


; 1210 Loucks Ave. 
R. Scottdale, PA 15683 Waterloo, ONT N2J1T3 Harleysville, PA 19438 


MAGINATION 412-887-5440 


412-887-9436 


159 Herbert Street 


519-571-9112 
FAX: 519-571-1474 


Cal Redekop, Henry Landes 
Arnold Cressman 
Wilmer Martin 


569 Yoder Road, P.O. Box 376 


215-256-3011 
215-723-8413 


FILM RATINGS 


Barton Fink—The Coen brothers don’t make 
ordinary films (Blood Simple, Raising Arizona, 
etc.); this too is an extraordinary movie full of 
richly-textured images, dark and cutting wit, 
and a swing on the pendulum of absurdity. A 
writer, fresh from a successful play in New York, 
goes to California to write a B-grade movie 
about wrestling. His seedy hotel, his writer’s 
block, and the diet of falsehoods in Hollywood 
highlight the hell of creating something’ new 
and true. (8) 


Billy Bathgate—The journey of a young man 
who apprentices himself to a leading gangster 
(played by Dustin Hoffman). The kid earns his 
way into the inner circle, but decline has beat him 
there. Involving, but a bit too polite. (6) 


Boyz ’N the Hood—A fresh, frank look at the 
destruction of urban violence. A young black 
man tries to skate the seam to a future beyond 
the relentless cycle of neighborhood rivalries 
and senseless death. (6) 


The Butcher’s Wife—A fluffy yarn about an 
intuitive woman who sees into the hearts of her 
Greenwich Village neighbors, especially the 
shrink. (3) 

The Commitments—A likable portrait of the 
formation, modest success and collapse of a soul 
band in Dublin. Alan Parker directs a group of 
young actors with energy and expectation. In- 
volving and poignant. (7) 

Dead Again—An artful Gothic thriller, inter- 
locking a Hollywood story from the 40s with 
a contemporary movieland mystery. (6) 


Deceived—A flawed mystery. Goldie Hawn 
stars as a woman who discovers her husband is 
not the man she thought he was. (4) 


Doc Hollywood—Hey, it’s a sweet old-fash- 
ioned comedy, but this one basically works, if 
you relax. A big shot L.A. plastic surgeon falls 
for a small-town girl in the boonies. Funny and 
warm-hearted. (6) 


The Doctor—An arrogant doctor becomes a 
helpless patient. William Hurt’s performance 
cuts the fine line between villain and hero. (6) 


Europa, Europa—An outstanding film. A 
young Jewish boy survives the terror of Nazism 
by posing as a Nazi himself. Based on a true 
story. The marvel in the script and direction 
by Agnieszka Holland is the humor and human- 
ness pitted against the terror and sadness. Su- 
perb acting. Riveting and unforgettable. (9) 


The Fisher King—A sometimes brilliant, 
sometimes murky film, a loosely modern update 
on the search for the Holy Grail by the 
wounded. Wacky and surreal, yet a bit like life. 
An abrasive radio talk-show host crashes; he 
wallows into a derelict (played wonderfully by 
Robin Williams) who is both deluded and wise 
and together they seek healing. (8) 

Frankie & Johnny—An infectious love story 
between a short-order cook, newly out of 
prison, and a wary waitress. Marvelous acting 


by Al Pacino and Michelle Pfeiffer. (7) 

Homicide—A dark, almost claustrophobic 
portrait of a homicide detective who’s set on 
walking a clean line until he bumps up against 


the problem of identity. As a non-practicing 
Jew, he is drawn into the investigation of an 
elderly Jewish woman. Superb pace. (6) 


Hot Shots—A boring parody of fighter-pilot 
movies. (1) 


Little Man Tate—A charming tale of a seven- 
year-old prodigy whose life is only partly bright- 
ened by his partly reliable waitress mother. 
Enter a cold, brainy child psychologist, herself 
agenius. Poor boy. Delightful. (6) 


The Man in the Moon—Poignant, coming-of- 
age film about two teenage girls who fall in love 
with the same boy. Rural Louisiana in the ’50s. 
Small story in a small world, yet rich with 
emotion and yearning. (7) 


The Miracle—An attractive off-beat picture 
about two bored but bright teenagers during 
summer vacation. She slowly falls for him, but 
he falls for a new beautiful mystery woman who 
suddenly appears in the town. Delicious but 


thoughtful. (6) 


Mobsters—Several hunks in search of a story. 
A nothing frame. (2) 


My Father’s Glory—This French movie un- 
folds the sun-dappled memories of a boyhood 
long ago. Seems more like a short story than a 
novel. Quietly entertaining. (5) 


Other People’s Money—Danny De Vito deliv- 
ers an absolutely outstanding performance as 
Lawrence Garfield, a pint-sized but bigger- 
than-life predator who raids vulnerable corpo- 
rations and walks off gleefully with hundreds of 
millions. But it is not enough. There’s a sad- 
ness in the hilarity, a longing in the prize. (7) 
Point Break—An F.B.1. agent takes up surfing to 
crack a series of unusual robberies. Will the agent 
become a rebel? Strong action fizzles. (3) 
Rambling Rose—Excellent acting highlights 
this genteel portrait of the havoc caused by a 
poor, helpless but spirited 19-year-old girl who 
is taken in by a well-meaning Southern family 
during the Great Depression. Sensitive, funny 
and involving. (7) 

Ricochet—A relentless, violent tale of revenge 
between a district attorney and the killer he 
sent to prison. (2) 

Shattered—Another accident-leading-to-a- 
loss-of-memory yarn. The man forgetting in- 
volves a private eye to help him remember. (2) 
Truly, Madly, Deeply—A young woman tries 
to go on with her life after her musician com- 
panion dies, but he keeps coming back to haunt 
and to comfort her. Tender, deeply moving 
portrait of a relationship. (7) 

Uranus—A partially-successful probe of 1945 
France when the communists are leading a 
purge for collaborators and settling personal 
scores. Off balance. Strong acting. (5) 

Year of the Gun—Highly-stylized thriller 
about a journalist working on a novel about 
Italian terrorism. Suffers from weak acting. (3) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a 
scale from | through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity and technique. 
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The People’s Place 


QUILT MUSEUM 


presents 


"A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts” 


Now through November 1992 


A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts is a collection of 
quilts from Mennonite communities across North 
America. Though it includes quilts from other areas, 
this exhibit gives special attention to the rich heritage 
of Mennonite quilts from the museum’s home commu- 
nity—Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

These quilts were made during the late 19th century and 
early 20th century. The People’s Place Quilt Museum 


defines a Mennonite quilt as one which was made by 
a member of a Mennonite group. All express the 
creative and innovative spirits of their individual mak- 
ers. All exhibit fine workmanship and precise atten- 
tion to detail. 

Monuments of beauty, quilts provide links to earlier 
generations and serve as precious reminders of long- 
held values and traditions. 


Main Street (Route 340), Intercourse, PA 17534 
717/768-7171. Group rates on request. 


Monday 


Saturday, 9:00-5:00, closed Sundays. 
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im Croegaert: 
One Mennonite 
Musician’s Journey 


AOMI & JOIN LED 


Rec Counseling [oi 
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Recovery of Hope 
by Naomi and John Lederach 


What new is there to say about troubled marriages? "Recovery of Hope," once an 
experiment but now a respected program, has helped hundreds of couples discover 
and face the causes of their tensions. 

Couples enter a week of intensive therapy, living a daily search for healing with 
professionally trained clinicians. 

Here are stories from more than 15 couples from across North America who have 
participated in "Recovery of Hope"—accounts of pain and difficulty, but also hope. 

The authors have pioneered the strategies that lie at the heart of "Recovery of 
Hope." This is a book you won’t forget. 


169 pages paperback @ $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


True stories of Mennonites around 
the world, struggling to live their belief 


Linda Gehman Peachey 


Seeking Peace 
by Titus Peachey and Linda Gehman Peachey 


This is a delightful book of stories from many countries through hundreds of 
years, a book of true accounts (not sermons!) about people’s attempts to refuse 
violence and the destruction of human life. 

Jake Brubaker’s attempt during World War II to offer employment that had no 
connection to the military is quietly dramatic. Susanna Brunk’s stand-off during the 
American Civil War is daringly vivid. Charles Christano, a contemporary 
Indonesian, lives as the object of racial violence. 

Here are true stories, some satisfyingly resolved, others considerably open-ended, 
about how to live peace. 


240 pages @ paperback $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


= Mennonite © 
“= Fellowship = 


More than 900 Favorite Recipes 


Available from local bookstores 
or directly from the 


_ Mastercard and Visa accepted 


The Best of Mennonite Fellowship Meals 
by Phyllis Pellman Good and Louise Stoltzfus 


Favorite recipes to share with friends at home or at church. More than 900 
recipes ranging from Sweet and Sour Baked Beans to Potluck Fondue, from Seven 
Layer Salad to Tarragon Mushrooms, from Amish Vanilla Pie to Tapioca Dessert and 
from Homemade Rolls to Native Bannock. 

This practical, easy-to-use cookbook is full of recipes which may be made 
without elaborate preparation. It contains ideas for finger foods, one-dish meals, 
health-conscious cooks, a few recipes for large crowds and small recipes for 
entertaining at home as well as cross-cultural dishes. Bursting with delicious recipes! 


304 pages paperback @ $11.95 ($15.50 in Canada) 


P. O. Box 419, Main Street 
© Intercourse, PA 17534 
Good Books Call toll-free 800-762-7171 


(In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


(Save 20% on these books on page 23)! 
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Bridging the Sunday-to-Monday Gap 


Going Broke: 
Bankruptcy, Business Ethics, and the Bible 


Record numbers of North Americans are going broke. Bankrupt Christians face 
shattering economic, emotional, spiritual, and ethical trauma—yet often receive little 
support from their church. Bankruptcy, Business Ethics, and the Bible 

John R. Sutherland describes bankruptcy’s economic toll. Taking into account both A 
Canadian and US. legislation, he explains what bankruptcy is, what causes it, and how 
to avoid it. He also suggests ways to minister to persons devastated by this experience. 
“Going Broke: Bankruptcy, Business Ethics, and the Bible deserves serious reading by 
a wide audience. It belongs on every pastor’s desk and in every church library. It's great 
grist for Sunday school or small group discussion. Seasoned executives as well as young 
people entering the business world will have their ethical edge sharpened by the solid 
moral insights, abundant practical illustrations, and continual encouragement to lodge 
their careers firmly under the lordship of Christ.”—Wally Kroeker 
Paper, $9.95; in Canada $12.50 


“QUESTIONS 


. THAT REFUSE 
Questions that Refuse to Go Away: TO GO AWAY 


Peace and Justice in North America 

These questions have faced every generation that tried to keep a covenant with God: 
Which king will we serve? What belongs to Caesar? Lord, who is responsible? Is it I? 
Who is the Lazarus at my gate? Has our conscience been shaped by nationalistic 
thought more than by the voice of God? Can we remain complacent with structures 
that benefit us even when they destroy others? Can civil disobedience be divine 
obedience? Readers will find inspiration for responding to injustice as well as 
befriending the poor and powerless. MARIAN C. FRANZ 
Volume 13 in the Peace and Justice Series. 
Paper, $5.95; in Canada $7.50 


The Christian and Jury Duty THE CHRISTIAN 


A subpoena arrives in the mail. You must, it says, appear on the specified date at a AND JURY DUTY 
certain government building. Failure to report is punishable by fine or worse. You have 

been selected for jury duty. A 
Can you be a good Christian and a good juror? As a Christian, you believe Christians 
should obey government when appropriate. You also believe God’s law is above human 
law—and Christians must resist some forms of involvement in government. This book 
does not give one right answer. But by taking a close look at the legal system, the Bible, 
and Christian tradition, Duane Ruth-Heffelbower helps potential Christian jurors make 
an informed choice. es 
Volume 14 in the Peace and Justice Series. ne FELBOWER 
Paper, $5.95; in Canada $7.50 


Herald Press books are available through your local bookstore or write to Herald Press. Please include 10% for 
shipping—minimum $2.00. Canadian customers, add 7% of total for GST. 


® Herald Press Herald Press 
Dept. FQ Dept. FQ 
ll 616 Walnut Avenue 490 Dutton Drive 


Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 Waterloo, ON N2L 6H7 


EDITORIAL 


Observations After 18 Years... 


Eighteen years ago we published the 
first Festival Quarterly. The Index in this 
issue gives those years concrete form. 
Hundreds of creative persons, artists’and 
opinion-makers have been published in 
the magazine during nearly two decades of 
“exploring the art, faith and culture of 
Mennonite peoples.” 

What analyses might we venture about 
Mennonites and creativity during the last 
eighteen years, nearly a generation in 
time? 

1. Ina brief period before and immedi- 
ately following the launching of FQ 
(roughly 1968-1975), creative energy 
seemed to burst from many Mennonite 
communities throughout the United 
States and Canada. Such an explosion of 
artistic expression often accompanies a 
time of rapid social change. The quality of 
this output is generally uneven, but many 
times the under-girding question is the 
same—"What’s happening to us?" 

While the church community today 
seems more ready to accept artistic expres- 
sion than in that earlier period, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the energetic outburst 
of the late 60s through the mid-’70s has 
not been matched since. 

During those years theater groups on 
campuses and on tours were more com- 
monplace, including regular performance 
groups in North Newton, Kansas, and 
Winnipeg. Two freshly written plays in 
the Franconia area brought a theater com- 
pany briefly to life there. The These People 
Mine troupe travelled to Mennonite 
World Conference in Brazil in 1972 and 
then toured many Mennonite communi- 
ties in 1973. The Festival Players in Lan- 
caster launched a summer theater in 1968, 
followed by ten years of original plays and 
musicals, mostly in Mennonite settings. 
These dramas attempted to be serious 
modern theater whose settings happened 
to be Mennonite. 

During the past ten to fifteen years, by 
contrast, theater performances have be- 
come more professional, especially on our 
campuses, but in most cases the texts are 
borrowed from the classics, Broadway or 
somewhere in between. What little drama 
has been written in recent years tends to 
serve institutional promotional interests 
or to celebrate anniversaries or get-togeth- 
ers that dictate the tone and content of the 
material. 

On the other hand, we may have missed 
efforts that significantly challenge our 


hunches. We would be delighted to learn 
about them! 

Filmmaking also has lagged. When Ha- 
zel’s People premiered in 1973 we all as- 
sumed that we were entering a golden era 
of filmmaking. Many more films would 
follow. There has been a proliferation of 
videos and films, all of which have served 
a purpose and probably filled a need. But 
not one new dramatic feature film coming 
out of our communities has reached the 
theaters under customary distribution pat- 
terns. 

Allan Kroeker, who grew up in a Men- 
nonite family, has produced some fine 
work for Canadian television. Joyce 
Keener, whose father left the Mennonites 
year ago, supplied the script and energy for 
the worthwhile public television movie, 
Silence at Bethany. But the main cinematic 
contribution about Mennonite related 
peoples during the past eighteen years has 
been Witness, a Hollywood production by 
one of the finest filmmakers working to- 
day, but hardly a Mennonite. 

Where are all the highly original, cut- 
ting-edge dramas and feature films we as- 
sumed were coming our way? Has creativ- 
ity been stifled by the church’s more gen- 
eral acceptance of it? 

Music seems to exhibit a similar trend 
of increased professionalization in  per- 
formance, but not a great deal of original 
composition. Carol Ann Weaver, Jim 
Croegaert and Esther Wiebe have kept a 
fresh edge open as composers; the Reunion 
movement during the past years has teased 
us with promise. But what of all the bands 
and singers of the late ’60s and early ’70s, 
many of whom sang their own pieces at 
concerts and on recordings? Has original- 
ity given us the slip? 

Fiction and poetry continue to flourish. 
In fact, this may be one area where the past 
two decades have seen as much outstand- 
ing work as the 1968-1975 era. Sadly, 
much of it has been authored by writers 
whose grandparents or parents left the 
faith community, or by persons who have 
in their own lifetime found little meaning 
in the believing part of our peoplehood. 
What does this mean? Does it matter? 
Does it suggest that quality improves as 
one gets distance from the church? 

The area of the arts which has perhaps 
surged the most among our communities 
in the past two decades has been the visual 
arts—painting, printmaking, sculpture 
and ceramic art. While the Goshen Col- 


lege show of 1975 brought together much 
work of high quality and originality, we 
seem to be witnessing an unprecedented 
(or continuing) outburst of visual arts in 
North America. Its frontier feel feeds its 
swell. 

2. Has the quality of creative work held 
strong during the last eighteen years? We 
are puzzled by a safe, Milque-toast flavor in 
much of the creativity coming from our 
communities these days. 

Have the most creative writers, film- 
makers and musicians left our communi- 
ties? Is there less artistic quality than the 
when the anvil was hotter? Or are we and 
our staff out of touch? 

3. Is there less glue holding our com- 
munities together than there used to be? If 
no one is sure what it means to be a 
Menno-nite, is there no sense of loss? Per- 
haps more and more of us have little or no 
memory. There can be no artistic expres- 
sion when the future is not framed by 
memory. 

What have you observed about all of 
this? We welcome your response in writ- 
ing. This is a subject worthy of discussion. 

And, finally, our thanks to each of you 
for eighteen years of involvement and con- 
tribution. We plan to continue publishing 
Festival Quarterly as long as you keep 
supporting it! —MG and PPG 
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Peacemaking is a centuries’ old tradition for Mennon- 
ites, Amish and Hutterites. But old as they are, these 
eroups still struggle to discover how to live their belief in 
peace. 

Titus and Linda Peachey have gathered more than 90 
true stories from many countries through the last four centu- 
ries about how members have lived this conviction. Here 
are three stories from the book, Seeking Peace, edited by the 
Peacheys and published by Good Books. 


The Man Who Would Not Shoot 


Mennonite young men in the Southern states had few good op- 
tions at the beginning of the American Civil War, since there 
were no legal provisions for conscientious objectors (COs). 
Some of these young Mennonites chose to migrate secretly to the 
North or hide out in the hills and woods rather than take up arms 
in violation of their convictions. While an 1862 Confederate 
Government bill provided that conscientious objectors could hire 
substitutes, pay a $500 tax or serve as noncombatants, exemp- 
tions became more and more difficult to procure as the situation 
in the South worsened.’ In this context, Christian and Daniel 
Good, two Mennonite youth from Harrisonburg, Virginia, were 
drafted into the Confederate Army, and struggled with their con- 
victions against the taking of human life. 


Christian and Daniel Good were drafted early during the 
Civil War. They were sons of a widowed mother, and al- 
most the sole means of support for her and a number of their 
younger siblings. Their appeals for release were not heeded 
by the officials and both sons were sent to the military camp 
at Winchester, Virginia, where they remained during the 
winter of 1861 and 1862. Daniel found his way home and 
later tried to flee to the North with sixty or seventy others 
who posed as refugees. They were all captured and carried 
to prison at Richmond, Virginia. 

Christian remained at the military camp. With the open- 
ing of the military campaign against Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, he found himself out on the firing line. When the 
officer in charge gave the order to shoot, Christian and sev- 
eral others refused. Christian was the first to be discovered 
and was called to appear before the officer for questioning. 

“Did you shoot when you were commanded to shoot?” 
demanded the officer. 

Christian replied, “No, I didn’t see anything to shoot at.” 

The officer continued. “Didn’t you see all those Yankees 
over there?” 

“No, they’re people,” answered Christian. “We don’t 
shoot people.”” 

The officer ordered Christian back to his place, and 
threatened to have Christian court-martialed and shot if the 
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offense was repeated. Christian continued to refuse to fire 
and gained the nickname among the members of his com- 
pany as “the man who would not shoot.” 

Because of this firm stand, other Mennonite young men 
also withheld their fire, and were jokingly referred to by 
their comrades as the boys whose guns were “out of order.” 
When questioned again, Christian boldly replied that his 
gun never would be fired at his fellowman, even if it cost his 
own life. he explained that he had left a widowed mother at 
home who expected him to keep a sacred pledge that for- 
bade him to fire a gun at any other person. 

The officer broke into a hearty laugh, and in short order 
assigned the group of COs to drive horse teams. They per- 
formed this noncombatant duty during the rest of the cam- 
paign of 1862, when the Southern army retreated southward 


through the Shenandoah Valley? 


The Conscription of Oscar Zepeda 


In 1984, seventeen-year-old Oscar Zepeda had a problem. 
His conscience would not allow him to participate in war, 
yet he lived in a country which was being torn apart by a 
brutal civil war—a war whose weapons were supplied primar- 
ily by the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Oscar is a Mennonite in Nicaragua, and shortly after the 
Sandinistas instituted military conscription to fight the war 
against the Contras, Oscar was called before his local draft 
board. Accompanied by his mother, Oscar told the board 
that as a Christian her could not kill or participate in war- 
fare. He was give a medical examination, and the doctors 
found that Oscar was flat-footed. nonetheless, he was or- 
dered to return in three days to leave for military training. 

On the spot, Oscar volunteered to serve his country for 
four years without pay rather than join the military. he re- 
peated that going to the mountains to fight would be a viola- 
tion of his conscience. The draft board asked Oscar if his 
church required this of him, or if his conviction came from 
his own conscience. oscar indicated that this was a personal 
matter for him, and repeated that he would not appear for 
his next appointment. 

On the day of his appointment for military training, Os- 
car remained at home. After midnight, two policemen and 
an internal security guard knocked on the door of his home 
and asked him to go with them to the police station. his par- 
ents accompanied him to the station but were not permitted 
to go with him to the military training center. They urged 
Oscar to confide in God, and promised to seek his release. 

Oscar was taken to a military camp where all those who 
refused induction were taken for thirty days of orientation. 
For the next month, Oscar was repeatedly requested to join 
the military. “Is the evangelical ready now?” they would ask. 

Over twenty young men were held at the training center. 


Oscar and others snag songs and choruses together, but the 
officials were disturbed by this behavior and took their gui- 
tars away. The officials blamed Oscar for creating a distur- 
bance, and for inciting a negative attitude toward the mili- 
tary. They called him a devil, and threatened him. 

Oscar remained firm, and restated his conviction that 
peace could not come to Nicaragua through warfare. The 
military officials told Oscar in response that he was useless 
to them, and that his attitude would make him a liability in 
the mountains. it would be best, they told him, if they just 
shot him and buried him tin the swamp. That would save 
them the expense of a casket and a funeral. 

Oscar told the officials that he was not afraid to die— 
rather, he was afraid to kill another person. The officials 
told him that he was stubborn, and he should prepare to go 
to the mountains in three days. 

Oscar’s parents and the parents of his friends at the train- 
ing center came to say goodbye before the group departed 
for the mountains. His family’s appeals to the officials for 
his release were again ignored. “Where is God?” Oscar won- 
dered. All human resources had failed. Oscar concluded 
that he needed to put his faith in God, and not in human ef- 
fort. he got a strange feeling that he would soon be return- 
ing home. 

The next day, Oscar and the others boarded six trucks for 
the two-day journey to a training camp along the Nicaragua- 
Honduras border. Oscar had refused military clothing, and 
he suffered from the cold and rain. Others shared their jack- 
ets with him. 

On the first day at this camp, Oscar was examined by a 
physician, and due to his flat feet, was declared unfit for mili- 
tary service. he was released within three hours. When he 
arrived home, he found his parents, the pastor and others 
gathered in prayer on his behalf. 

At no time during his military experience was Oscar 
physically harmed. He faced constant psychological pres- 
sure, however, and feared that he would sacrifice his testi- 
mony. Throughout the thirty days he resisted wearing a uni- 
form and did not carry a gun. 

Oscar notes that several factors helped him to remain 
strong. The prayers of his parents, his pastor and the church 
were important. He also felt he was ready to die if neces- 
sary, and therefore was able to express his convictions with 
firmness at each turn of events. Finally, the testimony of his 
life, and the work of his church in his home community, re- 
sulted in more lenient treatment. 

Since this experience, the draft board has recalled Oscar 
four times, each time thoroughly reviewing his case, asking 
Oscar if he still holds the same convictions about military 
service. Now, however, Oscar has been placed on a reserve 
list, and if he is called before the board, there are few questions. 


Excerpted from the book Seeking Peace © 1991 by Good Books, Intercourse, PA 
17534. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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The Man Who Would Not Shoot 
1. Sharon Klingelsmith, comp., “Virginia Mennonites During the Civil War 
Era,” Mennonite Historical Bulletin, 35 (January 74): p. 2. 


Brackets for Turret Guns 


In 1941, Richard Ross was working as a machinist at the 
Westinghouse Corporation in Lima, Ohio, making $120 to $130 
per week. On this income, he and his wife were able to tithe and 
still easily bank 70 dollars each week. The entry of the United 


States into World War II, however, was about to change his life. 


I was not yet fully aware that Westinghouse was gearing 
up to produce military materials, and the war rumors were 
negligible. however, the draft was in full swing, and we who 
were conscientious objectors (COs) were looking at alter- 
nate service possibilities. Some friends of mine had already 
been drafted. 

There were approximately twelve Mennonites working at 
Westinghouse when Pearl Harbor was bombed. I was operat- 
ing a lathe when an associate came back from a break and 
informed me of the bombing. We were all stunned, and op- 
erations ceased as we gathered in small groups to talk about 
his new threat. 

For those of us who were COs, the news caused addi- 
tional alarm, as we could begin to imagine what this might 
mean to us if Westinghouse were to become engaged in pro- 
ducing war material. I was very certain what I would do. | 
could not, in good conscious, aid in producing any materials 
which would in any way be used to maim or kill. I knew I 
would be ready to make any sacrifice necessary to retain my 
strong convictions against war. 

Before long, I came to realize that the new steel brackets 
I was machining were the end brackets for electronically 
controlled motors, to be used to turn turret guns on flying 
bombers. At about the same time, | was being asked to 
work on Sundays, which I refused to do, also as a matter of 
conscious. 

Two weeks after our first child was born, I resigned from 
my job, the first CO to do so at Westinghouse in Lima. My 
resignation card, filed in the office by a niece of mine who 
was not Mennonite, stated “re-hire anytime.” 

I left Westinghouse and took a job at a carburetor re- 
building company, making $15 per week. Six weeks later I 
was about to secure a position as an automotive machinist, 
where | began at $30 per week, with only small increases 
throughout the duration of the war. We continued to tithe, 
and to place small amounts in savings each week. 

I have never regretted my decision to live up to my con- 
victions. I believe faithfulness to God in these areas laid a 
faith-basis for obedience to God’s call to ministry in sub- 
sequent years. | have been richly fulfilled in ministry, and 
adequately provided for monetarily. I am grateful for faith- 
ful teachers and preachers who stirred conviction in my life, 
in areas vital to following Christ and his way of peace. 


2. Peter S. Hartman, Reminiscences of the Civil War Lancaster, PA: Eastern 
Mennonite Associated Libraries and Archives, 1964): pp. 10-11. 

3. Adapted from L. J. Heatwole, “Brother Christian Goood, Whose Gun Was 
‘Out of Order’,” Mennonite Historical Bulletin 33 (July, 1972): p. 3. 


Brackets for Turret Guns 
1. Richard Ross, letter dated during fall of 1987. 
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the Family Farm 


by Phyllis Pellman Good 


Eleven Mennonite and Amish farms lined the French val- 
ley. Each was cherished for its seclusion from the world and 
its intimate tie to Mennonite history. For it was in a neigh- 
boring parallel valley that Jacob Amman had lived and nur- 
tured the beginnings of his breakaway Amish fellowship. 

The area? The northern Vosges Mountains, 60 kilome- 
ters west of Strasbourg, France. Once remote, these farms 
became increasingly desirable real estate for European entre- 
preneurs soon after World War I, because of the thick for- 
ests surrounding them, and the lands’ nearness to Stras- 
bourg. One by one they were bought as investment and va- 
cation properties. 

Finally, in the late 1970s, the last farm, Ferme Eymann, 
came up for sale. Andre Nussbaumer, elder in the tiny Men- 
nonite church in the nearby village, learned about it while 
on a pastoral visit to the family. "A single old lady, the last 
member of her family, owned the property, although she didn’t 
live on it. She had already given her home in the village to 
our congregation for fellowship gatherings and youth re- 
treats. But the farm she had passed to a family who had no 
relationship to our church. I simply visited them from time 
to time because they lived relatively close to our congrega- 
tion. On one particular visit they told me they wanted to 
sell the farm, but didn’t know how to go about it. ‘Profes- 
sionals’ were already approaching them with proposals to 


Nadine and Wilfred Kreis 


buy it as a vacation home, but they weren’t satisfied with 
those ideas. Besides, the house was not in good shape. So I 
promised to try to help." 

Andre and Louise Nussbaumer contacted friends from 
the Strasbourg Mennonite Church and together they visited 
the site. An idea was taking shape, formed with the help of 
a banker and an architect from the group. "We were think- 
ing of it as a spot to preserve Mennonite history, maybe a 
museum, maybe a place for tourists to learn more about our 
Mennonite heritage. From that came the real conviction 
that we should at least buy the farm." 

"Andre went to the owners to ask how much they wanted 
for the property," recalls Louise. "They said he should fix 
the price! We were overwhelmed, but decided we should re- 
search what a fair price would be." 

"In the middle of all of this, one of the friends of the pro- 
ject remembered a couple who was looking for space to cre- 
ate a home for persons in need of healing—from drugs,unem- 
ployment, time in jail, things like that. We were interested 
in the Mennonite history aspect; they were interested in 
helping people from trouble," explains Andre. Were the 
two interests compatible? After extended conversations, 
both parties agreed that the couple would come and at least 
get the farm activated again. 

"We established a price together, and Andre began mak- 
ing phone calls to friends who could invest. Eventually 
there were eleven of us, all Mennonites, who formed a cor- 
poration to buy the land—for the preservation of farmland. 
For that we needed government approval. The man who 
had wanted to buy the whole valley warned that drug ad- 
dicts on this property would be dangerous. But he also knew 
about Mennonite solidarity so he didn’t really try to com- 
pete with us!" 

Concerned that the couples who intended to live on the 
farm would have incentive to stay, the group asked them to 
buy the part of the farm where the buildings stand. "We 
had to fix the price for that part low enough that the fami- 
lies could get a loan," recalls Andre. 


Finally, the whole farm was purchased in 1980. With the 


help of all the investors the buildings began to be trans- 
formed. The group brought furnishings, some chickens, and 
even cattle. 

Moved by the desire to both preserve historic land and 
provide a shelter for the troubled, the group also needed to 
find a way to earn income from the property. "First we had 
the idea of hosting tourists on a small camping ground. We 
moved a small chalet there, and the families living on the 
place made an apartment on the top floor of the farm build- 
ing. We also had the idea of having a restaurant, but we sim- 
ply didn’t have enough money." 

The project has not been without difficulties. In 1985 
one of the couples living on the farm left. The remaining 
couple works hard, "too hard," says Louise. In 1991, eleven 
years after the purchase of the property, a restaurant was fi- 
nally erected with the Kreis couple and their residents (to 
whom they give shelter from their troubled pasts) providing 
all the food from scratch, and table service. Nadine Kreis is 
the cook; her husband Wilfred oversees the gardening and 
raising of goats, which they butcher and barbecue for guests. 
Their plan is to primarily serve groups who make advance 
reservations—schools, churches and senior citizens. Mean- 
while, they provide meaningful jobs and teach skills to those 
persons who have moved to the farm to free themselves 
from their pasts. 

"Things are moving toward our original vision," reflects 
Andre. "We would like to eventually have books about 
Mennonite life and thought available there. But we are a lit- 
tle bit concerned about all the work there is to do. This is 
not the work of just one couple. It is the work of the church 
and we must all find the ways and means to do it. Nadine 
and Wilfred will go on hosting needy people, poor people— 
and people in the chalet and restaurant. 

"For our church this has been a challenge. It has helped 
us to move. It has been positive." 
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The Songs of God 


by Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


When missionaries first went to Af- 
rica and began instructing their new 
converts in what they considered to be 
proper forms of liturgical expression, 
they often judged indigenous composi- 
tions to be “pagan.” They rejected the 
use of such music in church worship 
and taught the hymns of western musi- 
cal tradition instead. Today many of 
these congregations continue to use, 
adapt and imitate western musical 
forms for worship; many have begun to 
compose music in their own cultural 
forms.” 

The Harrist church in the Ivory 
Coast, on the other hand, was never 
formally “missionized” by people of for- 
eign cultures. Their music, from the 
very beginning, has been wholly their 
own, never evolving through the vari- 
ous stages of using, adapting and imitat- 
ing western music before finally em- 
ploying indigenous musical forms for 
worship. 

The Harrist church grew out of the 
ministry of William Wadé Harris in 
1913-14. On an eighteen-month mis- 
sion journey through southern Ivory 
Coast, the Liberian-born Prophet Har- 
ris preached, baptized, sang and burned 
local fetishes, urging between 100 and 
200 thousand people to leave their tra- 
ditional beliefs and turn to the Chris- 
tian faith. When the Dida people 
asked him to teach them “the songs of 
God,” Prophet Harris responded that 
their own songs and dances could be 
dedicated to God for worship. The 


people used their own forms and cre- 
ated, throughout the past century, hun- 
dreds of songs which express their un- 
derstanding of faith. 

James Krabill, currently a mission 
educator for Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions, spent ten years among the Dida 
people in Ivory Coast. He and his 
wife, Jeanette, and eventually their 
three children, attended a Harrist 
church, participating fully in church 
life. James became interested in the 
unique beginnings of Harrist hymnol- 
ogy, and realized that because of its 
completely indigenous roots, Harrist 
church music held special keys to the 
history of Harrist theology, providing 
what he calls a “window into the faith 
experience of the people.” 

Krabill and local Dida Harrist 
preacher Alphonse Beugré Kobli de- 
cided to take on the task of recording, 
by tape and then written transcription, 
this unique hymn tradition. During a 


2'4-year period they tape-recorded 
over 190 worship services, transliter- 
ated some 500 Dida hymns onto paper, 
translated them into French, and fi- 
nally published their compilations in 
four hymnals for use in the Dida Har- 
rist churches. Beugré Kobli is a liter- 
acy worker with Wycliffe Bible transla- 
tors (publishers of the four hymnals) 
and uses the hymnals as texts in his lit- 
eracy work. 

“The project began with the goal of 
collecting hymns in an oral society 
where hymns were being lost,” says 


“God has no personal, favorite songs. 
He hears all that we say 
in whatever language. 
It is sufficient for us to compose hymns of praise to Him 
with our own music and in our own language 


for Him to understand. 
—Prophet William Wadé Harris! 
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Krabill. Many of the early hymns of 
the church were sung primarily by eld- 
erly women in the congregation. One 
of the first songs recorded was a 15- 
minute Easter hymn sung by an elderly 
female song leader in the church. The 
only person in the congregation who 
knew the entire song, this woman led 
in traditional African style, singing the 
lines, the congregation repeating her 
for 104 lines of song. Several months 
after Krabill recorded the song, the 
woman died. 

Krabill developed a code system to 
denote each recorded song according 
to style, time period, usage and number 
within the collection. Classification 
according to usage had its challenges, 
because most songs were sung in many 
different contexts. Krabill created a 
code for each liturgical moment during 
which a song might be sung in a typi- 
cal worship sermon in his church. 

This list included processionals, reces- 
sionals, offerings, prayers, and even the 
common interruption of the service 
with choir songs. 

“The meaning of any given song is 
larger than the text,” notes Krabill. Be- 
cause of this, “each hymn was recorded 
in the context of the worship service 
to see what the meaning of the song 
was, depending on how and at what li- 
turgical moment it was sung.” 

For instance, Krabill recalls hearing 
a song about Elisha sung in several dif- 
ferent settings. 

Elisha goes to the field with his oxen. 

His oxen were twelve pairs. 

Elijah came, 

He took his cloak, 

And he placed it on his shoulders. 

Elijah says to him, 

“Go and be the Prophet Elisha.”° 

A fast and rhythmic hymn, it was 
first sung during the offering time of a 
church service. But a few months 
later, Krabill attended an ordination 
where he again heard the song, this 
time in the context of God’s call on 
the young preacher to be ordained. A 
third context presented itself at a fu- 


neral where the song took on yet an- 
other shade of meaning. 

To keep the songs in their proper 
historical context, Krabill needed to 
find a way of pinpointing the composi- 
tion date of each hymn. So he gath- 
ered together a group of elderly men 
from his village to help him. Since it 
was nearly impossible to locate the 
songs in specific years, Krabill blocked 
out eras marked by particular events in 
the life of the church, such as the time 
of a certain church leader, a certain 
evangelist or a certain composer, and 
the men were able to place the hymns 
in their respective eras. 

Krabill used his research as the base 
of his Doctor of Philosophy thesis, ti- 
tled The Hymnody of the Harrist Church 
Among the Dida of South-Central Ivory 
Coast (1913-1949): An Historico-Relig- 
ious Study. One purpose of his thesis 
was to examine the importance of the 
study of Dida hymnology for various 
disciplines, including liturgy, history, 
anthropology, linguistics, ethnomusi- 
cology, theology and oral tradition. 
For such a diversified topic, Krabill 
worked with three different supervi- 
sors: one to check historical accuracy, 
a second to check the accuracy of Har- 
rist religious thought and a third, an 
anthropologist, to check his under- 
standing of the Dida ethnic family, lan- 
guage and oral tradition. 


Along with the benefits of the en- 
tire project for assisting in literacy 
work and preserving history, the ven- 
ture made the published hymnals and 
tapes available to the 80 different Har- 
rist congregations in Dida territory. 
Krabill and Beugré Kobli also sent cop- 
ies of the hymn tapes to the Ivory 
Coast national radio station which oc- 
casionally plays the hymns in its Sun- 
day morning religious programming. 

The Dida Harrist church is not im- 
mune to influences from other groups, 
and James Krabill outlines the assimila- 
tion of styles and forms 
from other areas of Ivory 
Coast. But, unlike many 
other churches in Africa, 
the Harrist church sings 
its own music. “Each vil- 
lage has its own lan- 
guage,” says one hymn. 
“Take this then to pray to 
our Father! And the Lord 
will understand our poor 
and needy word.”* 


Krabill, James. “Hymnology: 
Teaching the Songs of Heaven 
(The Legacy of William Wadé 
Harris),” The Mennonite Encyclope- 
dia (Vol. V). Scottdale, Pennsylva- 
nia: Herald Press, p. 411. 

2 James Krabill outlines these 
four stages—importation, adapta- 
tion, imitation and indigenous 
composition—in “William Wadé 
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photo by James Krabill 
(above): Harrist musicians, singing 
and dancing praises to God. (below): 


James Krabill 


Harris (1860-1929): African Evangelist and ‘Eth- 
nomusicologist,” in Mission Focus 18 (4) December 
1990, pp. 56-57. 

’ Krabill, James. “Dida Harrist Hymnody 
(1913-1990),” in Journal of Religion in Africa XX, 2 
(1990), p. 145. 

* Ibid, p. 138. 


an you work for the chure 
and make artful videos? 


When Ron Byler played Demetrius 
in a high school production of The 
Robe, he found a voice that projected 
farther than his own. He gets the same 
feeling now producing video stories 
about the Mennonite Church. 

When Jerry Holsopple made his first 
film in 10th grade, a World War II 
docu-drama complete with model 
boats and airplanes, he became ab- 
sorbed in battle scenarios and strate- 
gies. Today his videos feature life-sized 
people and a passion for peace. 

Now video producers for Mennon- 
ite Board of Missions Media Ministries, 
Ron works half-time out of a studio in 
his Philadelphia home and Jerry full- 
time in Harrisonburg, Virginia. They 
approach their art differently. When 
Jerry makes videos he gives priority to 
music and visuals before narration; 
Ron usually emphasizes the visual. For 
inspiration, Ron looks to CBS’s Char- 
les Kuralt and Jerry to MTV. But both 
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by Ann Martin 


believe video can serve the church like 
a master storyteller, making a point 
without sacrificing beauty or entertain- 
ment. 

"I want to convey the feeling, inten- 
sity and core of who a person is, and | 
want to do it with beauty," says Jerry. 
"Plenty of videos out there have good 
messages but ignore beauty. Part of 
the truth about God is that we don’t 
have to do things in a boring way." 

Religious videos often lack surprise 
and subtlety, says Jerry, "because 
they’re so worried about their message 
that they forget to pay attention to 
style." Many moralize. Some adopt 
the "talking heads" format. "I don’t 
want to create a slide show on video," 
he says. 

In Jerry’s videos, images race by. A 
music video filmed in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland, shows bombs and barri- 
cades, graffiti and grieving mothers. 
He’s done a dream-like satire on mili- 


Jerry Holsopple, Ron Byler 
tary recruitment and compressed six 
hours of TV ad seduction into three 
and a half minutes. What he likes best 
is stacking music, images and com- 
ments so that viewers don’t know what 
to expect next, but each level rein- 
forces the others. 

In the decade between 1979, when 
Jerry joined MBM Media Ministries, 
and 1989, when Ron was hired, video 
upstaged radio. Ron spent his first 
years producing daily radio broadcasts; 
only in the past five years has he de- 
voted the bulk of his time to video. 

Since the mid-1980s, Ron has taken 
the lead in producing a 14-edition 
video series on Anabaptist people and 
congregations who are pacesetters in 
evangelism, education, witness and ac- 
tivism of many kinds. He credits the 
series with renewing his hope for the 
church. "I continue to find lots of 
good people out there, struggling with 
what it means to be a disciple of Jesus. 


That has taken away for me a lot of the 
cynicism one can develop within a 
church institution." 

When viewers praise his videos as 
mission motivators but downplay their 
entertainment value, Ron says he does- 
n’t know "whether to laugh or feel 
paralyzed. Entertainment is a good 
word to me. I like to produce videos © 
that challenge, but don’t come across 
too much like work or school." 

Growing up, both Ron and Jerry 
hoped to use their communication 
skills within the church, but found no 
obvious path to follow. "I’ve always 
found my truth in stories," says Jerry. 
"When I was four or five, I would tell 
Bible stories to my older cousins as if I 
were a preacher." As a teen he told 
stories with his guitar. But a music- 
writing, guitar-playing preacher was a 
contradiction in terms, some people 
told him. 

Jerry entered Eastern Mennonite 
College in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
planning to be a pastor, harboring no- 
tions of working with youth which he 
figured would enable him to use his 
musical and artistic gifts. Music and 
photography skills were assets during 
his four years as a youth pastor in 
Berne, Indiana and as a student at As- 
sociated Mennonite Biblical Seminar- 
ies in Elkhart, Indiana. There he 
turned in unconventional projects: a 
rock opera for a Christology course and 
a multi-media production of the bibli- 
cal book of Habakkuk. 

Ron began college as a math major 
but soon sought refuge in a campus 
theatre troupe. A transfer to Messiah 
College’s Temple University campus 
marked the start of his broadcast and 
film training, and an affection for 
Philadelphia. "I like the city," he says. 
"And I think my living, working and 
worshiping in Philadelphia helps Me- 
dia Ministries think not only about ru- 
ral Mennonites but urban professionals 
as well." 

Soon after college, Ron entered a 
Master of Arts and Religion degree pro- 
gram at Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. At about the same time, he 
began scripting and producing chil- 
dren’s shows, talk shows, documenta- 
ries and dramas for an ecumenical me- 
dia group. 

"The ecumenical context is very im- 
portant to me," he says. "I wish the 
larger church could be represented in 


the media in a way that’s challenging 
and inviting, as opposed to the elec- 
tronic church." His appointment last 
year as executive director of the Relig- 
ious Public Relations Council gives 
Ron regular contact with media people 
from a wide array of faith backgrounds. 

Jerry was working as a district youth 
minister for the General Conference 
Mennonite Church when MBM Media 
Ministries offered him the job. "How 
could I refuse?" he asks. "It matched so 
closely what I wanted to do, and I had 
been complaining about the kind of 
media the church produced. Now peo- 
ple can complain about what I pro- 
duce!" 

Both Ron and Jerry encounter skep- 
ticism that quality video can be done 
by the church. Some of Ron’s video 
friends in Philadelphia have expressed 
surprise that his videos "look profes- 
sional." 

And some parts of the church are 
hesitant about investing in video. 

"P’ve been given the freedom to do 
some things I’m really excited about," 
says Jerry. "The drawback is to be do- 
ing them for a church that’s ambiva- 
lent about whether video is worth do- 
ing, and whether it’s spiritually correct. 
The church has questions about spend- 
ing money for things that don’t seem 
service-oriented and don’t bring imme- 
diate results. Video isn’t a building. 
Video isn’t sending food to anyone. 

So is it worth anything?" 

Though video’s price tag is high and 
keeps climbing, Ron and Jerry are con- 
vinced it’s worthwhile. Both hold key 
stories and images as shorthand re- 
minders of powerful ideas they hope 
their work will convey. Ron recalls a 
traditional Jesus holding a machine 
gun, a design created by the Inter-Men- 
nonite Media Group for a TV spot. 
"When | saw how ridiculous those im- 
ages looked together, | knew I wanted 
to work more with the power of visual 
images," he said. 

The image of another man who 
wouldn’t fight haunts Jerry. In his boy- 
hood church there was a man named 
Milt whose odd manner amused Jerry 
and his friends. Not until Jerry was six- 
teen did he learn that Milt had been 
beaten severely and ridiculed for being 
a conscientious objector during World 
War I. Anger at his church’s silence 
led Jerry to seek out more details of 
Milt’s life. He interviewed people who 


had known Milt as a young man, in- 
cluding his best friend who went to 
war. He wrote a musical about Milt’s 
life, which was performed in the 
church after his death. Milt’s story 
helped launch Jerry’s quest for unsung 
heroes, a quest revealed in many of his 
songs and videos. 

Jerry estimates that he has free rein 
to choose content and format for about 
half of his projects. When he began 
developing a youth video curriculum 
on peace, service and the environ- 
ment, he says he "set out to create 
something I had never seen before." 
Next year he would like to produce a 
video magazine—"something like "Bill 
Moyers’ meets Saturday Night Live,” 
he explained. 

"The other half are projects I have 
less flexibility on. Those are harder to 
do because they don’t have as much of 
my soul in them." Jerry credits MBM 
Media Ministries director Kenneth J. 
Weaver with "trying to find things I’m 
passionate about and cutting me loose 
on them. 

"Ron and | are often allies in push- 
ing for things we’d like to see happen," 
Jerry adds. "But when we’re working 
on a project, Ron is probably my 
strongest critic, and | his. When it 
comes to hearing critiques of my work, 
I take Ron’s critiques most seriously." 

Like other artists, Ron and Jerry 
temper dreams of what they would like 
to do in the future with sobriety about 
what they’re likely to do. Ron, who in 
the early 1980s helped draw together a 
group of friends who became the Sis- 
ters and Brothers film-making group, 
would like to make mainstream feature 
films. "But when | think about what 
that would mean," he says. "I think Pll 
have to leave that for the next genera- 
tion of Mennonite media types." 

Jerry says he’d jump at the chance 
to do a music video for MTV if he 
could team up with musicians he re- 
spects. He dreams, too, of making a 
video that would impact adolescents 
today the way reading Martyr’s Mirror 
at age twelve impacted him. And 
someday he would like to do a movie 
about Milt. "But I would just tell his 
story," he says. "I wouldn’t have a 
moral at the end." 


Ann Martin is a freelance writer living 
in Fairfax, Virginia. 
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ne Mennonite 
usician'’s Journey 


by Louise Stoltzfus 


Born into a Peoria, Illinois, Catholic family, Jim 
Croegaert’s formative years were lived against the backdrop 
of university takeovers, the war in Vietnam and the un- 
timely deaths of John and Robert Kennedy and Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Having escaped the draft because of a child- 
hood bout with polio, Croegaert spent most of the late six- 
ties touring and playing piano with several different rock 
and roll bands. 

In early summer 1969 he helped form a band which was 
to change his life. Signed on with an agent who got them 
gigs, they opened for acts as diverse as Three Dog Night, the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band and Alice Cooper. They experi- 
mented with drugs, supported peace demonstrations and 
thrived on ideas. The band members, who called themselves 
Hope, wrote most of their own music, lived together on a 
farm commune near La Crosse, Wisconsin, and initially, at 
least, succeeded in tearing down each other’s spiritual con- 
structs. Late in the year as the turbulent 1960s came to an 
end, an "outlandish" thing happened. Jim Croegaert began 
reading the Bible. His life changed forever when he gave 
himself to God one day in a creek near the La Crosse farm. 

A local farmer invited his counter-culture neighbors to a 
series of prayer meetings. Four of the five rock and roll musi- 
cians ultimately became Christians. The band stayed to- 
gether, and while their musical style did not change dramati- 
cally, the lyrical content did. About the music Croegaert 
wrote and played after his own conversion, he says, "Every- 
thing changed because I now had something to say." 

Married in 1970, Croegaert and his wife Janalee contin- 
ued to live with and near other members of Hope until the 
fall of 1972. At that time, Jim and Janalee went to Lincoln 
Christian College in Lincoln, Illinois, where in a history of 
theology course he first met the Anabaptists. 

Because of their background in communal living, the 
Croegaerts also were intrigued by and read Living Together in 
a World Falling Apart by Dave and Neta Jackson, which in- 
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cluded the story of an experimental Anabaptist Mennonite 
and Brethren community in Evanston, Illinois, called Reba 
Place Fellowship. In 1976 they moved to and became mem- 
bers of the Reba Place community. Since 1981 the 
Croegaerts, who have three children, have lived in a non- 
communal household in the Reba Place neighborhood. Jim 
serves in a half-time position as one of four elders of the fel- 
lowship. 

Many of the other hours of his life are given to music. A 
piano man of dynamic ability, Croegaert composes his own 
scores and writes his own lyrics. One of his songs, "Was It a 
Morning Like This?" was the title cut on Sandi Patti’s 1986 
Grammy Award winning album, Morning Like This. Another 
song, "Why Do We Hunger for Beauty?" was recently re- 
corded by Noel Paul Stookey, the Paul of Peter, Paul and 
Mary fame. Croegaert has also released five albums of his 
own and in recent years has found his muse guiding him 
from relatively specific Christian content and witness songs 
such as "We Know You Are the Lord" and "House of Peace" 
to more universal message pieces such as "Tree in the 
Shade" and "I Want to Hear the Horses Run," which in- 
cludes the poignant words: 

Hear some shouts 

Turn around 

See a man come walking through the 

Battleground 

Carrying a young girl who had 

Nearly drowned 

In what she thought was freedom 


I want to hear the horses run... 
1989, James Croegaert. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


Croegaert believes, "All the best music is in its essence 
worshipful." He works to integrate his faith into his life as a 
musician and finds a constant tension between being an art- 
ist who stays true to himself and to God and being an artist 
whose work makes a statement on many levels. 


About a year ago Croegaert was invited to a gathering 
of Mennonite musicians—many of whom unlike Jim 
Croegaert came up through more traditional ranks—for a 
weekend of making music and singing. In his recounting 
of the story, Croegaert reveals considerable skepticism 
and some hesitance about going to a reunion of Mennon- 
ite musicians. Would they accept his lack of insider 
knowledge? Would they understand his background in 
country and rock and roll? He decided to go. There with 
the likes of Chuck Neufeld, Dean Clemmer and James 
Krabill, Jim Croegaert found many common reference 
points and a commitment to the artistry of music much 
like his own. Today, he occasionally plays with Reunion 
Vocal Band, the group which resulted from the weekend 
get-together. 

Currently working on a new release which includes 
some of his best songs with fresh arrangements and a 
higher production quality, Croegaert schedules a variety 
of musical performances—solo concerts, worship semi- 
nars, church retreats and concerts with other musicians. 
His son, an accomplished saxophonist, also sometimes 
joins him. 

Croegaert’s composition, "And We Beheld His 
Glory," inspired participants at Oregon ’91 when he per- 
formed it to open the gathering and again as the final 
piece in the closing service. He also recently opened his 
own publishing company, Rough Stones Music, which 
produced the songbook, House of Peace, a collection of 
Croegaert’s best worship songs. 


FO\Kenneth Pellman 
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mae Old Land 


by Suzanne Lawrence 
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You might look out your kitchen window 
and see your grandparents 

standing on the dam 

where you mowed down cockleburs. 


You might be walking with your husband 
in young wheat on a Sunday afternoon, 
look down and pick up a hinge ~ 

or asmall, thick edge of crockery. 


You might picture a teepee 
every time you drive past the east hayfield. 


You might explore the woods with your collie 
and stumble upon three perfectly square stones. 
You might hike along the hedgerow at dusk, You might imagine eternity in local terms. 
notice a tree slightly apart, come close 

and find two gravestones in the weeds. 


Four Sticks 


by Suzanne Lawrence 


I, Karolina, learned how to play 
from my mother, Wilhelmina. 


My earliest memories 

are of days such as these: 

going to sleep under stars, 
tucked in close to Mama’s side, 
hearing her whisper, "See, 


there is the milk the children 
spilled. 

It runs across the sky. 

And look at all the crumbs 
fallen from the table. 

Those children must be full now, 
tucked into soft beds, 

rocked to sleep by breezes. 

They will dream of heaven 

all night long." 


Before I awoke, in those days, 
Papa picked me up 

and laid me in a little bed 

fixed in the top of the handcart. 
I would wake to a bumping ride, 
see a bright, clean-swept sky, 


and find a piece of bread 
tucked in a fold beside me. 


I ran with the children 

most of the walking day, 

but when we stopped 

in the hot afternoon, 

Mama taught me how to play. 


"Come Karolina, find four sticks. 


These will be the corners. 
Find two more for a door. 
Wrap this twine from one to the 
next. 

See how the door can open? 
Bring your dolly from the cart. 
I will get a pan. We can make 
a pie with mud. Sprinkle 
ashes across the top. 

This little branch can be your 
broom. 

What a fine house you have!" 


"Do we live in heaven now?" 
I asked Mama that winter 
in the large house, warm 


and full of lights, where we lodged 
until spring when Papa built 
a house of our own. 


Forty years later I left 

Russia, my home, my mother. 
We left with seven children 
and, as Johann said, the future 
chasing close behind us. 


If | had not learned to play, 

what would I have done 

when Anna and Elizabeth cried 
in the days without a home? 

If | had not seen that children 
live so well among the stars, 

how could I have walked away 
from the graves of Maria, Helena, 
Cornelius, and Peter? 


Suzanne Lawrence is a poet of mixed 
Mennonite origin and experience. After 
moving over thirty times, she now lives on 
ancestral land near Goessel, Kansas. 
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by Pat Sauder 


"One hundred," Brian says as he 
opens the bidding. 

"One ten," Shawn follows. 

"Fifteen," says Mark. 

"Twenty," I respond in turn. 

"Pass," Brian declares. 

"PL check then," says Shawn. 

"One thirty-five," Mark states appre- 
hensively. 

"?’m out," I decide. 

"One forty," Shawn defiantly an- 
nounces. 

"It’s yours," Mark concedes with a 
sigh of relief. 

And so begins yet another game of 
Rook. This more-than-familiar scene 
unfolds often in Mennonite house- 
holds or Mennonite college dorm 
rooms. A fabled "11th Command- 
ment" has even emerged: Where three 
or four Mennonites are gathered to- 
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gether in one place, there shall be 
Rook. Rook isn’t just a crazy fad by 
any means. It has been a part of the 
Mennonite social scene for the past 
forty-five years. 

When George Parker and his wife 
Grace sat down to develop that first 
deck of Rook cards around 1930, they 
probably had no idea just what they 
were starting. Now, more than 70 mil- 
lion decks later, Rook has evolved into 
a Mennonite classic. 

The origins of the Mennonite Rook 
tradition most likely stem from a con- 
servative attitude toward regular play- 
ing cards. Games such as poker, 
bridge, and pinochle were forbidden in 
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many Mennonite households. The 
church in many areas felt that the face 
cards were synonymous with gambling 
and were therefore evil. 

Del Good, professor of economics at 
Goshen College, recalls growing up in 
a Mennonite community in central Illi- 
nois: "The only deck of playing cards 
in our house was in a sack in my 
mother’s closet. It was the sack she 
took with her to teach Sunday School. 
The sack was filled with examples of 
things you weren’t supposed to have." 

Then came Rook. This new game 
was looked at with some suspicion at 
first. Once the rules were explained, 
however, Rook slowly became an ac- 
ceptable alternative to the other "for- 
bidden" games. It gained in popularity 


as the enjoyment of the game began to 
overshadow any moral questions that 
might possibly have been associated 
with it. 

The establishment of Rook as a le- 
gitimate pastime led to the game’s blos- 
soming into a regular tradition. 
Martha Smith Good, Goshen College 
campus minister, says, "Rook has al- 
ways been part of my life." She came 
from a "fairly strict Mennonite home" 
in Markham, Ontario, but recalls that 
her family was always permitted to play 
games. 

Playing Rook with parents and sib- 
lings became a common evening activ- 
ity, a tradition which lasted for dec- 
ades, as Smith Good attests. When vis- 
iting her 86-year-old mother recently, 
Martha suddenly wondered if her 
mom, a "plain, very Mennonite 
woman who still wears a covering," re- 
membered how to play Rook. An old 
deck was found, and the family sat 
down to play. 

Martha tried to give some helpful 
hints to her mother in the first hand, 
but she was ignored. In the second 
hand her mother took the bid at 160. 
No one thought she knew quite what 
she was doing—until she took every 
single trick! When the game finally 
ended, Mom was the winner. After 
the table was cleared, she commented, 
"| haven’t had that much fun in years." 

From this family-atmosphere up- 
bringing, Rook was soon carried along 
with the grown children as they went 
off to college. Here, students discov- 
ered other settings for the game. John 
D. Roth, director of the Mennonite 
Historical Library, remembers that cer- 
tain dorm floors were notable for their 
Rook-playing. 

According to Del Good, all-night 
games weren’t uncommon in his col- 


lege days in the early 1960s, although 
he claims not to have been one of 
those "serious" players. "They would 
begin when studying was done, around 
11:00 or 12:00 midnight, and the 
games would last until 5:00 or 6:00 in 
the morning." Some things never 
change. 

Mote specifically, Del also remem- 
bers Rook as a Sunday morning substi- 
tute. "There was more social pressure 
to attend church then," he recalls. 
"Since few of the students had cars, the 
only option was to attend the College 
Mennonite Church. After church, 
though, some of us would bypass the 
Sunday School hour to go sit in the 
cafeteria and play Rook until the serv- 
ing line opened." 

Whether played at school or in the 
home, Rook gained much of its popu- 
larity from its social aspect. The game 
often brings families and friends to- 
gether for a fun-filled evening of con- 
versation and competition. "It’s a 
great social sport," Roth commented. 
"It’s also a tradition. It becomes part 
of the fabric of your life." 

This fabric continues to be woven 
from generation to generation. 
Martha Smith Good tells of a group of 
six families who used to get together 
one weekend every summer for a camp- 
ing excursion. They spent hours and 
hours playing Rook. The kids started 
watching and soon wanted to play also. 
Eventually, three or four games would 
be going at once. The game "bonded 
the group together," she says. "Now 
whenever we get together, we never 
leave without playing a game." 

But what about the game itself? 
What is it about the rules and format 
of the game that make it attractive? 
Roth credits Rook’s "good combina- 
tion of stategy and luck." 


11th Commandment: 
Where three or four Mennonites 
are gathered together in one place . . . 


there SHALL be ROOK. 


Its appeal may also have something 
to do with the flexibility of the game. 
The official book of Rook rules pro- 
vides many variations. Few people, 
however, actually play by only one spe- 
cific set of rules. Most play a sort of 
combination of some of the different 
games. 

Mennonites have adapted the game 
to their own individual tastes. Usu- 
ally, the players take out all 2’s, 3’s and 
4’s before playing, but some leave them 
in. Some like to play with the Rook 
card as high trump, some like it low, 
and still others play with the Rook 
somewhere in between. The game can 
be played in teams with set partners or 
with called partners as each person 
plays for him- or herself. 

From its beginnings as an alterna- 
tive to "evil playing cards," Rook has 
grown into a favorite Mennonite pas- 
time. Martha Smith Good describes it 
as "just a good, fun, wholesome game." 
So, if you’re looking for something for 
the family to do next Saturday eve- 
ning, why not find that deck of red, yel- 
low, black and green cards and sit 
down for a few hands of Rook? 


Pat Sauder is a student at Goshen 


(IN) College. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


Seeking Peace, Titus Peachey 
and Linda Gehman Peachey. 
Good Books, 1991. 238 pages, 
ud Bae 

Reviewed by Robert Kreider 


Peace is central to the Mennonite iden- 
tity and witness. However, the ministry of 
peace is both an embarrassment and a joy for 
Mennonites: an embarrassment for those 
who want to be accepted by the majority, a 
joy for those who embrace the way of the 
nonresistant minority. Titus and Linda 
Gehman Peachey’s Seeking Peace illustrates 
with seventy-six stories that peacemaking is 
mainstream Mennonite teaching and life. 

The Peacheys have gathered and edited 
true stories from the Mennonite experience, 
both in North America and from around the 
world. With thirty-five of the stories coming 
from the young churches overseas, one senses 
that the message of peace can be on the 
cutting edge of evangelism and church plant- 
ing. 

Titus and Linda Gehman Peachey, co- 
Executive Secretaries for the Mennonites 
Central Committee Peace Section, served 
for four years with MCC in Laos, Titus earlier 
in Vietnam. The stories they have gathered 
"are not intended as an argument but rather 
as the witness of a people taught to follow 
Christ’s way of peace, and who have some- 
times failed." They are sensitive to the diver- 
sity and the groping character of the Men- 
nonite peace witness, plus the doubters and 
detractors. 

The stories, ranging in length from one to 
six pages, are told by ordinary people strug- 
gling with practical concerns of war and 
peace. The uneven writing lends the ac- 
counts authenticity. One meets people 
caught in the military, paying "war taxes," 
working on military contracts, protecting 
family, meeting the "enemy," trying to ex- 
plain their peace convictions. Here are illus- 
trations for sermons, case studies for discus- 
sion, reading for meditation, stories for all 
ages. 

Everyone will find their favorite stories. 
Several I shall long ponder: the nice Men- 
nonite girl living away and _ befriending 
frightened prostitutes just outside the US 
Naval Base at Subic Bay in the Philippines. 
. .the courage of Eve Yoder and Esther Bach- 
man in 1778 going to Philadelphia to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly to plead for the re- 
lease of husbands imprisoned and harassed 
because of their refusal to swear the Loyalty 
Oath. . .the man who invited to dinner an 
IRS inspector and sought to explain why he 
in 1936 one 
hundred soldiers led by a Gestapo officer 
surrounding the Society of Brothers commu- 
nity in Germany after members refused to use 


could not pay "war taxes". . 
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True stories of Mennonites around 
the world, struggling to live their belief 
in peace. Full of courage and spirit! 


Tits Pegchey 
Linda Gehman Peachey 


the mandatory greeting, "Heil Hitler". . .a 
woman who led demonstrations against 
South african apartheid, who saw their ef- 
forts as "sermons in the street". . .a second- 
grade girl who refused to say the Pledge of 
Allegiance "because I don’t just love my 
country. I love the whole world." At the end 
of the year she was chosen by the school 
faculty to receive the Good Citizenship 
Award. . .the Mennonite pastor in a Navy 
shipyard town where fifty-nine members of 
the congregation of 125 had extended family 
members in the Persian Gulf War. He tells 
of the pressures of the military recruiters on 
the young people of the congregation, which 
leads him to focus on peace teaching: "We 
now begin in the third or fourth grade, and 
teach with intensity. We have to be just as 
focused and proficient in our efforts as the 
military is." 

If the sale of Seeking Peace catches fire, 
as | hope it does, the Peacheys should be 
commissioned to edit a volume two. Readers 
could be encouraged to submit their stories 
from the hundreds that lie in our memories 
and experience. I have listed a dozen stories 
that could be included in that second vol- 
ume. 

Seeking Peace is more than a book about 
peace. In these stories we saw the church at 
work, nurturing, empowering the faint, 
sometimes faltering. We see the power of 
Christ in the daily lives of good and simple 
people. We see an unexpected grace and 
resourcefulness of ordinary people in tight 
situations. We sense that our church is not 
confined to national boundaries but is world 
embracing. 


Robert Kreider, North Newton, Kansas, is 
an historian, writer and Mennonite churchman. 
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The Best of Mennonite Fellowship 
Meals, Phyllis Pellman Good and Louise 
Stoltzfus. Good Books, 1991. 304 pages, 
$11.95. 


Reviewed by Ferne Burkhardt 
The 900 recipes in The Best of Mennon- 


ite Fellowship Meals are a testimony to Men- 
nonites’ love affair with food and potlucks. 
According to a Canadian columnist, if 
church potlucks were rated from one to ten, 
Mennonite potlucks would come in “be- 
tween 9/4 and 32.” 

The church potluck, observe the book’s 
authors, is displacing the “company” Sunday 
dinner, since few people have time or space 
to cook feasts for crowds. And the commu- 
nity spirit of potlucks is appropriately 
Anabaptist. 

The recipes in 
this attractive 
book come from 
cooks across North 
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Oriental, Mexican 
and Italian dishes 
reflect ethnic di- 
versity and_ shifts 
in taste. Pasta and 
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More than 900 Foverite Recipes 
&» Share with Friends at Home 
oF Chawch, 


rice salads out- 
number potato 
salad 3:1. (There 


is even a macaroni and fruit salad!) broccoli 
and cauliflower have become favourites in 
salads (about 20 recipes). There are some 80 
ground beef recipes and others to serve 
chicken differently each week for two years. 
Jellied salads (40 plus recipes) cling to 
popularity as do sour and whipping cream. 
But low-cal items, “diabetic apple pie,” tofu, 
and recipes from a few men also have a place. 
Generally well-organized, the book has 
sections for breads, soups, salads, main 
dishes, desserts, snacks and beverages; time 
and space saving hints; tips for non-cooks; an 
index for finger foods, cross-cultural recipes 
and ones that feed crowds or please children. 
A few recipes—like tarragon mushrooms, 
artichoke nibblers and scalloped rhubarb as 
main dishes—seem misplaced, and separat- 
ing quick and yeast breads would have been 
helpful. 
Some dishes pose a challenge to “carry 
in,” but I will use this book often—even after 
the too flimsy cover wears out. 


Ferne Burkhardt, from Mannheim Menno- 
nite Church in Petersburg, Ontario, is an edito- 
rial and production assistant with Mennonite 
Reporter. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


The Boy and the Quilt, by Shirley Kurtz, 
illustrated by Cheryl Benner. Good 
Books, 1991. 32 pages, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Jillian Hershberger 


This is the picture-book story of "the boy" 
and the patchwork quilt he makes when "the 
mother" and "the sister" make theirs. When 
it is finifshed, he has something "that would 
never be hungry [like his dog] and it would 
never need to be mowed." Appended are 
instructions for making a simple quilt or a 
comforter. 

This comes in a quality paperback format, 
almost square, with text on the lefthand page 
and picture on the right. The people look 
like what I imagine Saturday morning car- 
toons might look like if | could bear to watch 
them. The text is snappy and brisk with 
distance created 
by talking of "the 
boy," "the 
mother," etc. To- 
gether, text and il- 
lustration avoid 
the cozy ambience 
one might ordi- 
narily expect in a 
book about mak- 
ing quilts and suc- 
ceed in creating a 
more flippant 
tone, ostensibly to appeal more to boys 
(young boys not yet being politically cor- 
rect). 

The story has very little tension and reso- 
lution; the action and interest are pretty 
much in the frenetic pictures. It will prob- 
ably appeal mostly to quilters who hope to 
proselytize amongst the younger set, and | 
rather doubt it will convert very many boys 
to patchwork. But hey, who knows? 


Jillian Hershberger is Children’s Librarian at 
the Takoma Park Maryland Library. She has 
two teen-age boys who emphatically do not quilt, 
and a daughter at Goshen College who made one 
comforter and now knits. 
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Earthkeepers, Art and Jocele Meyer, Her- 
ald Press, 1991. 264 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by James N. Pankratz 


Earthkeepers is a Christian perspective on 
the environment. 

Like other recent Christian books on this 
subject, Earthkeepers begins with biblical 
and ethical reflections and returns to these 
throughout the book. It reminds us that 
although the earth is the Lord’s, we, who 
were trusted to care for it, have abused it. 

Our abuse is chronicled in sections deal- 
ing with environmental degradation, con- 
flict, population pressures, food and energy 
resources, and sustainable agriculture. Facts 
and statistics are clear, simple, and _ stark. 
The book has considerable value simply as an 
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But there is much more. In addition to 
cataloguing our environmental depravation, 
the book repeatedly identifies an "Earth- 
keepers’ Response" to issues. It includes 
study questions and provides very valuable 
resource lists for every section. 

The book balances apprehensive and an- 
ery passion with warm, practical wisdom. It 
is a book of warning, but not of despair. It is 
a book of advocacy and even accusation, but 
it is respectful toward the obvious villians, 
and usually reminds us how our own appe- 
tites, greed, and short-sighted habits of life 
are the root causes of our environmental 
blight. 

Earthkeepers is a resource and study book. 
Even though it has no index, the sections and 
chapters lead the reader easily to subjects of 
interest. No one would have to read the 
whole book to benefit from a particular sec- 
tion. 


Dr. James N. Pankraty is President of the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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Recovery of Hope, Naomi and John Led- 
erach. Good Books, 1991. 169 pages, 
$11.95. 


Reviewed by Wilmer Martin 


John and Naomi Lederach in their book 
Recovery of Hope underscore their deep 
commitment to strengthen marriage rela- 
tionships. Their belief that marriages can be 
healed has led them to develop the Recovery 
of Hope program. 

This book tells the stories of couples who 
have been through the Recovery of Hope 
program. The stories are ones that pastors in 
an urban setting hear. Many couples feel 
trapped. “It seemed like an impossible situ- 
ation with no hope for change. | felt like a 
trapped animal.” 

The book underscores that professional 
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pasts and discover 
a glimmer of hope for the future. 

One weakness in the book is that all the 
stories are successful. Couples have gone 
through the program, discovered hope and 
continued to live in a relationship. In my 
many years as a pastor, I have discovered 
there are occasions when the only way to 
discover hope is through separation. The 
book has not spoken to this reality. It would 
have been helpful if one chapter of the book 
could have admitted that not all relation- 
ships can find hope by staying together. | 
would wish that John and Naomi might share 
the principles and guidance they give to cou- 
ples who find hope by separating. 

The book informs caregivers of the excel- 
lent resource available through the Recovery 
of Hope program. | am uncertain fo the value 
of the book from this point. This is not a 
self-help, how-to book. I would not recom- 
mend it to a couple in crisis unless they were 
already committed to and participating in a 
program. 


Wilmer Martin, Waterloo, Ontario, is a pastor 
at the Erb Street Mennonite Church. He has 
counseled and provided pastoral care to many indi- 
viduals. He is currently president and chief execu- 


tive officer for Habitat for Humanity Canada. 


FQ price—$9.56 
(Regular price—11.95) 
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MENNONITE BOOKS 


10 Things Parents Should Know about 


Drug and Alcohol Abuse, Dr. Jep 
Hostetler. Good Books, 1991. 128 pages, 


$9.95. 
Reviewed by J. Richard Thomas 


In easy-to-read style, Jep Hostetler ad- 
dresses questions and myths about drugs and 
gives practical suggestions as to what parents 
can do in the home and community. The 
book, which grew out of his conversations 
with preteens, teenagers and young adults, is 
divided into four sections with each having 
ten short segments that can stand by them- 
selves. 

Hostetler says all addicting drugs are a 
problem, not just illegal drugs often con- 
nected with youth. He points out that most 
drug dependent persons begin with tobacco 
and alcohol products. 

I found the sec- 


tion, "10 Things 

You Can Do in 0 Things 
Your Home," to be Be ents 
particularly hope- Should Know About 


ful and refreshing. 
While much  lit- 
erature today 
dwells on how aw- 
ful our society is, Peden oer 
Hostetler — points rai 
parents toward a 
positive ways they 
can help their 
youth stand firm against the pressures of drug 
and alcohol use. He also discusses many 
general parenting skills. 

This book is full of gems of wisdom for 


Abuse 


=10 


persons who want a good understanding of 


the subject but do not have time to read the 
myriad of available books. For persons want- 


ing to do more in-depth study, a variety of 


helpful resources are listed at the end. 

As a parent and educator | applaud this 
concise but excellent book and heartily rec- 
ommend it for every parent. 


J. Richard Thomas is Principal at Lancaster 
Mennonite High School in Lancaster, PA. 


FQ price—$7.96 
(Regular price—9.95) 
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Rosemary Nixon. 


117 pages, $9.95. 


Mostly Country, 
NeWest Press, 1991. 


Reviewed by Mary Ann Zehr 


Rosemary Nixon’s 12 short stories about 
the people of a Western Canadian town have 
reminded me what I love and hate about 
being Mennonite. 

The stories contain dialogue and descrip- 
tion that is light and humorous; most stories 
also have an underlying tone or message that 
is quite somber. 

When reading “Take; Eat,” I could iden- 
tify with a Mennnonite woman’s inability to 
receive healing at home. Ruth is visiting her 
home to bury the ashes of her dead child. 
Her mother rushes to open a can of peaches 
for her—to give her physical nourishment. 
But mother and 
daughter are un- 
able to talk about 
erief—to heal 
each other emo- 
tionally. 

I remember 
how much I’ve re- 
ceiving my Men- 
nonite mother’s 
love offerings of 
homemade straw- 
berry jam or 
canned green beans when | have visited her 
and how it has hurt when sometimes we 
could not talk about our feelings. 

Nixon’s story, “Mostly Country,” portrays 
a boy’s frustrations in trying to figure out how 
to fit in with the Mennonites. He longs for 
the feeling of belonging that his Mennonite 
neighbors seem to have. 

The story brought to my mind incidents 
when the feeling of belonging among Men- 
nonites excluded other people. One friend—a 
Presbyterian at a Mennonites college—once 
told me she felt hurt because Mennonites 
sometimes didn’t seem to care whether or not 
she understood what they were talking about. 

I did not find all of the stories convincing. 
At times Nixon seems to be trying toohard 
to point out inconsistencies in Mennonite 
practices. Some of her characters seem 
stereotypical. 

But in most of her stories, this Canadian 
author has with simple words and clear im- 
ages, and without bitterness, shown us Men- 
nonites who we are—people capable of cre- 
ating both emotional wounds and a feeling 
of community. 


mostly 
country 
Rosemary Niion 


Mary Ann Zehr is a writer who lives in 


Washington, D.C. 


FQ price—$7.96 
(Regular price—9.95) 


Mennonite Foods and Folkways from 
South Russia, Volume II, Norma Jost 
Voth. Good Books, 1991. 288 pages, 
$19.95. 


Reviewed by Harry Loewen 


Like Volume I, reviewed in this magazine 
earlier (Winter 1990), Volume II of the 
above title abounds in recipes which make 
the reader’s mouth water. More importantly, 
these volumes provide food for the hungry 
mind. As the title indicates, the book deals 
with foods and folkways. And this is as it 
should be, for eating is intimately connected 
with what people believe and the way they 
live. 

The book contains informative chapters 
on how the Mennonites lived in Russia and 
the Americas and on how their foods and 
eating habits characterized their cultural 
heritage. The 
author describes 
houses and furni- 
ture, deals with 
the history of the 
Low German lan- 
guage, and intro- 
duces us to Men- 
nonite education, 
festivals, wedding 
customs, harvest- 
ing, hog butcher- 
ing, orchards and 
even singing and poetry. 

Of great interest are the little stories in- 
cluded throughout the chapters. For exam- 
ple, readers will be surprised to find that some 
of the first ovens in Paraguay were made from 
giant anthills: "They were large and hard and 
probably reminded the people of the outdoor 
ovens in Russia" (p. 21). Equally enjoyable 
are the author’s occasional poetic outbursts, 
as for example about the imporatnce of Low 
German: "Let us fan the embers and rekindle 
the flame of enthusiasm for this language of 
our heritage. Let us be willing to learn to 
read, speak and write it" (p. 37). 

The book includes sixteen full-page pho- 
tographs of people, houses and outdoor ac- 
tivities, all taken by Peter Gerhard Rempel, 
one of the first professional photographers 
among the Russian Mennonites. 


MENNONITE, 


Harry Loewen is Professor of Mennonite 
Studies at the University of Winnipeg. 


FQ price—$15.96 
(Regular price—19.95) 
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PFILM RATINGS 


The Addams Family—A waste. A take-off on 
New Yorker cartoons with a dysfunctional 
family as characters. Stale and plotless. (3) 


Beauty and the Beast—A triumph of magic 
that lures and holds even the most suspicious 
viewer. Crystalline music and ingenious ani- 
mation carry this ancient tale of what-you-see- 
is-not-necessarily-what-you-get. (8) 


Black Robe—A Jesuit priest travels through 
what is now French Canada in 1634 to build a 
mission. Vividly directed by Bruce Beresford, 
but lacks the profound poignancy one might 
expect between faith and culture. (5) 


Bugsy—A delicious, witty, lavish picture about 
“Bugsy” Siegel, the Mafia mobster who in- 
vented Las Vegas, dreamed big fantasies, and 
fell hopelessly in love with a minor starlet. The 
script is crackling and the acting is electric; 
lacks the artistic overlay. (7) 


Cape Fear—A Martin Scorsese classic, study- 
ing guilt and redemption in a disintegrating 
modern family who are stalked by a psycho- 
pathic ex-con. The violence may be a bit 
much for some. (8) 


Father of the Bride—A pleasant diversion, a 
cup of tea with wedding cake. A father is 
traumatized when he learns his precious daugh- 
ter is getting married. Comic and warm. (6) 


For the Boys—Soupy and uneven, but special 
nonetheless. A man and a woman who essen- 
tially dislike each other form a song-and-dance 
team to entertain American troops over a 50- 
year period. Bette Midler shines. (5) 


Hook—A flawed attempt by Steven Spielberg 
to recreate the tale of Peter Pan. Interesting for 
kids, perhaps, but seems more like a scrapbook 
than a story. Visually imaginative. (4) 


JFK—An outstanding piece of work by Amer- 
ica’s leading manipulative filmmaker, Oliver 


Outdoor Peace Sculpture 
National Juried Competition 


Sponsored by 


The Lion and the Lamb 
Peace Arts Center 


Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 


Participants must have experience 
with outdoor sculpture, slides of up to 
3 works (no more than 10 slides total) 
to accompany application. 


Entry deadline March 2, 1992. No 
entry fee. For prospectus send SASE 


to Dr. Elizabeth Hostetler, Director: 


The Lion and the Lamb 
Peace Arts Center 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 
(419) 358-3207 


Stone. Stone highlights the apparent inconsis- 
tencies of the investigation of President 
Kennedy’s assassination. Stone may not con- 
vince viewers of his point of view, but most 
viewers will leave the theater unsettled. A 
riveting piece of cinema. (8) 


Meeting Venus—Backstage at the opera. Full 
of music, nuance, romance and comedy. A 
delicious, sensual story about the Swedish diva 
and the Hungarian maestro and the dozens of 
quarrelsome backstage cast, instrumentalists 
and crew. A treat. (8) 


My Girl—A tender, offbeat story of the eleven- 
year-old daughter of a mortician, growing up. 
The tear-jerking ending is a bit contrived. (6) 


The Prince of Tides—A restless, unhappy man 


from South Carolina goes to New York to help 
his suicidal sister and faces his own demons 
when he meets her psychiatrist. Very moving 
throughout, involving and brave. (8) 


The Rapture— An unorthodox film about a 
telephone operator who becomes involved in 
the sex and drug scene (rather graphic), only to 
be converted toa Fundamentalist sect. Could 
have been a gem, but ends up in fragments. (2) 


The Story of Boys and Girls—A study of the 
engagement party of an upperclass Italian boy 
who plans to marry a peasant girl. Boring and 


slow. (3) 

Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a 
scale from | to 9, based on their sensitivity , integrity 
and technique. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE IN HISTORY 


For more than two decades, Tour- 
Magination has brought people to- 
gether with their spiritual past in order 
to strengthen their faith pilgrimage for 
today, and tomorrow. While some folks 
may think history is boring, we have 
never heard that comment on our 
tours. In fact, many have continued 
their quest for our faith story ever 
since they came home. 


May we show you your place in history 
on one of our trips? 


Europe 92A 
Europe 92B 
Europe 92C 
Europe 92D 
England/Scotland 


1210 Loucks Ave. 
Tour- Scottdale, PA 15683 
412-887-5440 
IMIAGINATION treetepes 


June 15-July 5 
June 17-July 6 
July 6-21 

July 23-Aug 10 
August 9-24 


159 Herbert Street 
Waterloo, ONT N2J1T3 Harleysville, PA 19438 
519-571-9112 

FAX: 519-571-1474 


eC 


Jan Gleysteen, Willard Roth 

Myron Dietz, Henry Landes 

John Ruth, Henry Landes 

Wilmer Martin, David & Cheryl Nafziger Leis 
Arnold and Rhoda Cressman 


569 Yoder Road, P.O. Box 376 


215-256-3011 
215-723-8413 


& Mennonite Church Historical Association Z 


Nate Yoder revisits the Mennonite fundamentalists (sympathetically); 
Sam Steiner reflects on a sixties radical (himself); Julia Kasdorf reviews 
recent martyr books; and Leonard Gross analyzes how the Swiss Brethren 


rewrote the Dordrecht Confession. 


i Join the conversation of the Mennonite historical community 
& Receive the Mennonite Historical Bulletin 
%& Support the Archives of the Mennonite Church 


& Pray for your children’s faith 


ts Membership has its responsibilities 


A free copy of Bulletin 


Write or call us: Historical Committee of the Mennonite Church, 1700 
South Main, Goshen, IN 46526. Telephone 219 535-7477. 
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Festival Quarterly was first issued in the spring of 1974. This Index 


begins with that first issue and covers all issues since then, 
through Spring, 1991. 
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Unity Replaces Isolation (The 
Woodcrest Community), 11:3, 
p17 

Was the Anabaptist Vision a City 
Skyline? (Steve Nolt and J. 
Craig Haas), 18:2, p 7 

"We Have to Testify. . .We Have to 
Keep Our Young People" (José 
Santiago), 9:4, p 15 

We Must Fall and Die (Charles 
Christano), 17:1, p15 

What Critical Issues Face the 
Church? (Phyllis Pellman Good), 
12:2, p 12 

What Does It Mean to "Be in the 
World, But Not of It?" 
(Soehadiweko Djojodihardjo), 
HOM Pap rie 

Where Will We Be in 1984? 
(several authors), 6:1, p 15 

Who Are We? (Mbonza Kikunga), 
11:3, p 12 

Who Is in Charge? (Anna Juhnke), 
11:3, p 16 

Why a True-Blue Nonresistant 
Christian Won't Waste Natural 
Resources (Calvin Redekop), 
4:3,p 14 

Why Catholics Leave, Why They 
Come Back (Robert Reilly), 
14:1,p 14 

Why So Few? (several authors), 
17:1,p 15 

Will the Mennonites Who Left 
Return to Church? (Emerson 
Lesher), 13:1, p 20 

Will the Tanzanian Church Make 
Room for Its Young? (Freddy 
Kisare), 13:3, p 17 


Community 


Community and Computers: Babel, 
Bytes and Bits (William H. 
Willimon), 14:4, p 17 

Community and Computers: 
Coralling Computers (Donald B. 
Kraybill), 14:4, p 18 

Community and Computers: "Dear 
David" (David Kline), 14:4, p 19 

Community and Computers: Using 
Technology (Marie Stoltzfus), 
14:4, p19 

Community and Convictions 
(Andrew Marr), 13:3, p 20 

Grief in Community (Sandy 
Derksen), 4:1, p 10 

If Germantown Could Speak to 
Los Angeles (Paul Toews), 10:4, 
p18 

Is Communal Living Viable? (J. 
Winfield Fretz), 10:1, p 13 

.. .1s It? (Phil Baker-Shenk, The 
Woodcrest Community, Marie K. 
Wiens), 10:1, p 15 

My Son Beat Me to the Grave 
(William Sloane Coffin, Jr., 11:3, 
p19 

Quaker Reflects: Learning to 
Listen, A (Sandra Cronk), 13:4, 
p7 

Should Dunkers Be Different? 
(Kenneth L. Gibble), 10:2, p 2 

Substituting Activities for 
Community? (Sandra Cronk), 
15:2,p 19 

Visit to Dietzes’ Barn, A (Merle 
Good), 9:4, p 10 

Why Mennonites Keep Forming 
House Churches (John W. Miller), 
IS BPA | OPE 

Worship and Community (Philip K. 
Clemens), 13:2, p 16 


Cultural Issues 


Africa Wins Again (Z. Marwa 
Kisare), 12:3, p 15 

And the Three. . .Shall Be One 
(James and Jeanette Krabill), 
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14:4,p 12 

Becoming a Salad Bowl? (Hubert 
Brown), 11:2, p 12 

Candor Has Its Price, 10:2, p 14; 
11:1, p 22 

Can Culture Cradle the Faith? 
(Paul N. Kraybill), 12:3, p 7 

Can North Americans Really Help 
Others? (Bertha Beachy), 6:2, 
p8 

China’s Hundred-Year War 
(Michael Sprunger), 16:2, p 11 

Ethiopia From Inside (Million 
Belete), 12:1,p 13 

Four Challenges for Latin America 
(Luis Elier Rodriquez), 14:4, p 20 

Four Moments of Worship Around 
the World (Robert Kreider), 8:1, 
p12 

French Mennonite Meets Herself 
in America (Carl R. Good), 
12:4, p 26 

God Never Visits an Empty Space 
(Charles Christano), 11:2, p 9 

Good Helps Kids Understand 
Russia (David Graybill), 14:2, 
p35 

Great Wall: Four China 
Vignettes, The (Edward Zuercher 
13:2, p 10 

Healing the Problems of Growth in 
Japan (Toshiko [Noboru] Aratani) 
16:2, p 18 

He Said He was Heinz Wiebe 
(Peter J. Dyck), 13:4, p 11 

How We Found the Truth (Rebecca 
Dietz and Sharon Hoover), 8:1, 
p24 

Hyena, The (Stephen Penner), 9:1, 
p14 

If "They" Only Knew (Hubert 
Brown), 12:4, p 13 

Indian and German a Second 
Time (Gerhard G. Giesbrecht), 
11:2, p 14 

Indonesian Cultural Mission, The 
(Louise Stoltzfus), 17:3, p 13 

"Jacob, Why Did You Do This to 
Us?" (James Krabill), 10:3, p 10 

Japanese MCC Family, A (Melanie 
A. Zuercher), 11:3, p 10 

Learning From Russian Tradition 
(Antony J. Ugolnik), 14:1, p 18 

Life in the ‘Women’s Village’ of 
Friedensheim (Frieda Siemens 
Kaethler), 15:2, p 15 

Living Islam in a Christian Culture 
(Jessica Lapp), 12:1, p 18 

Mercy and Justice Work in Japan 
(John O. Haley), 15:2, p 8 

Reflections of An Hispanic 
Mennonite (David Graybill, José 
Ortiz), 15:4, p 27 

Resurrecting the Ancestors (José 
M. Ortiz), 12:3, p 10 

Sharing Experiences, Challenging 
Faithfulness (Walter Sawatsky), 
12:3, p9 

Straddling Cultures: Helpful 
Discomfort (Suzanne Lind), 18:1, 
p14 

Take Note Ye Western Developers 
(Harold F. Miller), 7:4, p 18 

Ten Things | Wish North American 
Mennonites Knew About My 
People (Elias George), 6:4, p 15 

Their Place in the Kingdom (Anita 
Lichti), 12:3, p 9 

"The Seed Will Grow", 13:2, p 14 

Trying a Kenyan Solution To a 
Kenyan Problem (Harold Miller), 
Tele, | dein NilSU eo) ie! 

Twenty-Five Years Later: Are 
Mennonites Less Racist? (Lee 
Roy Berry), 6:3, p 13 

What the Chinese Have in 
Common with the Old Order 
Mennonites and Amish (J. 
Winfield Fretz), 5:3, p 14 

What the War Did for Me (Yorifumi 
Yaguchi), 13:1, p 7 

Who Are The Umsiedler?, 7:1, 
p19 


Dance 


Using Liturgical Dance in 
Mennonite Worship (Anne 
Sigler), 15:4, p 24 


Education 


Anie Blanco: "| Love to Teach" 
(Gloria Yoder Diener), 14:2, 
p14 


, 


Farming and Professing (Jeff 
Gundy), 15:3, p 16 
"How to School" Debate, The 
(Sara Wenger Shenk), 12:2, 
p20 
Light of the World ina 
Low-Ranking Women’s College 
in Japan, The (Toshiko [Noboru] 
Aratani), 18:2,p 15 
Should Mennonite Teachers 
Strike? (Robert J. Baker), 9:3, 
ps 
Should They. . .? (Gerald L. 
Hughes, Kathryn Klassen 
Neufeld, Rodney E. Houser), 
9:3, p9 
Family and Marriage 
Alternate Perspective on 
Parenting, An (Philip Osborne), 
15:4, p 37 
Drawing Lines in Mennonite 
Families (Jake Thiessen), 11:2, 
p 24 
Family That Floats Together, The 
(Leanne Eshleman Benner), 
12:4,p 19 
| Felt Insignificant (Philip Yancey), 
16:2,p 14 
I'll Stay with You But Don’t Expect 
Anything (Naomi and John 
Lederach), 18:2, p 12 
This | Learned from My Child 
(Lovina G. Rutt, Hope K. Lind, 
J. Lorne Peachey), 5:1, p 16 
Times of Our Lives, The (Atlee and 
Winifred Nelson Beechy), 9:2, 
p14 
To My Mother (Rachel K. Stahl), 
9:3, p 14 
Traveling (Gracefully) with 
Children (Jewel Showalter), 5:2, 
p 26 
Way to Hold Memories, A (Luann 
Habeggar Martin), 7:4, p 23 
What | Could Give Her as She 
Went to College (Jim Comstock), 
2210) 1h} 
What Should Children Do in 
Church?, 6:3, p 16 
Farming 
Cultivating All the Land (David 
Luthy), 9:4, p 14, 11:1, p 31 
No-Till Farming and Its Threat to 
the Amish Community (David 
Kline), 13:2, p 7 
Wince-Ability (Leon W. Good), 
12:1,p 14 
Film and Drama 
(see also Film Ratings) 
Blasphemy or Artistry? (Andrew 
Greeley), 15:2, p 29 
Finding Theater a Partner in the 
Faith (Barbra Graber), 10:4, 
p10 
Good-bye. . .Dutch Family 
Festival!, 5:1, p 30 
Happy as the Grass Was Green: 
Film Begins National 
Distribution, 1:1, p 15 
ls The Natural Superb or 
Schmaltz? (Merle Good), 11:2, 
p45 
John Ruth on Filming the Amish, 
4:3, p 16 
John Ruth’s Sign Language (J. 
Daniel Hess), 11:4, p 12 
Last Temptation: A Lifeless 
Jesus, The (James Wall), 15:2, 
p27 
Last Temptation of Christ 
(Response), The (Merle Good), 
15:2, p 24 
Limited "Radicals" (Robert 
Hostetter), 16:3, p 36 
Lynn Miller: "Let Me Tell Youa 
Story" (David Graybill), 14:4, 
p 34 
New Title for Merle Good Movie, 
2:2,p 27 
People, Plays and Peace: A 
Portrait of Roy Umble (Cathy 
Hockman), 18:1, p 20 
Provocative Plenty: Bulging with 
Delights and Despair (Kenneth 
Pellman), 12:3, p 37 
"Quilters:" a Review (Phyllis 
Pellman Good), 11:3, p 40 
Religious Images on Film (Tom 
O'Brien), 15:2, p 25 
Stones in the Mirror: Theater and 
the Church (Stephen Shank), 


12:4,p7 
"The Weight'"—A Dramatized 
Sermon (J. Daniel Hess), 10:1, 
p18 
Where Does the Train Lead? (J. 
Daniel Hess), 11:2, p 29 
Why European Mennonites Don’t 
Go to the Passion Play (Gary J. 
Waltner), 7:3, p 24 
History 
Choosing My Own History: Conrad 
Grebel or Paul Revere (J. Denny 
Weaver), 12:3, p 11 
Is History an Affliction of the 
Dying? (John A. Lapp), 9:1, 
p12 
Humor 
(see also Columns—Reclassified) 
Final Exam: Unsystematics 24387 
(Dan Berrigan), 9:3, p 35 
Mennonites, Heroes, and Humor 
(Melanie A. Zuercher), 13:1, 
p10 
Mennonite Weekly Star Inquirer: 
"What Inquiring Minds Want to 
Believe" (Emerson Lesher), 
18:2,p 10 
Seven Muppie Variations (Emerson 
L. Lesher), 12:2, p 7 
Who Says Television Doesn't 
Produce Prime Human Beings?, 
10:2,p 18 
Why Mennonites Can’t Laugh at 
Themselves (Katie Funk Wiebe), 
1:25 pio 
Language 
Church of Your Choice, The 
(James and Jeanette Krabill), 
12:1, p 16 
Low German: The Language of the 
True Believer (Katie Funk 
Wiebe), 10:3, p 12 
Martyrs 
Mirror of the Martyrs: Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry (John S. Oyer and 
Robert S. Kreider), 18:1, p 18 
Mirror of the Martyrs: Officials 
Reluctant to Execute (John S. 
Oyer and Robert S. Kreider), 
18:2, p 18 
Mirror of the Martyrs: Parting with 
an Infant Son (John S. Oyer and 
Robert S. Kreider), 18:2, p 22 
Mennonite World Conference 
Charles Christano Speaks Frankly, 
10:3,p8 
Films (Louise Stoltzfus), 17:2, 
p23 
Glenn Fretz Designs for Wichita, 
5:2, p 20 
lemand Als Job: Twentieth Century 
Everyman (Elizabeth Weaver 
Kreider), 17:2, p 21 
Many Voices, One Spirit (Merle 
Good), 17:2, p 19 
Mennonite World Conference for 
all Mennonites, 5:2, p 20 
Music Sets International Tone 
(Merle Good), 17:2, p 20 
Readings (Louise Stoltzfus), 17:2, 
p23 
Reflections on World Conferences 
(Jan Gleysteen), 5:2, p 24 
"Serve With the Weakness You 
Have Received From God" 
(Georgine Boiten Du Rieu, Elke 
Hubert, Willi Wiedemann), 11:3, 
p18 
Visual Arts at Assembly 12 (Louise 
Stoltzfus), 17:2, p 23 
Wichita Preview, 5:2, p 22 
Ministry 
Discovering and Nurturing 
Ministers (Sandra Cronk), 15:4, 
p41 
Let Preaching be Winsome (J. 
Nelson Kraybill), 15:4, p 16 
Missions and Relief 
Fifty Years—The View from Shirati 
(Josiah M. Muganda), 11:4, p 15 
First Lesson in Relief Work, The 
(Peter J. Dyck), 10:2, p 12 
MCC Takes Shape (Melanie A. 
Zuercher), 11:2, p 16 
Missions, Tradition and Hunger 
(Harold F. Miller), 8:3, p 22 
What Are the Augsburgers Doing 
in Washington? (Carla J. Roth 
and J. Charles Kraybill), 8:3, 
p25 
What Happens to Missionaries 


(J.D. Stahl), 8:3, p 20, 11:1, 
p 30 
Why North Americans Need 
Martyrs in Yugoslavia (N. Gerald 
Shenk), 8:3, p 21 
Museums 
lf Our Museum Were Burning, I'd 
Try to Save (several authors), 
7:3, p 26 
Old Stone Lintel and a Big Art 
Museum, An (Max Ediger), 15:3, 
p8 
Music 
(see also Columns—Trends in 
Music) 
A Capella Singing? (John L. Ruth), 
11:1, p9 
And What Songs Shall We Sing? 
(Carol Ann Weaver), 11:3, p 25 
Brian Gingrich Fuses Jazz, Faith 
(David Graybill), 14:2, p 34 
Chuck Neufeld’s Songs of 
Freedom (David Graybill), 15:4, 
p33 
Dare | Make Music When the 
World is Starving? (Esther 
Wiebe), 10:1, p 8 
Dorothy Harding: "Mennonite 
Mahalia" (Margaret Loewen 
Reimer), 5:1, p 19 
Esther Wiebe: Composer, 
Performer, Teacher, Wife and 
Mother—And Believer (Merle 
Good), 7:4, p 26 
Festival Quarterly Songbook, A, 
5:4, p 25 
From Silence to Sound: Music as 
Meditation (Carol Ann Weaver), 
16:2, p 16 
Glimpses of Eternity: Douglas 
Yoder, Pianist in Poland and 
Storyteller (Elizabeth Weaver 
Kreider), 17:3, p 22 
Housecleaning: A First Step 
Toward More Faithful Worship 
(Kenneth Nafziger), 13:4, p 16 
How | Composed "Come" (Carol 
Ann Weaver), 5:4, p 20 
J. Harold Moyer: Leading 
Mennonite Composer, 6:1, p 14 
John H. Miller, Musician and 
"Coach" (Merle Good), 12:2, 
p16 
Mennonite Organ Builders You 
May Not Know (Orlando 
Schmidt), 5:4, p 31 
Mennonites, Moonies and Music 
(Barbara K. Nickel), 14:3, p 14 
Music: Sound Teacher (Carol Ann 
Weaver), 17:2, p 7 
Music—Worship or Performance? 
(Lloyd Kauffman), 5:4, p 22 
Note of Thanks to J.S. Bach, A 
(Kenneth J. Nafziger), 15:3, p 14 
People’s Mass Book Comes 
Home, The (Cindy Wittenberg), 
UPA O7/ 
Quiz: Music-Making Among the 
Mennonites, A, 5:4, p 24, 11:1, 
p 36 
Reunion—A Harmony of Minds, 
Music and Memories (Gretchen 
Hostetter Maust), 17:3, p 16 
"Singing School" for the '90s, A 
(Mary K. Oyer), 17:3, p 18 
Singing the Songs of Zion 
(Melanie A. Zuercher), 11:4, 
p 22 
Soul-Stirring Music (Earl Martin), 
18:2, p17 
Stewing About Our Music (Ken 
Nafziger), 8:1, p 30 
Theodore Roberts: Artist of India, 
5:4,p 21 
This Is Mennonite Music? (Ross 
Bender), 10:2, p 16 
What's a Conductor For?, 5:4, 
p 32 
Myth 
Power of Myth: Lessons from 
Joseph Campbell, The (Belden 
C. Lane), 16:3, p 12 
News 
Brief Guide to World News in 
Reviews, A (James Krabill), 
13:4, p21 
Nonresistance and Peace 
Confessions of a Draft Resister 
(David E. Leaman), 9:4, p 8; 
11:1, p 34 
CPS: "Moral Equivalent to War" 


(Albert N. Keim), 17:3, p 7 

Imagine the Impossible. . .Or 
Highly Improbable (Titus 
Peachey), 18:1, p 1 

Is Ron Sider Really Serious? 
(Merle Good), 11:4, p 7 

Story From Switzerland, A 
(Hanspeter Jecker), 15:1, p 19 

Story From Uruguay, A 
(Washington Brun), 15:1, p 18 

What’s Happened Since (Dave 
Jackson), 15:4, p 35 

When Violence Comes Home 
(Dave Jackson), 14:4, p 7 

Who's Been Celebrating What? 
(The View from Krefeld) 
(Dorothea Ruthsatz Franzen), 
10:4, p 20 


Political Issues 


Can Mennonite Christians Govern? 
(Reg Toews), 12:1, p 7 

Frank Epp Goes to Ottawa (Phyllis 
Pellman Good and Merle Good), 
5:2, p 16 

On Losing a Political Race (Frank 
ReeEpp)n<2,p 15 

Opinion: One of Us, The (Rainer 
Wiebe and Conny Wiebe- 
Franzen), 7:1, p 16 

Should Mennonites Be Involved in 
World Diplomacy? (Josiah 
Muganda), 7:2, p 14; 11:1, p 28 

Poetry 

Bird, A (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 7:1, 
p15 

Bible Nursery Rhymes (with 
Apologies to Mother Goose) 
(Jewel Showalter), 6:3, p 17 

Book, The (Barbara Esch Shisler), 
6:4, p 19 

Double Rail (Jean Janzen), 15:2, 
p 16 

Emmanuel (David Waltner-Toews), 
8:4,p 16 

Explosion of Ice, An (David 
Waltner-Toews), 8:4, p 16 

Fish, A (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 9:3, 
p12 

From the Creation Series, Cycle 
One (Lois Yoder), 6:4, p 19 

Gospel According to Silverstein, 

The (Kenneth L. Gibble), 14:3, p 16 

Green Market, New York (Julia 
Kasdorf), 16:3, p 21 

Hanschen’s Complaint (David 
Waltner-Toews), 10:2, p 21 

Haven't | Heard This Before? 
(Bonnie Brechbill), 8:3, p 12; 
fided pn Go= 

How to Eat Loaches (Yorifumi 
Yaguchi), 9:3, p 11; 11:1, p 39 

| Carry Dead Vesta (Julia Spicher 

Kasdorf), 16:3, p 20 

Making Peace Among the Words 
(William Stafford), 17:1, p 11 

On Visiting My Home Church 
(Betty Wenger Good), 16:4, 
p19 

On Wildflowers, Social Utility, and 
Poetry as a Vocation (Jeff 
Gundy), 14:3, p 19 

Planting Potatoes (Jean Janzen), 
15:2, p 16 

Plowing (Wilfred Martens), 4:1, 
p 25 


Poet Gets Wet, The (Jean Janzen), 


14:2,p 13 

Praying Mantis (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 
9:3, p 13 

Questioning the Cold (Jean 
Janzen), 15:2, p 17 

Quito, Ecuador (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 
TEA Toss 

Red Dirt (Pam Heap of Birds), 7:1, 
p 20 

Second Coming, The (W.B. Yeats), 
10:4, p 1 

September 4, 1776 (Elmer F. 
Suderman), 6:4, p 19 

Shadow, A (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 9:3, 
p13 

Skater, A (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 9:3, 
p13 

Sweeping (David Waltner-Toews), 
8:4,p 16 

Tante Tina’s Lament (David 
Waltner-Toews), 10:2, p 20 

These Words Are For You, 
Grandmother (Jean Janzen), 
12:3; p 16 

Thoughts While Traveling to Dad’s 


Funeral (Helen Miller), 15:1, 
p 16 
Tree, A (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 9:3, 
p12 
Why Black Women Bake Sweet 
Potato Pie (Faye P. Clarke), 
18) pi 10 
Why | Do/Do Not Read Poetry 
(Paul Kraybill, Loretta Yoder, 
Laban Peachey, Ethel Abrahams, 
Dan Zehr), 6:4, p 18 
Why | Write Poetry (Menno Wiebe), 
4:3,p 18 ’ 
Words (Yorifumi Yaguchi), 9:3, 
p12 
Yorifumi Yaguchi, The 
Poet-Prophet (Mary Alene Miller), 
7:1,p 14 
Your Washings (Betty Wenger 
Good), 16:4, p 18 
Quarterly News (recent) 
Akimbo: Theater from a 
Different Angle, 18:2, p 22 
Big Book for Peace Aids Peace 
Arts Center, The, 18:1, p 23 
Christmas at the People’s Place 
(Phyllis Pellman Good), 15:3, 
p35 
Cross and a Sunburst, A, 18:1, p 23 
Gwen and Les Gustafson-Zook: 
The Challenge and the Fun of 
Folk Music, 18:2, p 21 
Jep Hostetler: Rabbits, Hats and 
Hope (Dave Graybill), 15:1, p 34 
Oregon ’91 Art Exhibit, 18:2, p 20 
Tanzanian and North American 
Young Adults Present Music 
and Drama, 18:1, p 23 
YES Drama Team, 18:2, p 23 
Russian Mennonites 
Should They Leave? Should They 
Stay? (Paul Kraybill, Ray Hacker, 
Walter Sawatsky, Anthony 
Ugolnik, Art Montoya), 15:4, p 7 
Short Story 
Auto Deadlock, The (Calvin 
Redekop), 16:3, p 10 
How Lena Got Set Back (Sara 
Stambaugh), 11:2, p 27 
Old Eby (Sara Stambaugh), 12:4, 
p16 
Relatives (Levi Miller), 15:4, p 28 
Solstice (Phil Johnson Ruth), 15:1, 
p12 
Sunny Day in Canada, A (David 
Waltner-Toews), 14:2, p 16 
Translucence (Anne Konrad), 18:2, 
p7 
Whose Good Deed? (Robert D. 
Duke), 15:2, p 10 
Sports 
Enjoying Violence Vicariously 
(Robert J. Baker), 14:3, p 7 
Travel 
If | Were Traveling North America 
This Year (Robert S. Kreider), 
Ze, p22 
Mennonite-Y our-Way Directory 
(1976-78) (Leon and Nancy 
Stauffer), 3:2, p 11 
Mennonite-Your-Way Directory II 
(1979-80) (Leon and Nancy 
Stauffer), 6:2, p 11 
Mennonite-Your-Way Enthusiasm 
Runs High (letters), 5:3, p 23 
Organized Hospitality: 
Mennonite-Y our-Way, 3:1, p 20 
Permit Me to Introduce Winnipeg 
(Allan Siebert), 5:1, p 12 
Pilgrimage: A Diary, A (Wilbur 
Maust), 11:4, p 18 
Should | Travel When the World is 
Starving? (Arnold Cressman), 
2:2, p 21, 11:1, p 20 
Toward Greater Holiness in Holy 
Land Travel (Frank Epp), 2:2, 
p 28 
What to Expect When Worshipping 
in India (Katie Funk Wiebe), 5:2, 
p2i 
Visual Arts 
Abe and Dorothy Schmitt Make 
Time (Elizabeth Weaver Kreider), 
17:2, p 25 
"A Blessed Curse It Is" (Tom 
Schenk), 7:2, p 21 
Africa and Kansas Plains Mix for 
Artist Linda Faw Neher (Irene S. 
Reynolds), 10:2, p 22 
Bethlehem Epilogue, 10:3, p 34 
Butterfly Behind the Mummy, A 


(Susan Shantz), 12:2, p 10 

Colored Dots Create Kinetic 
Energy (Phyllis Pellman Good), 
14:3, p 35 

Concerning a Rumor (Bob Regier), 
Paloug 

Conversation with a Family of 
Artists (Elizabeth Weaver 
Kreider), 18:2, p 11 

Creativity Diffuses Shirk’s 
Hardships (J. Allen Brubaker), 
9:1,p 13 

Daniel, A Budding Brazilian 


Craftsman (Virginia A. Hostetler), 


9:3, p 15 

Elizabeth Miller's Feed Bag Quilt 
(David Luthy), 11:4, p 24 

Example of the Shakers Serves Us 
Well Today (Andy Rooney), 
13:3, p 18 

FQ’s First Annual Photo Contest: 
The World of Children, 6:3, 
p15 

FQ’s Second Annual Photo 
Contest: "Symbols of 
Peoplehood", 7:3, p 22 

FQ’s Third Annual Photo Contest: 
"The Truth of Beauty", 8:3, 
p26 


FQ’s Fourth Annual Photo Contest: 


"The End of All Things", 9:3, 
p16 

FQ’s Fifth Annual Photo Contest: 
"Does It Make a Difference?", 
10:3, p 18 

FQ’s Sixth Annual Photo Contest: 
"Serve in Hope", 11:3, p 21 

FQ’s Seventh Annual Photo 
Contest: "| Am", 12:3, p 19 

Henry Lapp Paintings, The, 18:2, 
p 22 

Herb Weaver: Plumb Full of Ideas 
(David Graybill), 15:4, p 14 

Hutterite Pottery Lives On (Joseph 
Miller), 15:2, p 22 

| Collect Quilts. . .They Collect Me 
(Rebecca Haarer), 16:2, p 7 

| Love Summer?! (Robert Regier), 
5:37 p15 

Interlude in Porcelain, An (Andrea 
Zuercher), 12:1, p 10 

Ivan Moon, Artist and 
Peacemaker, 7:3, p 25 

Jewell Gross Brenneman: Dancing 
with the Clay (Elizabeth Weaver 
Kreider), 17:1, p 14 

King Photos Explore Past, Identity 
(David Graybill), 14:3, p 20 

"Log Cabin Puzzle", The, 5:1, 
p18 

Making Peace With the Artist in 
Myself (Eva Beidler), 16:4, p 9 

Making the "Descent from the 
Cross" (Ted Prescott), 13:4, 
p14 

Marvin Bartel: Putting Life into 
Clay, 6:2, p 7 

Mennonite Artists in the Low 
Countries (Jan Gleysteen), 4:2, 
p2i 

Michael Kriebel’s Garden Art 
(David Graybill), 16:2, p 19 

One Artist's Psyche (Louise 
Stoltzfus), 18:1, p 13 

Peter at Two-and-a-Half (David 
Hiebert), 6:3, p 18 

Planning a Potter's Sabbatical 
(Dick Lehman), 16:4, p 20 

Reflections on Leonardo da Vinci 
and Elephants (Reinhild 
Kauenhoven Janzen), 15:2, 
p12 

Sculpture That Makes People 
Think (Eddy Hall), 17:3, p 20 

Was Rembrandt Really a 
Mennonite? (Jan Gleysteen), 
4:2,p 19 


Worship 


Let’s Not Just Praise the Lord 
(Donald P. Hustad), 15:1, p 8 
Should Worship Be Entertaining? 
(LeRoy Kennel), 3:1, p 11 

When Anabaptists Worship 
(Lindsay A. Robinson), 16:4, 
p14 


Writing and Literature 


(see also Columns— 
Communication Byline) 

Becoming a Writer: Notes Along 
the Way (Sheila Hofstetter), 2:3, 
p 16 


Can Mennonites Write Art? 
(Margaret Loewen Reimer), 3:3, 
p15 

Glossary of Graphic Arts 
Techniques, A (Jan Gleysteen), 
4:2, p 26 

Honest, Funny Bob Baker, 8:1, 

p 26 

How Big a Bullet Can a Church 
Paper Bite? (Phyllis Pellman 
Good), 14:3, p 34 

How My Life Shaped My Writing 
(Helen Good Brenneman), 7:2, 
p 20 

Making of Canada’s "Mennonite" 
Writers, The (Julia Spicher 
Kasdorf), 17:2, p 14 

Mennonite Journalism: A Call for 
More Candor and Depth 
(Eugene Kraybill), 11:3, p 7 

Mennonite Literature? No Kidding! 
(Ken Reed), 2:2, p 11 

Rudy Wiebe: Novelist, Vindicator, 
and Christian, 5:3, p 17 

Rudy Wiebe Talks About His 
Writing (Ken Reed), 4:2, p 12 

"The Robe" and |: The Making of a 
Christian Storyteller (Andrew M. 
Greeley), 13:2, p 12 

Why Does Ben Cutrell Enjoy 
Publishing Books?, 2:1, p 11 


By Columns 


American Abroad 
(James and Jeanette Krabill) 


Actual Flesh-and-Blood People 
(J&JK), 5:1, p 23 

Ahmed and (Big) Ben (J&JK), 8:4, 
p29 

Americans, Like It or Not (J&JK), 
3:3, p 28 

Bark! The Herald Angels Sing 
(J&JK), 9:4, p 6 

Bio-Ethics International (J&JK), 
13:1, p 34 

Don't Tell Me the Old, Old Story 
(J&JK), 8:2, p 32 

Driven Out by Flames; Brought 
Back by Plane (J&JK), 4:1, p 28 

Early (African) Church, The (J&JK), 
7:3, p 36 

Electing the Mayor (J&JK), 8:1, 
p 42 

Elections Reflections. . .From the 
Jungle (J&JK), 11:3, p 38 

Few Good African Jokes (On 
Us), A (J&JK), 10:4, p 7 

From One Dark Continent. . .to 
Another (J&JK), 14:1, p 25 

Furlough 1 or "So You're Going to 
Africa, Huh?" (J&JK), 5:4, p 42 

Furlough 2 or "So What Was it Like 
Over in America? (J&JK), 8:3, 
p 24 

Great Brown Desk, The (J&Jk), 
4:2,p 28 

Growing Pains (J&JK), 5:2, p 31 

Homemade Cookin’. . .Wherever 
Home’s Made (J&JK), 12:3, p 23 

Jesus Who? (J&JK), 6:4, p 27 

Number One (J&JK), 15:4, p 59 

On Reading a Gothic Harlot 
(J&JK), 5:3, p 26 

On Taking Nothing Except a Stick 
(or Two) (J&JK), 9:1, p 6 

On Witches, Laundry Soap and 
Loving Jesus (J&JK), 14:2, p 23 

Our Book About Africa (J&JK), 6:1, 
p25 

Pilgrims’ Progress? (J&JK), 4:3, 
p27 

"Power to the Paper!" (J&JK), 10:1, 
p 30 

Resurrection According to 
Matthew, The (J&JK), 11:2, p 43 

Sub-Saharan Postpartum Prattle 
(J&JK), 7:2, p 37 

Sub-Saharan Postpartum Prattle 
(2nd ed.) (J&JK), 9:2, p 20 

Sub-Saharan Postpartum Prattle 
(3rd ed.) (J&JK), 13:4, p 44 

Thank You Note, A (J&JK), 7:1, 
p25 

To Put It In Other Words (J&JK), 
10:2, p 30 

Tossed Salad from a Distance 
(J&JK), 6:2, p 75 


Update (J&JK), 4:4, p 20 

Walking with the Wrong Guy 
(J&JK), 16:2, p 26 

We Had Fully Intended. . . (J&JK), 
6:3, p 24 

"What Impacted You Most in 
America?" (J&JK), 12:4, p 36 

Worthy is the Pig That Was Slain 
(J&JK), 7:4, p 30 

Yocoboué (J&JK), 9:3, p 30; 11:1, 
p41 


Borders 
(Peter J. Dyck) 


All the Mennonites are Dead (PJD), 
7:4, p 36, 11:1; p 55 

Buenos Aires, Here We Come 
(PJD), 13:2, p 25 

Communicating Through Music and 
Song (PJD), 14:4, p 33 

Cry for Help, A (PJD), 12:3, p 35 

Daring Escape, A (PJD), 18:2, p 25 

Death at Sea (PJD), 9:3, p 6 

Drawing Lines in the Sand (PJD), 
18:1,p 34 

First MB Church in Uruguay, The 
(PJD), 10:4, p 6 

First 33, The (PJD), 7:3, p 31 

Girls’ Home, The (PJD), 12:4, p 22 

Greed Seeks the Gullible (PUD), 
16:2, p 22 

Hutterites Help Refugees (PJD), 
14:3, p 33 

I’m Looking for My Brothers (PJD), 
8:4, p 28 

Incredible Crossing, An (PJD), 8:1, 
p43 

Lions’ Teeth in Paraguay (PJD), 
9:2, p 30 

Man Overboard (PJD), 10:3, p 28 

Marriage Russian Style, Or Let’s 
Say "Yes" Again (PJD), 10:1, 
p 30 

Meat Grinder, The (PJD), 11:3, 
p29 

Mennonites For Sale (PJD), 8:3, 
p15 

"Moving" Evening, A (PJD), 14:2, 
p 36 

Mystery of Johan Enns, The (PJD), 
17221 DISS 

Only One Eye But 20/20 Vision 
(PJD), 9:1,p 6 

Pegleg and Vomity Bill (PUD), 12:2, 
p 36 

Promise Kept?, A (PUD), 14:1, p 34 

Russian Bicentennial, A (PJD), 
16:3, p 33 

Seven Years (PJD), 8:2, p 29 

When | Travel (PJD), 17:1, p 33 

Winnipeg—Across the Border 
(PJD), 17:3, p 34 


Communication Byline 
(David W. Augsburger) 


Am | Right Or Am | Right? (DWA), 
10:4,p6 

Anabaptist Alphabet, An 
Alphabaptist Anabet, An (DWA), 
Aapradseliled pr40 

Beyond Perfection (DWA), 12:4, 
p 34 

Clichéversation (DWA), 10:2, p 31 

Communication is Co-Response 
(DWA), 2:3, p 26 

Contact (DWA), 3:3, p 17 

Community is. . . (DWA), 7:4, p 35 

Dance of Hate (for those who hate 
to dance) (DWA), 14:3, p 22 

Dialogue with a Beggar (DWA), 
9:2,p6 

For "True Believers" Only (DWA), 
2:4,p7 

Heroes for Mennos (Hindsight 
Insight) (DWA), 6:2, p 4 

If Not Now, When? (DWA), 13:2, 
p33 

In Praise of Emptiness (DWA), 9:4, 
p 28 

In Praise of Gossip (DWA), 6:4, 
p 26 

Journey Back, Journey Forward 
(DWA), 7:3, p 33 

Laws: Natural and Unnatural 
(DWA), 5:4, p 40 

Letters That Have Been Written a 
Thousand Times (but never 
mailed) (DWA), 9:3, p 20 

Living Between Communities 
(DWA), 5:3, p 25 

Meannonites? Quirkers? 
Belligerent Brethren? (DWA), 
8:4, p 26 


Festival Quarterly 31 


Memory Museum (DWA), 4:2, p 31 

Mennonames and Mennogames 
(DWA), 7:2, p 31 

One-Eyed Memories (DWA), 7:1, 
p 30 

On Going Home (DWA), 3:1, p 24 

On the Boundary (DWA), 12:2, 
p25 

“Out to Lunch" (DWA), 4:3, p 26 

“Out of the Mouths of Bishops" 
(DWA), 6:1, p 26 

Outrageous Love, Outloving Rage 
(DWA), 11:4, p 29 

Paradox or Oxymoron? (DWA), 
13:3, p 33 

Saying Goodbye (DWA), 17:3, 
p 24 

Talking Up—Talking 
Down—Talking With (DWA), 6:3, 
p 26 

Thank God for [Brackets]. (DWA), 
8:3, p 14 

Thoughts from a Silent Singer 
(DWA), 15:1, p 23 

Thoughts While Baking Bread 


(DWA), 8:1, p 38 

‘Umbler than Thou (DWA), 5:1, 
p24 

Uncovered Wisdom (DWA), 15:4, 
p 64 


"Will There Be Any Crystal in My 
Cathedral?" (DWA), 8:2, p 33 
Writing is Risking (DWA), 2:1, p 12 
Writing is Translating (DWA), 2:2, 

p18 
"You Can't Say ’Go To Hell’." 
(DWA), 10:1, p 7 


Comment 


Art of Experience, The (Theodore 
F. Wolff), 7:2, p 4 

Author Speaks, The (C.P. Snow), 
11:2,p 47 

Black Men and Public Space (Brent 
Staples), 14:1, p 39 

Bomb and the Bishops, The (Meg 
Greenfield), 9:4, p 35 

Children a Plus For Working 
Mothers (Ellen Goodman), 7:1, 
p4 

Communication Collapse, The 
(Norman Cousins), 18:2, p 39 

Confessions of a Premier 
Child Specialist, The (Robert 
Coles), 6:3, p 20 

Confiding in Others Improves 
Health (Daniel Goleman), 12:4, 
p 20 

Culture Overwhelms Parents 
(Ellen Goodman), 18:2, p 4 

Don’t Crowd Eastern Europe (Mark 
Young), 17:3, p 39 

First Step to the Cemetery, The 
(Kenneth Bernard), 9:2, p 35 

Hoarding in the Squirrel Society 
(Charles Gordon), 15:4, p 71 

Hollywood: God is Nigh (Benjamin 
J. Stein), 15:3, p 39 

How Novelists Think They Ought 
to Live (Melvin Maddocks), 12:3, 
p39 

How to Raise Parents in the ’80s 
(William Raspberry), 12:1, p 39 

If You Ban a Book (Joseph H. 
Cooper), 8:4, p 33 

Jim Bakker Made Me Do It (Philip 
Yancey), 14:3, p 39 

Kid vs. Coal Furnace, A Grating 
Winter's Tale (Michael Kernan), 
7:4,p4 

Let’s Invest More in the Life of the 
Mind (Norman Cousins), 16:4, 
p 39 

More Of Life’s Little Mysteries 
(Richard Cohen), 11:4, p 43 

Mourning a Miscarriage (Julie 
Rose), 14:4, p 39 

Not the Ten Suggestions (Ted 
Koppel), 14:2, p 39 

Oberammergau’s 2 Dramas (Peter 
Steinfels), 17:2, p 39 

On Being a Black Administrator in 
the Mennonite Church (Edward 
C. Taylor), 9:1, p 7 

One-Year-Old Scholars (Lissa 
Rotundo), 8:1, p 4 

On Splitting (Carll Tucker), 6:4, p 4 

Ph.D., Translated, Means ’Piled 
High, Densely’ (Michael 
Shenefelt), 16:3, p 39 

Preachers and Politics (Robert 
Coles), 15:2, p 39 
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Ridiculous Addiction, A (Gwinn 
Owens), 17:1, p 39 

Sadder Music and Stronger 
Poetics (Anatole Broyard), 13:2, 
p39 

Sinking Fast (William E. Geist), 
10:3, p 32 

They Shout, But Don't Listen 
(Robert Maynard), 16:2, p 39 

T.S. Eliot: What Difference Does a 
Poet Make? (Philip Yancey), 
13:4, p 47 

What Workers Get Out of 
Communism (Lance Morrow), 
7:3, p 4 

What's New, Pac-Man? (Judy 
Lindheim Markey), 10:1, p 35 

When Success Hurts (Jay 
Rohrlich), 8:3, p 4 

Why Men Want to be Tall (Mark 
Patinkin), 18:1, p 39 

Why Profs Can’t Write (Donald 
Holden), 6:2, p 2 

Why Writers Matter (Norman 
Cousins), 8:2, p 4 

Yiddish Storyteller Responds to 
the Nobel Prize, A (Isaac 
Bashevis Singer), 6:1, p 4 

You Can Go Home—Sort Of (Bill 
O'Reilly), 15:1, p 39 


Cutting Edge 


Are Artists the New Priests? (Julia 
Spicher), 12:2, p 26 

Free Speech and a Higher Code 
(Doreen Martens), 11:4, p 30 

Thinking About Being Mennonite 
(Beth Graybill), 10:3, p 6 


Energy Watch 
(Kenton K. Brubaker) 


Being Separate. . .In Energy Use 
(KKB), 7:1, p 29 

Billion Human Laborers, A (KKB), 
18:2, p 34 

Can We Table The Future? (KKB), 
7:3, p 40 

Costs of Nuclear Power, The (KKB) 
15:3, p 26 

Daily Search for Firewood, The 
(KKB), 12:3, p 25 

Dinosaur Palaces (KKB), 16:4, 
p35 

Economy of Ecology, The (KKB), 
15:4, p 65 

Estimating the Value of Gasoline 
(KKB), 14:3, p 23 

Going Into Orbit (KKB), 15:1, p 22 

Jet Fuel, Bombs, and Terrorism 
(KKB), 13:2, p 24 

Life Without an Energy Shortage? 
(KKB), 7:4, p 34 

Living Like 1950 (KKB), 7:2, p 30 

Making Fuel from Water (KKB), 
10:1, p 20 

Passive or Active, Water or Air? 
(KKB), 8:2, p 39 

Protecting Our Interests (KKB), 
8:1, p 40 

Some Thoughts on a Non-Nuclear 
Future (KKB), 8:3, p 32 

Suburban Lawn Habit, The (KKB), 
10:3, p 30; 11:1, p 44 

Temple of the Fractured Atom, The 
(KKB), 13:4, p 33 

There is No Such Thing as 
Renewable Energy (KKB), 18:2, 
p 26 

Eyeful (Robert Regier, others) 

am’bi-gu’i-ty (RR), 5:1, p 22 

Art and Starving People (RR), 6:3, 
p23 

At the Edge (RR), 4:1, p 26 

Case of Fatigue, A (RR), 3:3, p 20 

Christian Art—Is It Possible? (Ted 
Prescott), 9:2, p 28 

Dialogue With a Flat Plane (RR), 
TAT, 

Finding a Place for My Art and Me 
(Judith Rempel), 7:4, p 31 

From Colmar to the Super 8 (RR), 
11:3, p 28 

Learning Arithmetic with the Help 
of Fraktur (Ethel Ewert 
Abrahams), 8:2, p 34 

Lessons From a Pine Tree (RR), 
7:3, p 38 

On Brown Pants and Blue Socks 
(RR), 6:1, p 27 

Prairie Composition, A (RR), 8:1, 
p41 

Reflections on a Moo Cow 
Creamer (RR), 4:3, p 22; 11:1, 


p 44 

Searching and Finding (RR), 5:4, 
p35 

Someone Should Clean Out the 
Furnace Room (RR), 4:4, p 27 

So You'd Like to Make Pottery? 
(Paul Friesen), 7:2, p 32 

Ten-Minute Tour of Mennonite 
Paintings at the Met, A (Ardis 
Grosjean), 6:4, p 20 


Family Creations 
(Jewel Showalter, others) 


Acceptance With Joy (JS), 12:2, 
p35 

Beating the Souvenir Racket (Irene 
S. Reynolds), 9:32, p 31 


Big Hearts and Big Families (JS), 
17:3, p 36 

Big Rocks and Beach Trees (JS), 
13:2, p 34 

Community Applesauce (JS), 7:3, 
p41 

Community Without Green Grass 
(JS), 11:4, p 28 

Creative Deprivation (JS), 10:1, 
p6 


Family Creations (JS), 3:3, p 25 

Family List, A (JS), 9:3, p 28 

Family Night (JS), 4:1, p 23 

Family That Sang Together, The 
(JS);-5:3; pi2i 

Family Worship? (JS), 4:4, p 29 

Financial Planning Can Be Kid's 
Stuff (US), 6:4, p 31 

Fishing Winners (JS), 15:3, p 22 

Four-Stamp Circle Letter, The (JS), 
7:4, p 38 

Going /n For Pizza (JS), 17:1, p 34 

Going Visiting (JS), 7:2, p 33 

Gugerman, Blumpso, and 
Hide-and-Seek (JS), 5:1, p 25 

Hangouts (JS), 18:1, p 36 

Keeping Everybody Happy (JS), 
12:4, p 33 

Learning to Work (JS), 6:1, p 24 

Life’s Terrors, Discomforts and 
Irregularities (US), 12:1, p 25 

Meaningful Touch (JS), 15:2, p 35 

Mountain Climbing’s Free (JS), 
ee, Oe) 

Mystery Suppers and Green 
Mashed Potatoes (JS), 8:2, p 38 

New Old Family Sports (JS), 4:2, 
p 36 

Of Peace and Olive-Picking (JS), 
15:4, p 58 

Of Uncles, Aunts and Nieces (JS), 
16:3, p 24 

On Having an Open Home. . . (JS), 
8:3, p 35; 11:1, p 40 

possessions POSSessions 
POSSESSIONS! (JS), 14:1, 
p33 

Raising the Roof (JS), 16:4, p 23 

Recreation a la Africa (JS), 8:4, 
p6 

Sports Anyone? (JS), 18:2, p 35 

Summer Schedules Anyone? (JS), 
9:1, p 30 

Togetherness (JS), 5:4, p 43 

Togetherness (JS), 13:1, p 23 

What to Do at Family Reunions 
(JS), 7:1, p 26 

When Daddy Was There, He Was 
All There (JS), 4:3, p 22 

"You Want to Go Swimming in 
There?" (JS), 8:1, p 33 


Farmer’s Thoughts 
(Keith Helmuth, Sanford Eash, 


others) 

Acid Rain and the Flowering Earth 
(KH), 7:3, p 39 

Art of the Lettuceman (KH), 12:1, 
p24 

Back Home (SE), 7:2, p 34 

Barn, The (SE), 12:4, p 35 

Checking the Compulsion for Lawn 
Order (KH), 17:3, p 23 

Computer and the Cookstove, The 
(KH), 14:3, p 25 

Coon and |, The (SE), 11:3, p 37 

Corn, Raccoons and Bears (KH), 
15:35 )p:-25 

Country Fair, The (SE), 11:4, p 39 

Farmers, The (SE), 6:4, p 14 

Farmer's Thoughts (Branson E. 
Dunn and Lawrence Horst), 4:1, 
p22 

Farm Pond, The (SE), 13:3, p 36 

Few Thought About Pigs, A (SE), 
7:4, p 40 


Green Land and Concrete (KH), 
15:1, p 33 

Grim Reaper Revisited, The (KH), 
17:2, p 35 

Haymaker and the Sparrows, The 
(KH), 13:1, p 22 

In the Company of Animals (KH), 
6:3, p 23 

Keep on Truckin’? (KH), 11:2, p 41 

Knocking on the Amish Backdoor 
(KH), 8:1 p 34 

Local Food (KH), 8:3, p 30 

Lowly Cornstalk, The (SE), 10:4, 
p31 


March, Mud and Maple Syrup (SE), 


14:4, p 26 

Message of the Trees, The (KH), 
9:3, p 6; 11:1, p 50 

Me, the Farmer (SE), 5:3, p 24 


Milking Room Meditation (KH), 7:1, 


p 24 
My Writing (SE), 8:4, p 20 
Nutrition in the Sacred Order (KH), 
16:4, p 36 
Of Bears and Bees (KH), 10:3, p 6 
Our Larger Body—Earth (KH), 
15:4, p 62 
Rural Life Cycling (KKB), 18:1, p 25 
School’s Out (SE), 8:2, p 31 
Seasons, The (SE), 9:4, p 20 
Sounds (SE), 9:2, p 6; 11:1, 
p51 
Spiritual Dimension in Farming, A 
(KH), 5:4, p 44 
Still Learning (SE), 10:2, p 26 
Sustainability: A Short Story (KH), 
15:2, p33 
Unhitching a Mental Harness (KH), 
16:2, p 34 
View from the Farm: The Order 
of Sacrifice, A (KH), 5:2, p 38 
Weariness of Lambing, The (KH), 
10:1, p 28 


Who Should Pull the Weeds? (KH), 


18:2, p 26 

Word for Subsistence Farming, A 
(KH), 9:1, p 28 

Work Ethic Bites the Dust, The 
(KH), 13:4, p 44 

Woodcutter, The (SE), 6:1, p 24 


Foreign Beat 
(Jan Gleysteen) 


Anton Mauve, Dutch Mennonite 
Impressionist (JG), 6:2, p 74 

Artist as Social Critic, The (JG), 
9:1, p 20 

Artist as Social Critic—a selection 
of illustrations, The (JG), 9:2, 
p10 

Before Germantown (JG), 9:4, p 7 

Brotherhood of Typesetters, A 
(JG), 7:1, p 28 

Camera for Her Birthday, A (JG), 
5:4,p 45 

Cities Are for People (JG), 5:3, p 29 

Daniel Wolgemuth, 1876-1976 
(JG), 3:3, p 23 

Duerksen’s Drawings (JG), 12:1, 
p33 

Dutch Sickness, The (JG), 8:4, 
p19 

Emmentaler Folk Art Today: A 
Visit with Hans Ramseier (JG), 
8:1, p 39 

European Roots of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Art, The (JG), 7:4, p 33 

Forgotten Art in Daily Use, A (JG), 
6:4, p 29 


Fredeshiem, Camp for Peace (JG), 


6:3, p 25 

Fritz Kehr, Man With a Mission 
(JG), 4:1, p 15; 11:1, p 54 

Habaner Pottery (JG), 6:1, p 30 

Jentsje Popma, Master of 
Monumental Arts (JG), 7:3, p 32 

Klomp at the Organ (JG), 5:1, p 26 

Makkum Pottery, a Mennonite 
Company of Creativity (JG), 
13:4, p 42 

Music in the Singelkerk (JG), 4:4, 
p 28 

Notes From an Australian Scout 
Trip (JG), 3:2, p 51 

Potential for Peace (JG), 7:2, p 39 

Riverside Watercolorist, A (JG), 
4:3, p 23 

Sampler of Swiss 
German—Pennsylvania Dutch 
Design, A (JG), 8:2, p 14 

Sketching Through Europe (JG), 
11:4, p 37 


So What brought Mennonites to 
the New World in 1683? (JG), 
10:2,p4 

Toward a Christian 
Weltanschauung (JG), 8:3, p 31 

"You Could ’Smell’ an Immigrant 
Ship!" (JG), 10:3, p 21 

International Quiz (Paul N. 

Kraybill) 

Check Your Knowledge of the 
Churches of Asia! (PNK), 9:3, 
p2i 

Do You Know Your Brothers and 
Sisters in South and Central 
America (PNK), 10:3, p 7 

Great Books and Authors of the 
Mennonite Family (PNK), 9:4, 
p2i 

How Well Do You Know 
Strasbourg? (PNK), 11:2, p 33 

How Well Do You Know Your 
A.B.C.’s? (PNK), 10:1, p 21 

How Well Do You Know Your 
Brothers and Sisters of Africa? 
(PNK), 9:2, p 21 

How Well Do You Know Your North 
American Cousins? (PNK), 8:4, 
p2i 

More Books and Authors from the 
Mennonite Family (PNK), 10:2, 
p 24 

What About Your European 
Cousins? (PNK), 9:1, p 21, 11:1, 
p45 

What Do You Know About 
Mennonite Geography? (PNk), 
8:2, p 37 

What Do You Know About 
Mennonite Meetings? (PNK), 
8:1, p 35 

What Do You Know About 
Mennonite Names? (PNK), 8:3, 
p 33 

Music Trends, also Trends in 

Music 

(Mary K. Oyer & Carol Ann 

Weaver, others) 

Anabaptist Hymnal, The (MO), 
18:1, p 26 

Artist in Christian Community, The 
(CAW), 2:1, p 25 

Beyond "Icy Mountains" (MKO), 
16:4, p 34 

Birth as Sound (CAW), 18:2, p 33 

Birth as Sound, Part Il (CAW), 
18:2, p 36 

Cheers for the Book Collectors 
Among Us! (MKO), 3:3, p 21 

Choosing Church Music (MKO), 
4:2, p 34 

Creating a Hymnal (Cynthia 
Yoder), 15:4, p 61 

Crossing Musical Cultures (MKO), 
2:4, p 18; 11:1, p 42 

Extending Our Experience of 
Mennonite Hymnody (MKO), 
12:1,p 34 

Folksong from the Mennonite 
Hymnal, A (MKO), 5:3, p 28 

Future Schlock (CAW), 13:3, p 23 

Hymn Festival Becomes a 
Tradition (Jim Bishop), 9:1, p 31 

Hymn Singing Among Mennonites 
(MKO), 2:2, p 32 

Is It Possible to Keep a Tradition? 
(MKO), 14:1, p 24 

Keepers of a Flame (CAW), 12:3, 
p24 

Mennonite Reflects on a Life in 
the Humanities, A (Peter Hilty), 
6:4, p 30 

Musical Criticism In the Mennonite 
Press (Peter Letkemann), 7:1, 
p31 

Music: A Matter of Perception 
(CAW), 2:3, p 27 

Music and the Dangerous Flame 
of the Spirit, Part | (CAW), 8:3, 
p35 

Music and the Flame of the Spirit, 
Part Il (CAW), 8:4, p 6 

Music and the Message of the 
Lamb, Part | (CAW), 6:2,p 5 

Music and the Message of the 
Lamb: To Hear (CAW), 6:3, 

p 28 

Music and Worship: New Styles, 
New Life (MKO), 13:1, p 25 

Music in My Life—Points Along the 
Way (John J. Miller), 7:3, p 34 

Music, the Voice of a People or the 


Now What? 


Voice of a Sex? A Journey in 
Sound, Part Il (CAW), 10:3, p 16 

New Mixes in Music, Part II 
(Seventies) (CAW), 5:2, p 32 

Parable, A (Alice Parker), 7:2, p 32 

Roots of Stability Within the Arts, 
Part | (CAW), 4:1, p 20 

Roots of Stability Within the Arts, 
Part Il (CAW), 4:3, p 24 

Seventies—Wherefrom, Whereto?, 
Part | (New Mixes) (CAW), 5:1, 
p27 

Should/Can We Keep Our A 
Capella Singing (John L. Ruth), 
7:4, p41 

Should Our Hymnody Be More 
Specific? (MKO), 10:4, p 29 

Since Eve. A Journey In Sound, 
Part | (CAW), 10:2, p 5 

606, Mennonite Hymnal (MKO), 
Gailpi29 

Stewing About Our Music (Ken 
Nafziger), 8:1, p 30 

Tape Recorder, The (MKO), 4:4, 
p19 

Timbrel in My Hand, A (CAW), 
14:2, p 33 

Winds of Change, Part | (CAW), 
3:1, p 28; 11:1, p 42 

Winds of Change, Part Il (CAW), 
Sie, pile 

Meetinghouse: Editors’ Choice 

(See Authors & Subjects) 


(Emerson L. Lesher) 

Aging Muppies (ELL), 16:4, p 24 

Leadership Shortage or Brain 
Drain? (ELL), 14:1, p 23 

Money and Meaning (ELL), 15:4, 
p 66 

Muppie and Bmuppie (ELL), 16:2, 
p25 

Muppie Church Growth (ELL), 
15:1, p 26 

Muppie Fathers (ELL), 17:3, p 33 

Muppie Manual Revisited, The 
(EER 1S:2 037 

Muppies on the Move (ELL), 14:2, 
p25 

Needed: God-Talk for Muppies 
(ELL), 14:4, p 22 

Neglected Group: The Olde Field 
Mennonites, A (ELL), 13:3, p 25 

Vision 95 or Fission 95? (ELL), 
16:2, p 23 

Which Mennonite Organizations 
and Institutions Will Survive? 
(ELL), 18:2, p 25 

People Stories 

Anticipating a More Abundant 
Harvest (Eugene Seals), 7:4, 
p45 

"As a Mennonite and a Hispanic 
Activist. . ." (Alberto Quintela, Jr.), 
9:4, p 30 

Argentine and Mennonite (Arnoldo 
J. Casas), 6:1, p 35 

As | See It (Angie B. Williams), 7:3, 
p45 

Summer Morning, A (Lupe de 
Leon) 4:4, p 35, 11:1, p 33 

Black and Mennonite (Sylvia 
Dyson), 5:4, p 51 

Child of God, a Chicana, anda 
Mennonite, A (Karen Sue Ventura] 
6:3; p 35 

Get-Together for Black Mennonite 
Women, A (Frances Jackson) 
5:15 piso 

How Do You See Me? (Abraham 
Davis, Jr.), 4:3, p 35 

I’m a Mennorican (Rolando 
Santiago), 6:4, p 35 

| No Spik Inglis (Rafael Falcon), 
7:2,p 43 

Mariano, José, and Rolando (José 
M. Ortiz), 6:2, p 79 

Mennonite Pilgrimage (Hubert 
Brown), 3:3, p 13 

Misery to Meaning (George 
Richards), 5:2, p 43 

Mixing Labann Wa Zeit (Elias 
George), 5:3, p 35; 11:1, p 32 

My Experience With Anabaptism 
(Winfred Soong), 8:4, p 7 

My Personal Journey (Anne Allen), 
8:2, p 43 

Out of the World, Mixed, And 
Original (Dwight J. McFadden, 
Jt), Fly pod 

Puerto Rican and Mennonite 


(Lourdes Miranda), 8:1, p 47 
To Be Black, Woman, and 
Mennonite (Joy Lovett), 9:3, p 7 
Vignettes on Being Metis and 
Mennonite (Emma LaRoque), 
Aly p so? 11:1; ps2 
What Is Different? (Phillip 
Hargrow), 4:2, p 43 


Profile 


"A Blessed Curse It Is" (Tom 
Schenk), 7:2, p 21 

Alta Schrock: Encourager of 
Creativity, 3:2, p 9 

Art as Surprise and Conversation: 
Abner Hershberger, 8:2, p 18 

Benjamin Horch, "Mr. Mennonite 
Music of Winnipeg", 4:2, p 16 

From Africa Toward Hagerstown: 
Omar Eby, 4:4, p 18 

Gleysteen Between: Jan 
Gleysteen, 2:4, p 6 

"God Needs a Faithful Minority:" 
Frank Epp, 3:1, p 16 

Honest, Funny Bob Baker, 8:1, 
p26 


Ivan Moon, Artist and Peacemaker, 


7:3, p 25 

J.E. Brubaker, Master Craftsman, 
4:1,p 14 

J. Harold Moyer: Leading 
Mennonite Composer, 6:1, p 14 

John Howard Yoder: Enigmatic 
Giant, 5:1, p 15 

John Ruth: Restless Prophet, 1:1, 
p7 

LeRoy Troyer: Environment 
Designer, 7:1, p 17 

Lowell and Miriam Byler: 
Performance is the Act of 
Fulfillment!, 1:3, p 9 

Marvin Bartel: Putting Life into 
Clay, 6:2,p7 

Paul Friesen: The Preacher Who 
"Slipped" into Pots, 2:1, p 8 

Robert Regier: Seasoned Seer, 
5:2,p 18 

Roy Umble: Son, Teacher, and 
Coach, 2:2, p 14 

Rudy Wiebe: Novelist, Vindicator, 
and Christian, 5:3, p 17 

"That We Might Love and Forgive:" 
J. C. Wenger, 6:3, p 14 

Urie Bender: Itinerant 
Pageant-Maker, 1:2, p 7 

Wanda Toews: Concert Pianist, 
iS) Dalle 

Wisdom Has Come to Mary Oyer, 
3:3; Pp 16 

Quiz For Thoughtful Christians 
(Phyllis and Merle Good) 
15:3, p 34. 15:4, p 67. 16:2, 
p 35. 16:3, p 35. 16:4, p 33. 
18:2, p 37 


Reclassified 
(Katie Funk Wiebe) 


2:1; p 14. 2:2; p 34. 2:3; p 34. 2:4; 
p 23. 3:1; p 34. 3:2; p 58. 3:3; 
p 34. 4:1; p 35. 4:2; p 42. 4:3; 
p 34. 4:4; p 34. 5:1; p 34. 

Ancient MCC Sale Discovered 
(KFW), 15:3, p 38 

As Others See Us (KFW), 13:4, 
p 46 

At the MEDA Convention (KFW), 
16:2, p 38 

Business is Business (KFW), 9:1, 
p 34 

Burkholder and Simons in Trouble 
(KFW), 8:2, p 42. 

Case of Mistaken Identity, A (KFW) 
1:2) pee 

"Come, Anabaptist, Let’s Go Play!" 
(KEW), 7:2, p 42 

DeYoderized (Wo)mennonites 
(KFW), 6:2, p 78 

Et Cetera, Et Cetera (KFW), 17:1, 
p 38 

Ever Resourceful (KFW), 11:3, 
p 42 

Family Reunion (KFW), 5:4, p 50 

Feminine Gumption (KFW), 13:3, 
p 38 

Finding Our Own Folklore (KFW), 
1O:Ss Pisa 

Living Our Consciences!! (KFW), 
7:4, p 44 

Making Our Way. . . (KFW), 10:2, 
p25 

Menno Appears in Mashed 
Potatoes (KFW), 15:1, p 38 

Menno Awards Ceremony (KFW), 


12:3, p 38 

Mennonite Changes Wine to—? 
(KFW), 14:4, p 38 

Mennonite. . .Comedy (KFW), 6:3, 
p 34 

Mennonite Evaluation (KFW), 11:2, 
p 46 

Mennonite Humor—International 
(KFW), 5:2, p 42 

Mennonite Innocents Abroad 
(KFW), 6:4, p 34 

Mennonite Look and Label, The 
(KFW), 8:3, p 38 

Mennonite Mamas (KFW), 7:1, p 34 

Mennonite Patina, The (KFW), 9:3, 
p 34 

Mennonites, Masqueraders, and 
Ministers (KFW), 5:3, p 34 

Mennoorganisms and Midianites 
(KFW), 16:3, p 38 

More Foibles (KFW), 9:4, p 34 

Mr. Swartz and Mr. Druber (KFW), 
14:3, p 38 

Nonviolent Approach, The (KFW), 
18:1, p 38 

Oil Paint or Latex? (KFW), 15:4, 


p 70 

Older, But Not Old (KFW), 17:3, 
p 38 

Other Cheek, The (KFW), 12:1, 
p 38 


Overheard at World Conference 
(KFW), 6:1, p 34 

Preacher Season (KFW), 9:2, p 33 

Real Pacifists (KFW), 18:2, p 38 

"Shouldn’t | Know You?" (KFW), 


8:4, p 32 

Soviet Humor? Da! (KFW), 16:4, 
p 38 

Stories Pastors Tell (KFW), 11:4, 
p 42 


Strange Ways of Mennonites, The 
(KFW), 18:2, p 42 
Twice-Told Tales (KFW), 13:1, 
p 39 
Ubiquitous MCC Quilt, The (KFW), 
14:2, p 38 
Uh-Oh (KFW), 10:1, p 34 
Why the Mennonites Have a 
Double Set! (KFW), 8:1, p 46 
Why Wouid Anyone Want a 
Mennonite? (KFW), 7:3, p 44 
Yea, Mennonites, Still the Best? 
(KFW), 10:4, p 34 
Yes, Mother, We Had a Tornado 
(KFW), 17:2, p 38 
Second Sight 
(Hubert L. Brown, José M. Ortiz) 
Auction at Peddler’s Village (JMO), 
10:4, p 31 
Bilingual, Bicultural and By 
Ourselves (JMO), 12:1, p 26 
Burned-out Black Advocate (HLB), 
7:4, p 39 
By the Poolside Waiting for the 
Waters to Move (JMO), 9:3, p 31 
Columbus—500 Years Later 
(JMO), 17:1, p 36 
Comfort Zone, The (JMO), 15:3, 
p23 
Does the Church Breed Neurotics? 
(HLB), 7:2, p 29 
Faith and Frontiers (JMO), 10:2, 
p 26 
Farewell to My Pastor (JMO), 17:3, 
p25 
Halfway to Tarshish (JMO), 9:2, 
Pantie p43 
Home for a Wedding (JMO), 11:2, 
p 34 
In Praise of Laughter (JMO), 13:3, 
p35 
On Being a Teacher (JMO), 12:4, 
p21 
One Day in the Life of an 
Unemployed (JMO), 10:1, p 6 
Pouring Healing Oil (JMO), 14:4, 
p23 
Reflections on Normal (JMO), 16:3, 
p 26 
Views From a Window (JMO), 
15:4, p 68 
What’s Cooking? 
(Doris Janzen Longacre, Glenda 
Knepp) 
Adulthood for Son One (Gk), 17:2, 
p 34 
Anxiety-Free Meals (Gk), 16:3, p 34 
Blue Chambray Sundays (Gk), 
17:3, p 35 
Church, Challenge and Yogurt 


(GK), 16:4, p 33 ; 

Cooking for Fun—And on the Run 
(DJL), 6:1, p 28 

Dessert a la Aunt Adele (DJL), 6:4, 
p 28 

Eating With Joy (Gk), 8:1, p 36 

Finding Food Cousins (DJL), 6:3, 
p27 

Food for Real People (GK), 14:4, 
p25 

Good-For-You Food (DKL), 3:3, 
p 24 

Holiday Cooking for People You 
Love (Marilyn Voran), 7:4, p 32 

International Recipe Sampler, An 
(DJL) 5:2, p 28 

Joy of Cooking, The (GK), 10:2, p 27 

Love, Friendship, and Biscuits 
(GK), 11:4, p 38 

Making Do (DJL), 5:3, p 30 

Making Peace With Enemy 
Cholesterol (GK), 14:2, p 26 

Muffin Meals (GK), 8:2, p 36 

Not a Typical Breakfast, But. . . 
(GK), 7:2, p 38; 11:1, p 47 

Not Needing Hamburger Helper 
(DJL), 4:2, p 29 

Of Celebrations and Such (Gk), 
10:4, p 33 

One of "Mom’s Mixtures" (DJL), 
4:3, p 28 

Playing at Breadmaking (Gk), 11:2, 
p 42 

"Practice Hospitality" (GK), 12:3, 
p 34 

Recipe for a Memory (Gk), 15:2, 
p 36 

Recipe for Family Fun (GK), 13:2, 
p35 

Rediscovering the Old Brown 
Notebook (GK), 14:3, p 26 

Sabbath Eve Meal, A (GK) 14:1, 
p 36 

Saturday Night Supper (Gk), 9:4, 
p6 

Seasonal Eating (DJL), 5:1, p 29 

Simple Sunday Sustenance (Gk), 
13:3, p 34 

Some Great Poets Also Wrote 
Recipes (DJL), 4:1, p 23 

Summer Daze (Gk), 10:3, p 20 

Table of Babel, The (DJL), 4:4, 
p 26; 11:1, p 46 

Tangerines, Tea, and 
Peppernuts (DJL), 5:4, p 46 

Taste Test Tactics (GK), 11:3, p 39 

Things That Life is Too Short For 
(DJL), 7:1, p 26 

Tips for Cross-Cultural Eating 
(Luann Habegger Martin), 7:3, 
p18 

To Everything a Time (GK), 15:3, 
p 33 

Un-Ordinary Eating (GK), 13:1, p 33 


Editorials 


(Phyllis Pellman Good & Merle 


Good, others) 

About Our Movie Ratings. . . (MG), 
IZA os 

All in a Summer's Moment (MG), 
14:2, p5 

Am | the First? Am | the Last? 
(PPG), 5:1,p3 

And Now. . .Mennonite Yuppies 
(PPG), 12:2, p 5 

Are We a Cult? (PPG), 6:3, p 3 

Are We "The Lost Generation"? 
(MG), 13:1, p 5 

Articulation? (MG), 15:3, p 5 

Arts and Theology, The (MG) 6:2, 
p3 

Baggage or Luggage? (PPG), 12:4, 
ps 

Becoming the Helpee (PPG), 8:3, 
p3 

Being Witnessed To (PPG), 6:2, p 3 

Belittling God (MG), 8:1, p 3 

Beyond Imagining (MG), 15:1, p 5 

Big Words (PPG), 4:3, p3 

Blessings at Bethlehem. . .and 
Second Thoughts (PPG & MG), 
10:3, p3 

But Where Are the Women? 
(PPG), 14:3, p 5 

Can Peoplehood Embrace Either 
Failure or Excellence? (MG), 


7:4,p3 

Caught Between Sins (MG), 4:4, 
p3 

Conscientious Objector’s View 
of the Bicentennial, A (MG) 3:2, 
p2 

Criticism (PPG), 4:4, p 3 

Dare We Risk It? (PPG), 3:1, p3 

Do Church Boards Hamper 
Vision? (PPG), 7:4, p 3 

Dramatics—or Courage (PPG), 
17:4,p5 

Dreams and Distinctives (Melanie 
A. Zuercher), 13:2, p 5 

Drifts of Grace (David Graybill), 
15:3; p'5 

Editors Can Be Martyrs, Too 
(PRG) eens 

Eternal Quarrel, The (PPG & MG) 
2:3, p 21 

Exploitation and Storytelling (MG), 
2 Der 

Few Thoughts About Mennonite 
Women, A (PPG) 10:1, p 3 

For Such a Time (MG), 6:3, p 3 

Generation of Hotshots, A (MG) 
6:4,p3 

Going Home to Garden (PPG), 7:3, 
p3 

Growing Up (MG), 5:3, p 3 

Having Just Settled Down. . . 
(PPG), 18:2, p 5 

Holy Reminder, A (PPG) 9:2, p 3 

Holy Split (MG), 8:4, p 3 

Hope and History (David Graybill), 
15:4,p5 

Is Christ in Everything or Nothing? 
(MG), 7:1,p3 

Is M.C.C. Pulling Our Leg? (MG), 
iS | as) 

John, Paul, George and Menno 
(David Graybill), 14:1, p 5 

Life Times (PPG), 8:4, p 3 

Link Between Julius Rampen 
and Patrick Friesen, The (Louise 
Stoltzfus) 17:2, p 5 

Listening at Black Caucus (PPG), 
9:3,p3 

Living in the City (PPG), 5:3, p 3 

Looking for a Sane and Orderly 
Life (PPG), 9:1,p 3 

Looking Toward Strasbourg. . . 
(MG), 11:2, p 5 

Memories (MG), 7:2,p 3 

Mennonite Farmer and the City, 
The (MG) 13:4, p 5 

Mennonite "Hour," The (PPG) 5:4, 
p3 

"Mennonite Mafia" (PPG), 4:1, p 3 

Mennonite Professionals and the 
Church (PPG), 8:2, p 3 

Mennonites and Governments 
(PPG), 14:2, p 5 

Menno Video (PPG), 11:2, p 5 

More Second Thoughts. . . (MG & 
PPG), 10:4,p3 

Mother's Day and Nuclear War 
(MG), 9:2, p 3 

Much Ado About Something (MG), 
12:4,p5 

Music and Promises (MG), 16:3, 
p5 

Nuns and the Amish, The (MG) 
12:3,p5 

On "Bedroom Evangelism" (MG), 
Ail jas 

On Being—And Staying— 
Mennonite (Melanie A. Zuercher), 
12:1,p5 

On Being Ordinary (PPG), 8:1, p 3; 
11:1,p5 

One More Editorial About Peace 
(PPG) 7, DS 

On Piety and Ethics (MG), 11:3, 
ps 

On Running for Political Office 
(MG), 3:3, p 3 

On Turning Five (PPG), 6:1, p 3 

Progress, They Say (MG), 4:2, p 2 

Profiles in Creativity (MG), 7:3, p 3 

Reflections on the Persian Gulf 
War (MG), 18:1, p 5 

Remythologizing (MG), 5:1, p 3 

Right School, The (PPG) 13:3, p 5 

Roots (MG), 4:1, p3 

Scorn for the People (MG), 4:2, 
p3 

Short Guide to Understanding 
Volleyball, A (MG) 10:2, p 36 

Sidestepping Bitterness (PPG), 
16:4, p5 
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Store Those Stories (PPG), 3:2, 
p3 

"Sweet Little Jesus Boy" (PPG), 
1533, pio 

Taxes (MG), 9:1,p 3 

Thank-You to Brother Orie, A (MG) 
4:1,p3 

Thank you, Doris (PPG), 6:4, p 3 

Thoughts About 300 Years (MG), 
10:2, p 36 

Thoughts After Three Months of 
Motherhood (PPG), 4:2, p 3 

Thoughts by the Sea (MG), 9:3, 
p3 

Thoughts of a Father Eyeballing 
the Nuclear Danger (MG), 6:3, 
p2 

Thoughts on Choosing a 
Mennonite Leader (PPG), 11:4, 
ps5 

Thoughts on Turning Thirty (MG), 
3:2,p3 

Three Cheers for Jan (MG), 14:1, 
ps 

Two Dilemmas (MG), 8:2, p 3 

Two Questions (PPG), 12:2, p 5 

Unbecoming (MG), 4:3, p 3; 11:1, 
ps5 

Unburned Bridges (MG), 17:3, p 5 

We’re Grown Up Now (MG), 9:1, 
p3 

What Do Mennonite Meetings Tell 
Us About Mennonites? (PPG), 
16:3,p 5 

What | Learned from Writing Paul 
and Alta (PPG), 5:2, p 3 

What Is a Non-Ethnic Mennonite? 
(MG), 5:2,p 3 

What We've Learned from André 
Trocmé (MG & PPG), 9:3, p 3 

Where to Hold Mennonite World 
Conference’s Next Assembly? 
(PPG), 18:2, p 5 

Which Way to Witness? (PPG), 
ise opts} 

Why Do We Fear the Silence? 
(MG), 5:4, p 3 

Why People Play Games (David 
Graybill), 14:3, p 5 

Why So Few? (MG), 15:4, p 5 

Wide Awake Worship (PPG), 3:1, 
p3 

Winnipeg Moments (PPG), 17:2, 
ps 

Women Alone (PPG), 3:3, p 3 


Forum Ques- 
tions and Dis- 
Quest: 


Communion: How does your home 
congregation celebrate Holy 
Communion? What outstanding 
memory do you have of a 
communion service you were part 
of?, 8:4, p 12 

Crime: How does your church, 
through its attitudes and actions, 
relate to crime in your society, both 
the accused and the victims?, 8:2, 
p16 

Death and Dying: How does your 
fellowship group deal with death? 
How do you express grief? Do 
your church's practices differ from 
those of the larger society around 
you?, 9:1,p 8 

Do we need something concrete to 
help hold us together as a people? 

If so, what might some symbols be 
that could be meaningful, 
cross-cultural, and 
intergenerational? How will these 
symbols come to be? Will they 
evolve naturally, be "handed 
down," or what?, 1:3, p 12 

Economics: Is one economic 
system more Christian and less 
oppressive than another?, 7:2, p 
18, 11:1, p 24 

Elderly: How Does your church 
fellowship care for its elderly? Are 
its practices different from those of 
the surrounding and prevailing 
culture?, 8:1, p 23 

How Has Renewal Come to Your 
Faith Fellowship?, 10:4, p 14 
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Missions: In what ways have North 
American Mennonite Mission 
efforts been helpful or harmful to 
you and your people?, 8:3, p 18 

Music: How vital is music in your 
congregation's life together? What 
kind of music do you use? Is it 
performed by a choir or sung by 
the audience?, 9:2, p 16 

Nonresistance: What does being a 
nonresistant Christian mean in your 
country specifically? What stands 
have you taken?, 7:4, p 20 

Symbols: What symbols are 
important to your group? How did 
your symbols develop? How do 
you discard symbols?, 7:3, p 20 

When are you most conscious of 
being a minority in the church?, 
2:3, p 10 

When do you experience your most 
creative moment?, 2:2, p 12 

Would our Anabaptist forefathers 
be grieved or pleased by the 
current burst of art among 
Mennonite peoples today?, 1:3, 
p10 

Would your fellowship send 
missionaries to North America?, 
10:1, p 16 


Book Reviews 


Accidental Tourist, The (Anne 
Tyler), Melanie A. Zuercher, 13:1, 
p 36 

Add Justice to Your Shopping List: 
A Guide for Reshaping Food 
Buying Habits (Marilyn Helmuth 
Voran), Alice W. Lapp, 13:1, p 29 

Adventures in the Screen Trade 
(William Goldman), 10:2, p 32 

African Fables That Teach About 
God, Book 2 (Eudene Keidel), 
Alice W. Lapp, 8:1, p 11 

A is for Angels: an Alphabet Book 
for Christmas (Kenneth Morse), 
Stuart W. Showalter, 14:3, p 30 

All Things Bright and Beautiful 
(James Herriot), 2:2, p 34 

American Mennonites and 
Protestant Movements (Beulah 
Stauffer Hostetler), James C. 
Juhnke, 14:1, p 29 

Amish Adventure (Barbara 
Smucker), Jillian Smucker, 10:3, 
p27 

Amish Crib Quilts (Rachel and 
Kenneth Pellman), Carla Mast, 
i222 pio 

Amish Doll Quilts, Dolls, and Other 
Playthings (Rachel and Kenneth 
Pellman), Myrna Burkholder, 13:4, 
p 37 

Amish in America: Settlements 
That Failed, 1840-1960, The (David 
Luthy), Al Keim, 13:2, p 28 

Amish Quilt, The (Eve Wheatcroft 
Granick), Rachel Pannabecker, 
17:1, p 29 

Amish Roots: A Treasury of 
History, Wisdom, and Lore (John 
A. Hostetler), Ferne Burkhardt, 
Ae pxOO) 

Amish School, The (Sara E. Fisher 
and Rachel K. Stahl), Carolyn 
Yoder, 13:1, p 29 

Amish, The Art of the Quilt (Robert 
Hughes), Rachel T. Pellman, 17:3, 
p 30 

Anabaptism in Outline (Walter 
Klaassen), James C. Juhnke, 8:1, 
p11 

Anabaptist Portraits (John Allen 
Moore), Sam Steiner, 11:3, p 31 

Anabaptists Are Back: Making 
Peace in a Dangerous World, The 
(Duane Ruth-Heffelbower), J. 
Denny Weaver, 18:2, p 29 

And Then There Were Three (Sara 
Wenger Shenk), Joyce M. Shutt, 
12:2, p 30 

And Who is My Neighbor? (Gerald 
W. Schlabach), Alberto Quintela, 
18:2, p 28 

Anger and Assertiveness in 
Pastoral Care (David Augsburger), 
Dave Kroeker, 7:1, p9 


Art of Sharing, the Sharing of 
Art: Responses to Mennonite Relief 
in Postwar Germany, The (Reinhild 
Kauenhoven Janzen), Mary Lou 
Houser, 12:1, p 29 

At Random (Bennett Cerf), 5:1, 
p 32 

Authentic Witness, The (C. Norman 
Kraus), David Kroeker, 6:3, p 11 

Balthasar Hubmaier: Theologian of 
Anabaptism (H. Wayne Pipkin and 
John H. Yoder, trans. and ed.), 
Walter Klaassen, 16:3, p 30 

Beachy Amish Mennonite 
Fellowship Churches, The (Elmer 
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MENNONITE 
FURN ITURE 


A Migrant Tradition (1/66— 1910) 


Mennonite Furniture: 
A Mierant Tradition 
(1766-1910) 


Reinhild Kauenhoven Janzen 


John M. Janzen 


Repeatedly uprooted from their homes because of political concerns, a group of Mennonites moved from 
The Netherlands and North Germany to the Vistula Delta region of Prussia. From Prussia they moved on 
to South Russia and eventually the plains states and provinces of North America. 


These Mennonites developed a furniture tradition that reflected their values and the mid-1700s styles of 
the Vistula Delta. A century of life in South Russia brought few changes to the way they made their furniture 
and passed it on. Numerous pieces traveled with the immigrants to North America. Yet within 50 years after 
their arrival on the prairies, the tradition was almost lost. 


Includes stunning color photographs along with black and white illustrations of surviving examples of this 
remarkable migrant tradition. 


84 x 11 @ 230 pages @ Dozens of color and black and white illustrations ¢ ISBN: 1-56148-047-9 @ $35.00, hardcover 
Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 


GooaBooks 


P.O. Box 419, Main Street 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 800-762-7171 
(In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


(Use order form on page 23 and save $7.00.) 
Mastercard and Visa accepted. 
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Resources for Troubled Times 


Facing the Brokenness: 


Meditations for Parents of Sexually Abused Children 
Parents of sexually abused children will find this devotional 

guide/workbook a helpful source of hope and strength for dealing with 

the emotional pain of sexual abuse. K. C. Ridings shows how prayer, 

Scripture, and symbols in her prayer corner brought healing to her and 

enabled her to better meet the needs of her children. 

Paper, $8.95; in Canada $10.95. 


Meditations for Parents 
of Sexually Abused Childr 


Steps to Hope 


“The tragedy is not that Christians have problems. The tragedy is our 
reluctance to get help because we’re ashamed to let others know what is 
happening to us.”—Joyce M. Shutt 

Families coping with dependency and failure will find hope through the 
Beatitudes and the Twelve Step Program, uniquely combined in this book 
by Joyce M. Shutt. Shutt has experienced the pain of alcohol addiction in 
the family. She shares her struggles and pain and the victory over failure 
that we can experience. 

on Paper, $6.95; in Canada $8.95. 
JOYCE M. SHUTT 


Jesus and Divorce: JE 


A Biblical Guide for Ministry to Divorced Persons and 
Fresh, insightful interpretation on Jesus’ words on divorce and practical D 
guidelines for the church in developing helpful attitudes and a ministry to RCE 
divorced persons. George R. Ewald brings to the topic a thorough 
understanding of Jewish law. While he acknowledges with respect Jesus’ 
high standard for marriage, he shows how Jesus’ teachings free us to 
bring a ministry of love, acceptance, and forgiveness to divorced persons. 
Included is a 13-unit leader’s guide that makes the book useful for study 
by Sunday school classes, discussion groups, and church boards. 
Paper, $9.95; in Canada $12.50. 
GEORGE R. EWALD 


Available through your local bookstore or by calling 1 800 759-4447; in Canada call 519 746-2872 
(Provident Bookstores—MC, Visa, Discover). If ordering by mail, please include 10% for 
shipping—minimum $2.00. Canadian customers, add 7% of total for GST. 
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Mother’s Day 


The Best of Mennonite Fellowship Meals, by Phyllis Pellman 
Good and Louise Stoltzfus, is a new bestselling cookbook with 
over 800 tantalizing recipes and practical ideas for dishes that can 
be taken to potluck dinners (304 pages, paperback, $11.95). 
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Moments: A Book of Special Days is a gem of a book with spaces 
for entering birthdays, anniversaries and special occasions. 
Lushly illustrated with more than 50 colorful Amish quilts, it 
will keep family memories for years, since it is not dated for any 
given year (128 pages, hardcover, $14.95). 


Graduation 


Seeking Peace, by Titus Peachey and Linda Gehman Peachey, is SIRROR 
a timely book of true stories of Mennonites, Amish and Hut- 
terites throughout the centuries and around the world, who have O @ 


struggled to live their convictions about peace (238 pages, paper- 


back; 5.11.95): 


Mirror of the Martyrs, by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider, 
reproduces 30 original plates from the Martyrs’ Mirror and pow- 
erfully retells the stories of 30 early Anabaptists who died for Ls ae 
. . . A Stories of courage, inspiringly retold, of Leth century 
fhuti Esler Policy their faith. The authors, historians, reflect on the time and con- Pesala une 
| V ‘ és s John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider 
| victions that stirred these martyrs (96 pages, paperback, $9.95). 


Father’s Day 


Parenting for the ’90s, by Philip Osborne, is for parents who MENNONITE 
want to balance the many voices of childrearing advice. Os- 
borne’s parenting model draws on the strengths of approaches FURNITURE 
from earlier decades and presents a number of valuable parent- << 
ing skills (314 pages, paperback, $9.95). 


Mennonite Furniture: A Migrant Tradition (1766-1910), by 


Reinhild Kauenhoven Janzen and John M. Janzen, examines a 


Learning from the 
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‘saa eligi authritarianso unique furniture tradition in comprehensive text and detailed 
A thoughtful but pravtical guide. l é e ° 
color and black and white illustrations. The style evolved as 
Pir Oso Mennonites migrated from The Netherlands to the Vistula 


Delta region of Prussia, to Russia, and on to North America (230 
pages, hardcover, $35.00). 


Good Books 


P.O. Box 419, Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 800-762-7171 (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. Mastercard and Visa accepted. 
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EDITORIAL 


Some Thoughts About Excellence 
and Performing in Community 


One of life’s delicate ironies is unfold- 
ing these days on the campus of Lancaster 
Mennonite High School. 

The school was founded as war fever 
built in 1942 and as small neighborhood 
schools with local control were being sys- 
tematically consolidated into oversized in- 
stitutions with worldly ways. A certain 
portion of Lancaster Mennonites decided 
to draw the line. They would create their 
own school. There they could concentrate 
on helping their kids develop faith and 
community without being sidetracked by 
the plague of patriotism and frivolous dis- 
tractions like gym classes, dances and 
drama. 

The place has mostly flourished during 
the last 50 years, walking the line between 
being flexible enough to draw students, 
while keeping its course as an identifiable 
Mennonite Christian institution. The 
Mennonite landscape has seen volcanic 
change during the last five decades. The 
schooland the Mennonites who support it 
have had to sort out which way to travel as 
sensitive issues have come along. 

One particular area falls under the spot- 
light now. Traditionally, we Mennonites 
have been distinguished by our congrega- 
tional singing, and, in many places, its 
good quality. While we’ve tried hard not 
to be proud of it, we have regarded our 
singing as a treasure—it’s been worship 
activity that we all do together. It’s faith- 
and community-building all at the same 
time. 

Lancaster Mennonite School (as it was 
originally known) was charged from its 
opening day with cultivating and shelter- 
ing that tradition. Its policies reflected the 
local conference’s concerns—“special 
music” (singing done by small groupings 
or with instrumentation) was taboo be- 
cause it threatened community and 
tempted participants to concentrate on 
performing rather than worshiping. In- 
stead, students were taught to sing well in 
harmony and to lead congregational sing- 
ing. In time, and with dogged persistence 
by those who believed otherwise, change 
came. Students may now join select cho- 
ral groups, ajazz band, string orchestraand 
more. The test these days is whether con- 
gregational type singing will survive on 
campus, let alone, thrive. 

The school is booming today, with 700 


students, and its facilities are flooded. 
The trustees and key staff decided recently 
that the most critically needed building 
was an auditorium. 

The 1500-seat hall they fashioned 
meets Mennonite criteria—it is, first of 
all, modest-looking. No gilt, no plush. Its 
sides bow out into a near circle, allowing 
members of the audience to be aware of 
each other (after all, the person up front at 
the mike isn’t supposed to be the whole 
show in Mennonite circles!) What’s 
more, the audience sits on benches (they 
are cushioned) instead of individual thea- 
ter seats. The quality is subtl—superb 
acoustics and obstacle-free sightlines 
don’t shout at a casual observer. 

In fact, this sound-sensitive building is 
not unlike the stark—and reverberating— 
Mennonite meetinghouses we used to 
build. Then, our intentions were to con- 
struct sturdily and simply. What we got in 
addition, almost unwittingly, were build- 
ings that supported a community value— 
good congregational singing. 

LMH came into being to safeguard the 
faith community. Traditions were put in 
place to insure that individuals did not 
threaten that community. The irony is 
that this school now finds itself holding a 
treasure of a performance hall! 

This building offers a choice. In fact, it 
sits there at the entrance to the campus 
asking a question Mennonites who care 
about expression, performing and com- 
munity cannot dodge. Can a community 
of faith encourage and support excellence 
in performing (or any personal creativity) 
without compromising the ideals of the 
community, the artist, or the art form? 

Two recent events bring an edge to the 
issue. The larger-Lancaster arts crowd has 
discovered this place. When a world-re- 
nowned piano duo based in Lancaster 
wanted to stage a fundraiser for their mu- 
sic academy, they booked the LMH audi- 
torium because of its acoustical quality. 
Also a Lancaster native who sings with the 
New York Metropolitan Opera has report- 
edly declared the place second only to 
Carnegie Hall in the sound it generates. 
This acclaim, aside from being funny 
(Mennonites are generally regarded as art 
peons), has a tinge of danger in it. Can we 
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take this unexpected respect in stride with- 
out letting it skew the balance we need to 
find between creative expression and the 
faith community? 

The second event took place a few 
weeks ago when 160 Hutterite young 
adults spread over the LMH stage and sang 
a mix of folk and religious pieces. Some- 
times soloists and small groupings stepped 
out, did their part, then rejoined the circle. 
Once two humorists/actors sauntered to 
center stage between settings of music and 
entertained the crowd. From my balcony 
seat I saw and heard them clearly, and saw, 
as well, that this building can enhance per- 
forming and community at the same time. 
We in the audience and they on the stage 
enjoyed each element of the evening, rather 
than being impressed by what we saw. 
There was excellence; there was polish, 
but there was, in the very presentation, a 
continual rhythm between the individual 
performers and the group on. stage. 
While the visitors left no answer, they cer- 
tainly were an example. 

A spirit of community and a commit- 
ment to quality intertwined to yield this 
building. So far, so good. Now the school 
and its supporting conferences need to 
hold that same combination together as 
they use the place. It will be a public work- 
ing out of a “nonconforming” use—teach- 
ing and modeling excellence while respect- 
ing community and cultivating its em- 
brace. The task demands wisdom. It will 
require courage. —PPG 


FQ Institutes 
Canadian Rates 


Weare, at last, able to receive Canadian 
funds, thus allowing our Canadian readers 
to pay for their Festival Quarterly sub- 
scriptions and book orders in Canadian 
dollars. This ends their years of irritation 
and inconvenience, caused by needing to 
make purchases ina foreign currency. 

The Canadian subcription and book 
prices are higher because of the value of 
the Canadian dollar and because it costs 
more for us to mail the magazine from the 
United States into Canada. 

Our intention has been to make this 
situation both convenient and fair. We 
hope you find it so. Thank you for the 
patience you’ve extended to us and the 
trouble you’ve endured on this matter all 
these years.—PPG 
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LETTERS 


Katie Funk Wiebe’s “Reclassified” col- 
umn is always good for a couple laughs, 
but Emerson Lesher (FQ Summer 1991) is 
hilarious! His “Mennonite Weekly Star 
Inquirer” left me gasping and reaching for 
my albuterol inhaler. 

May I suggest that you draft Mr. Lesher 
into doing more of this wackiness for fu- 
ture FQ issues? I doubt his search for an 
editor and publisher will prove success- 
ful—especially in Mennonite circles. Af- 
ter all,a $29.99 resume fee wouldn’t seem 
to be good stewardship. 

Leroy Miller 
Chesapeake, VA 


I was frustrated and saddened to read 
the evaluation of Wilmer Martin in re- 
gards to the Recovery of Hope book. 

I wrote the following letterto Mr. Martin: 

As a presenter for Recovery of 
Hope my reaction to your review in 
the Festival Quarterly was one of 
dismay and frustration. Your opin- 
ion that “a weakness” of the book is 
that all the stories were successful is 
not totally correct. 

I question if you read the book in 
its entirety because many of us do 
not call our marriages “successful”; 
we've struggled very hard and are 
still working as a married couple. 
The “success” word is overrated. 

You also stated in your review 
that couples didn’t separate. That is 
not true because we ourselves sepa- 
rated and so did others who were in 
the book. Some of us separated 
physically and some of us separated 
mentally. 

I do not understand why you 
would not recommend this book to 
couples in crisis. Our stories are re- 
ality; honest and difficult. They 
were very hard to share. It’s the real- 
ity of the struggles, stresses, fears, 
failures and the mending sometimes 
of broken lives. 

This book is not of fairy tales and 
always happy endings. This book 
was not intended to be a self-help, 
how-to book. Each couple needs to 
come upon their own way of Recov- 
ery (if there is one) with the help of 
others. 

I feel very strongly that you have 
done an injustice to the book, its 
authors and the people. who told 
their stories. 

We want people to know for 
some there is Hope and hopefully a 
mending of lives and two can be 


joined together again. Each story is 
different, hoping that someone will 
be reached and touched and can re- 
late to someone with their story. 
Georgie Heisey 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 


In his letter in the Summer 1991 issue 
of Festival Quarterly, Ross L. Bender 
makes some surprising comments about 
art, the artist and the place of both in soci- 
ety. 

For example, he claims “a necessary an- 
tithesis between art and morality. Moral 
perfection seems to smother the creative 
impulse.” This would be a surprise to 
John Milton, Edmund Spenser and John 
Bunyan, whose Paradise Lost, Faerie 
Queene and The Pilgrim’s Progress—respec- 
tively—are literary masterpieces produced 
by Christians that are literally quests for 
moral perfection. Johann Sebastian Bach 
might also be shocked by Bender’s idea, 
since much of his vast musical output was 
written specifically for worship. Also in 
this category could be a host of painters 
who made their careers painting religious 
themes. 

Asserting “there is really nothing very 
interesting to write or paint about in the 
community of saints,” Bender goes on to 
immediately state “this is why Soviet Real- 
ism was so dull.” This is the first I have 
heard the Communist Party referred to as 
“the community of saints.” The Soviet 
Union, like all totalitarian regimes, wor- 
ried much more about suppressing art 
than creating it. So they invented a school 
of painting and had the audacity not only 
to dub it “art,” but “realism” as well. It was 
neither; it merely illustrated how dictators 
seek to subvert art, language and all other 
forms of communication to their own 
needs. 

Perhaps Bender’s most astonishing 
statement is his allegation that there is a 
necessary connection between art and 
money. “Quilts do not become art until 


| wealthy people from New York bid up the 


price.” The introduction of money into 
the equation says much more about soci- 
ety’s reaction to art than about art or art- 
ists. Mainstream society can only value 
things and people by assigning monetary 
worth. Money is a way of keeping score, 
but that score changes with the whims and 
fads of the moment. Whether a quilt cov- 
ers a bed or hangs on a wall, it is still the 
same quilt. Today it keeps its maker warm; 
tomorrow it brings a high price at auction. 
There is no effect on the time, talent and 
effort put into the work. The same can be 
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said of a painting that spends years in a 
dusty attic and is discovered generations 
after its painter dies. 

Also worth noting is how little money 
most artists make for their efforts. There 
are whole art forms, such as poetry, where 
highly-acclaimed works earn pennies. For 
every artist who makes millions, many, 
many more manage to make more with 
less. Historically, most artists who were 
accepted during their time needed posi- 
tions at court or in the church in order to 
make a living. Today teaching often fills 
that requirement. Even financially inde- 
pendent artists needed a variety of sources 
of income. William Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, was an actor and theater owner as 
well as a poet and playwright. 

Let me suggest it is the attitude that the 
creation of art and the search for beauty 
are somehow themselves nonessential, 
foolish or wrong, that has kept art and art- 
ists at the fringes of Mennonite life. For 
there is beauty in simplicity, and creativity 
abounds in the unadorned life: cooking, 
quilting, four-part singing and the words 
and music of the hymns themselves are— 
at their best—works of art, independent 
of the demand of the New York bidder. 

So Bender is correct when he calls art 
amoral. A painting, a piece of music, a 
poem, are objects made by people and no 
more inherently good or evil than a match. 
We each bring morality or immorality to 
the object by our use of that object. If we 
use the match to light our stove to cook the 
family meal, that is a moral use of the 
match. If we use the match to burn down 
our neighbor’s home, that is an immoral 
use of the match. 

Anabaptists rejected art as too fancy 
and frivolous, and by modern standards 
the art of that time is quite elaborate and 
artificial. Indeed, the word “baroque”— 
the name of a school of art that flourished 
from 1600-1750—is today a synonym for 
“ornate” and “elaborate.” They also 
feared people were worshipping art itself, 
rather than using art as an expression of 
faith. Some probably did, but is this the 
fault of the artist or the individual wor- 
shiper? If people use art, as either a creator 
or member of the audience, to glorify 
God, that is a Christian, moral use of art. 
If people use art to denigrate God, that is 
an unchristian and immoral use of art. 

Art has enhanced worship for many 
Christians. And are we Anabaptists, who 
have gone through so much in order to 
worship our way, prepared to categorically 
doubt the religious feeling and moral 
standards of writers, musicians, paint- 


ers—and their audience—based simply 
on their form of worship? 

While individual artists have always 
presented models of moral behavior, the 
idea of the artist in general as an enemy of 
civilization is a relatively new one that is 
based, many artists would say, on the 
downward spiral of mainstream society. 
Artists, according to this theory, are the 
ones seeking sense and order in the chaos 
of the modern world. Seeing the world as 
it is, as well as what it could be, they cele- 
brate the beautiful within humanity or the 
larger universe as evidence of the divine 
hand of God. 

Wayne Steffen 
Goshen, Indiana 


Festival Quarterly is to be commended 
for having the intestinal fortitude to pre- 
sent to inquiring minds Emerson L. 
Lesher’s fine article, “Mennonite Weekly 
Star Inquirer” (Summer 1991). A truly 
inspired piece by an intrepid, gifted writer! 
But, would you believe, a few of the “Men- 
nonite Peoples” would like to stuff 
Lesher’s “outrageous idea” back into Pan- 
dora’s Box? Strange, especially since oth- 
ers declare such an option is sorely needed. 
With so many Mennonites leaving the 
farm—and its fences where important 
and, yes, gossipy, news is regularly ex- 
changed—this man’s fresh idea would in- 
deed provide a service. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, considering that 
I’m a great-grandmother, I’m of the latter 
school of thought—a kindred spirit who 
inherited from her true-believing mother 
the remarkable ability to accept as fact, any 
tidbit that made it into print. 

Through the years, I’ve seen startling 
changes in the Mennonite church. So 
Lesher’s innovative proposal came as no 
surprise. I feasted on his article on my way 
in from the mailbox, and the immediate 
effect of this nourishment brought to re- 
membrance all manner of shocking inci- 
dents that inquisitive minds should be 
privy to. An unsullied recollection of 
these events didn’t take place, however, 
until one day when I was riding my motor- 
cycle out ina quiet place in the desert. I’d 
riddena motorcycle fora year or soin the late 
40s, then took up the sport again at age 64. 

I suspect that in calling for a publisher 
and editor, Lesher is pulling the reader’s 
leg—and several toes, to boot. Isn’t he?!? 
In any case, I’m amazed Lesher didn’t in- 
clude the recent happenings that I was able 
to recall: 


Amish in Australia Use Kangaroo-Pow- 


ered Machinery to Make Outback Blossom 
Like a Rose 


AbsentMinded Mennonite Professor 
Confuses Dordrecht Confession with Catho- 
lic Catechism 


Ousted Salt Lake Choir Member Wel- 


comed into Mennonite Men’s Chorus 


Long-Suppressed Evidence Hints C. 
Henry Smith’s Grandpa was Shirttail Rela 
tive of Joseph Smith 


Las Vegas Gaming Tables and Show- 
rooms Empty When Mennonite Men’s Cho- 
rus Lures Thousands to Civic Auditorium 


Great-Grandmothers Ride Motorcycles to 
Quilting Bee—Save Fuel and Lessen Air-Pol- 
lution 


Young Voluntary Service Girl Assigned to 
Scrub Bird Droppings of f Statue at Witmar- 
sum Reports Tears in Menno’s Eyes—a Mir- 
acle or was He Overly Ticklish? 


Alien Women Wearing Large Green 
Shawls with Narrow Eye Slits Alight from 
Spacecraft at Eugene Assembly—Shocked 
by Bare Heads, Amused by Tiny White “Cov- 
erings” and Black Lace “Doilies” 


Discovery of Execution Axe (Vintage 50 
A.D.) in Jerusalem Diggings Forces Histori- 
ans to Re-examine Date and Place of An- 
abaptist Beginnings 


Lesher complained that headlines in 
current publications are too short, so I 
stretched mine out a bit, thus more nearly 
satisfying the reader’s curiosity and even 
whetting the appetite of the truly starved 
for the text that follows it. Because of my 
love of the sensational, I always read the 
entire story—at least three or four times; I 
want to thoroughly chew the facts. I’d give 
half-an-eyebrow to know which magazine 
won the lawsuit—Gospel Herald or Chris- 
tian Living. 

The following headline—my last one 
today—is more than ample. Because the 
story has been reported by the press as well 
as by towncriers in many parts of the world 
for over 400 centuries, I’m including 
many of the details because the happening 
is of extreme importance to all Mennon- 
ites. Unfortunately, they’ll have to wait 
several years to find out how the story 
ends. So, keep tuned. 


Mary Belle Reeser-Reiff (“GreatGranny”) 
Redwood City, California 


[Headline and story appear on page 8. 
—Editor] 
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First Anabaptist Martyr Seals Message in Bottle and 
Conceals It in Pocket Before Execution by Drowning in 
Switzerland in 1527—Bottle Surfaces 500 Yards Away 
and Floats Downstream—Is Seen by Cloud of Witnesses 
in Many Parts of World for 465 Years—Prize Offered 
Mennonite Who Captures Bottle With Message from 


Felix Manz 


by Mary Belle Reeser-Reiff 


ASSOCIATION PRESS January 8, 
1992.—First to notice the floating object 
was a Swiss peasant cutting tall weeds 
along the bank of the Limmat River. He 
slipped in the mud trying to snag the bob- 
bing bottle with his scythe. His wife, in 
trying to help him to his feet, fell on top of 
him, and the ensuing commotion at- 
tracted the attention of the officials and 
executioner some 500 yards upstream. 
“Sires,” one of the men gasped, “I suspect 
a re-baptism is taking place.” With that, 
they rushed pell-mell downstream yelling 
“Vermin!” And without further accusa- 
tion or trial, the executioner kicked the 
praying pair into the water where they 
promptly gave up the ghost. Meanwhile, 
the officiating clergy raced along the 
water’s edge, trying to capture the glass 
flacon with their staves. But to no avail. 
So, after a hurried consultation, they took 
off for Zurich and persuaded the town 
counsel to send an armed posse to fetch 
the escaping bottle. But the bottle was 
long gone. 

Five years later, when a family of the 
English aristocracy was taking a holiday on 
the Strait of Dover, one of the youngsters 
dug the glass bottle out of the sand on the 
beach. Disregarding the paper inside, he 


tossed it at a jumping fish, an act so irre- 
sponsible, his father told the lad, that it 
“might cost you the crown.” 

For nearly 100 years, the bottle, in seem- 
ing reluctance to leave the environs of 
Europe, skirted the coast of the Low 
Countries, France and Spain. Reaching 
Portugal it suddenly veered west and rode 
the waves to the New World. Hundreds 
of natives as well as pilgrims and colonists 
saw the bobbing craft. But no one was able 
to scoop it up. 

Until in the Caribbean, a cook’s helper 
ona pirate vessel found the bottle when he 
drew up his fish net. The pirate, who’d 
been keeping an eye on a shipwrecked 
sailor on a tiny island, hurried over and 
commanded the mate to break the seal and 
hand him the message. On one side of the 
sheet of paper were several scrawled sen- 
tences and, on the other side, two identical 
words, each followed by an exclamation 
point. “Fah!” the pirate roared, “the scrib- 
bling’s in German. Mate, bring the Ger- 
man dictionary. No German diction- 
ary?!?” The angry man sliced the air with 
his cutlass. “A hold crammed with treas- 
ure and gold but no German dictionary!” 

The mate leaped out of the range of the 
sword, and with trembling voice said, 
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“Captain, the shipwrecked German’s just 
hoping for food to keep him from starv- 
ing.” 

“By the king’s nose,” the pirate bel- 
lowed, “I’Il not spare the miserable bloke 
any of our moldy side meat and weevily 
wheat. Mate, throw the glass overboard. 
No, wait! A little joke on the German. I’d 
wager he can’t read anyway, but he knows 
geld. Mate, fetch a bit or two. Not too 
much or the bottle’ll sink.” 

A scrap of paper was found, and on it 
the pirate wrote with charcoal, “Hans, 
three lucky little nuggets. Buy some bread 
on your deserted isle.” 

The mate brought a new cork and 
melted sealing wax, and when the wax had 
hardened, he flung the bottle with its cargo 
over the railing. But, instead of drifting 
shoreward, the flacon rode off on a wave 
to the Atlantic shore of South America. 

Fishermen reported sightings, year af- 
ter year, and whenever the glass receptacle 
washed beachward with the tide, beach- 
combers tried valiantly to get their hands 
on it. Swimmers got close enough to see 
the two words with an exclamation point 
behind each, but none could read German, 
not even a passing priest who’d received 
orders from his superior to be on the look- 
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out for a bottle that some heretic in the 
Old Country had released. 

“It’s a bad omen,” the priest told the 
wide-eyed crowd, “and I’d be afraid to 
touch it.” Remembering his superior’s or- 
ders, he lowered his voice and said, “Ami- 
gos, let’s not tell anybody we saw this... 
this despicable thing.” 

In the 1800s, the glass vessel passed be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and Tierra del 
Fuego. Along the Strait of Magellan an 
Argentine cowherd tried to lasso the float- 
ing object with his riato, but... 

Felix’s bottle made its way slowly up 
the Pacific coast. On and on, year after 
year. It brushed the coast of Mexico, then 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Across the highs seas again, and for several 
years it circled dozens of Japanese islands 
until one day, near the dock of Yokohama, 
a Japanese scholar about to board an 
ocean-going vessel, saw it bobbing just a 
few feet away. He noticed the seal and the 
paper inside. With the curiosity of a re- 
searcher, he crouched down and adjusted 
his glasses, trying to read the scribbling. 
All he could make out was “Felix Manz.” 
The name rang a bell, but it wasn’t til he 
was caught in the procession up the gang- 
plank that he identified it. He’d seen the 
name as he’d paged througha history book 
in the newly-opened Anabaptist Center in 
Tokyo. 

In a flash he realized that this was no 
ordinary floating object, and with arms 
flailing he fought his way down the gang- 
plank, screaming all the way at a coolie to 
bring a fish net. The professor hung over 
the railing, knuckles whitened and eye- 
balls ablaze, while the coolie, in a frenzy, 
riled the water with a long bamboo pole. 
But to no avail. The scholar, oblivious to 
the stares of all who had witnessed the 
sudden drama, stumbled back to the gang- 
plank just before it was pulled away. He 
shouted, to no one in particular, “Poor Fe- 
lix needs help!” 

In the early 1980s, Taiwanese Menno- 


nites, picnicking on their island, heard one 
of their young Sunday school girls squeal 
with delight as she pointed at a knot of 
seaweed. Her college-age brother waded 
out and disentangled the glass sailor, 
brought it close to his face and read, 
“Help! Help!” But before he could turn it 
over to read the other side, the bottle, slip- 
pery from the seaweed, dropped into the 
water, and the tide carried it away. 

The bottle headed southwest into the 
China Sea and was observed by Vietnam- 
ese fishermen. On it sailed toward Singa- 
pore, touching shore several times per 
month, seemingly lost, but it seemed to 
know where it was going. In the opinion 
of one stargazer, the traveler is heading for 
India, and at the rate it’s going, he said, it 
should reach its destination in several 
years, probably by 1996 at the latest. 

“In 1996!” cried a Swiss Mennonite 
shopkeeper when he read the wise man’s 
prediction in a Zurich newspaper. “India! 
Gott in Himmel! Felix Manz, from his 
watery grave in the Limmat, is sending a 
message to the Mennonite World Confer- 
ence in India in 1996! I’ll close the shop 
and go.” 


Mary Belle Reeser-Reiff 


The word is out. Every Mennonite on 
Planet Earth will soon know of the exist- 
ence of the traveling bottle, and not only 
those who live near its projected route, but 
every member will keep a sharp lookout 
for it. The stargazer just might be wrong 
and the bottle could change course. Every 
Mennonite will want to capture it, not 
only because of its historical value and Fe- 
lix Manz’s autograph, but also for its cargo 
of three gold nuggets. Small as they are, 
they would help finance the trip to the 
Conference. Everyone wants to go but 
few can afford it. 

Since the word is out, what’s to prevent 
some non-Mennonite from latching onto 
it and, worse yet, showing up at the World 
Conference to claim the offered prize— 
posing asa Mennonite? Well, like the An- 
abaptist-hunters in Reformation Europe 
who questioned suspects, the Conference 
officials will probably ask the impersona- 
tor just one simple question: “Have you 
been re-baptized?” 
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Parenting 
AS SP 


RITUAL DISCIPLINE 


by Sara Wenger Shenk 


Coming Home, a thoughtful resource for fathers, moth- 
ers and the rebirth of the family is a new book by Sara 
Wenger Shenk to be released in June by Good Books. This is a 


chapter from that new meditation book. 


he grand illusion flagrantly paraded in our gen- 

eration has been that you can have it all. The 

birth of a child represents a major disruption 

for an upwardly mobile young couple—if they 

intend to take the needs of the child seriously. 
The baby’s rhythms, the baby’s desire to cuddle and cling all 
demand sacrifices from her parents if they want to have a sig- 
nificant relationship with her. Babies can’t be programmed 
to the fast track. They don’t wait for convenient moments 
to be fed and diapered. They don’t thrive with only perfunc- 
tory hugs and leftover affection. 

Babies don’t ask to be born. Nor do they promise to fit 
into our lifestyle. They simply are. In their weakness, they 
compel us toward costly choices that go against all that 
we ve been programmed to expect for ourselves. 

And babies don’t go away. They grow into little people 
who continue to need us, to implore us to stay home, to not 
go away to so many meetings; they beg us to play with them, 
to wipe their tears and bandage their knees, to tuck them 
into bed and sing away their fears. They need our time, our 
affection, our devotion to their cause. Their eyes and entire 
bodies cry out: SLOW DOWN and tell us even just occa- 
sionally that we matter. 

Jesus said, “Whoever welcomes a little child like this in 
my name welcomes me.” He implies that whoever refuses 
to welcome a child rejects Jesus and the One who sent him. 
In fact, to harm a child in any way, even to look down ona 
child in a disparaging manner is tantamount to cutting one- 
self off from God. It would be better for such a person “to 
have a large millstone hung around his neck and to be 
drowned in the depths of the sea” (Matthew 18: 2-10, NIV). 
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Jesus minces no words when he defends children. 

One hears a lot of talk in some circles about spiritual dis- 
ciplines like prayer, fasting, meditation and simplicity. An- 
other discipline could be added to the list: parenting. If we 
care for our children as Jesus would, it becomes a profound, 
life-changing discipline of the spirit. There is perhaps no 
more significant sign that one is a disciple of Jesus Christ 
than one’s welcome with a tender, caring heart for children. 
Parenting, at least for most of us, requires a commitment to 
downward mobility. Every aspect of our lives is affected if 
we take parenting seriously. We simplify our schedules and 
lifestyles. Our paychecks don’t go nearly as far. Our priori- 
ties reflect relationships above career advancements. Our 
commitments are toward the well-being of children, not an 
unquestioning support of an American “way of life.” There 
is a Navajo saying that a man can’t get rich if he takes proper 
care of his family. 

Last summer on our family vacation we spent some time 
at the Grand Canyon en route to a church general assembly. 
While hiking along the South Rim of the canyon we 
stopped at a souvenir shop to buy a hat for one of the boys. 
The sun’s heat was intense. Two mothers with an assort- 
ment of children sat waiting for their husbands on the store 
veranda. We heard a lot of: “Carla, get down off that wall!” 
and “Brent, would you quit climbing all over me!” and “Cut 
it out, you two. Leave each other alone!” In the midst of it 
all one mother remarked to the other, “Next year we’re leav- 
ing the children at home. They’ve been nothing but a pain...” 
There was a commiserating nod and more complaining. I 
looked with sympathy on the lively little ones and was grate- 
ful to see one of the fathers emerge from the store. He 
stooped down, picked up a child and spoke kindly to her. 
“Come on, let’s go,” he called. All is not lost, I thought. 

Children are a pain! They endlessly complicate life. But 
it’s not their fault. It’s our unrealistic expectations and our 
inability as parents to achieve some rapport with them. To 


Parenting, at least for most of us, 
requires a commitment to downward mobility. 


embrace parenting as a spiritual discipline is to put children 
first for a season. It doesn’t mean doting on them as the ulti- 
mate meaning of our existence. Nor does it mean turning 
them into showcase models of our excellent parenting. We 
put them first because they come to us as Christ did, weak 
and vulnerable. Christ comes to us in and through them. In 
serving them we have unparalleled opportunities to grow in 
the knowledge and grace of Jesus Christ himself. 

Any spiritual discipline has its costs, but there are also im- 
measurable benefits. Devotion to the well-being of children 
will be rewarded one hundredfold. The beauty within each 
of them will blossom in time with fragrance and color. My 
grandmother, who was never wealthy, sophisticated or 
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highly educated, used to smile the most beatific smile of con- 
tentment. Speaking, I think, of both her spiritual and her 
biological children, she would say, “There is no greater re- 
ward than to see my children walk in truth.” And I believe 


her. 


Sara Wenger Shenk, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is the mother of 
three children, pastor of Immanuel Mennonite Church and the 
author of And Then There Were Three (Herald Press) and 
Why Not Celebrate! (Good Books). 


Excerpted from Coming Home © 1992 by Good Books, Intercourse, PA, 17534. 
All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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ART IN SEATTLE 


by Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


Sandy Zeiset Richardson and Stan 
Richardson are artists from Seattle, 
Washington. Sandy’s ceramics are styl- 
ized, making use of lines to portray 
emotion. She lays issues wide open, 
dealing in ideas and reactions, address- 
ing psychological and political con- 
cerns. 

Stan’s series of dream-like night 
photographs have a subtle sense of 
theme, a haunting loneliness. He is 
precise, detail-oriented, intensely obser- 
vant of the color of light and its effect 
ona scene. 

They both emphasize the role of the 
viewer in the artistic process. “What 
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Stan Richardson and his work at a recent show in he Pegple's Place Gallery. 


other people see in our art is impor- 
tant,” says Stan. “The viewer is as 
much a part of art, maybe more a part 
of art, than the one that does it.” 

His night shots, taken during the 
last four years, are mostly urban 
scenes. They include industrial-look- 
ing equipment and buildings, lake 
shores, crates marching up ahillina 
parking lot, a lonely swing set. Most 
shots, he says, are exposed 15 to 30 
minutes. During one lake shot this 
caused a slight problem when a group 
of ducks swam slowly into his composi- 
tion, leaving faint ghost shadows on 
the negative. A little darkroom touch- 


up removed them from the final 
photo. During another shot, the long 
exposure allowed him to walk through 
the composition to “paint” light witha 
flash on a metal pole—he is absent 
from the finished photo, but the metal 
pole seems to glow from the inside. 

Using a medium format camera 
with a square negative (rather than a 
more typical rectangular negative) for 
his night shots has encouraged Stan to 
look at the composition of prints in 
fresh ways. 

He looks for unusual scenes with 
mixed artificial lighting sources, 
“things that you would drive by and 
not notice.” Generally he doesn’t stage 
his shots but focuses on the composi- 
tion and the lighting, relying on the 
space and color to create the feeling of 
the scene. 

Stan has used his fascination with 
the color of lighting and the mood cre- 
ated by lighting in working with other 
media. He has exhibited his modern 
floor lamps and lighting design in sev- 
eral student shows, arts and crafts 
shows and galleries. But color photog- 
raphy has been his focus in recent 
years. 

“Photography is very process-ori- 
ented,” he notes. Art in general, he 
adds, is more process-oriented than 
most people realize. “A lot of it is 
drudgery rather than creativity.” 

Sandy agrees. Although her work 
tends to be brightly colored, she ad- 
mits that color is often a struggle. 
Some aspects of the creation process 
are simply tedious. Rolling out the 
raw clay tiles on which she carves her 


stylized characters is physically strenu- 
ous, and Stan often helps to prepare 
them. She enjoys building urns by 
hand, beginning with large coils which 
she shapes and smooths into tall ves- 
sels. “There’s something about hand- 
building that I just sort of fell into and 
I really love,” she comments. 

She also enjoys the process of carv- 
ing drawings into the leather-hard clay. 
If she isn’t satisfied with what appears 
on her clay canvas, she can simply 
scrape out the image and start again. 
“When I’m working and I want a emo- 
tion I can keep crossing out and re- 
drawing until I get the certain feeling 
that I know I want,” she says. 

Each idea comes in its own time, 
she says. “On some pieces, the whole 
way through I know what will go on 
the form.” On other pieces, the idea 
takes shape with the carving. “Some- 
thing always comes. You have to have 
a faith in the process.” 

Many of her themes are inspired by 
what is going on around her—some 
have an autobiographical element. 
“There’s no one way that I work,” she 
notes. What inspires her is “always 
something I feel fairly strongly about.” 

A recurrent theme in her work is 
that of violence—not physical violence 
as much as the violence inherent in po- 
litical and economic systems, and the 
violence of words. With the continu- 
ous nature of a design ona round pot, 
she is able to depict cyclical patterns of 
behavior as well as two or more per- 
spectives of one story. She vividly por- 
trays political violence on an urn 
where a politician is stretching to kiss a 
baby. Meanwhile, he reaches his hands 
behind the pot and strangles the 
mother who is holding the child. A tile 
illustrates the “See no evil, hear no 
evil, say no evil” maxim. The charac- 
ters are covering their eyes, ears and 
mouth with American flags. 

“As Mennonites we believe vio- 
lence is wrong,” she says. “But we al- 
low ourselves to indulge in it. We 
wouldn’t allow ourselves to pick upa 
stone and throw it at somebody, but 
we very easily allow ourselves to pick 
up a word and throw it at somebody.’ 
Several of her pieces satirically illus- 
trate the violence of words: a line of 
people breathe fire into each others’ 
ears—the last person is clearly devas- 
tated by the string of gossip (the inte- 
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rior of this pot is decorated with 
flames and two matches are placed in- 
side); two people bind a third with 
their tongues; bullets fly from an angry 
mouth; two people cross each other 
out with pencils. 

“A lot of things I do are around the 
ludicrous theme of money—people 
working at jobs they hate to buy things 
they don’t need,” she says. One pot 
shows two men against a background 
of flow charts and statistics. One man 
is waving money in the face of the 
other, who is desperately trying to grab 
the fluttering bills. The first man is 
reaching behind the pot to steal money 
from man number two’s back pocket. 

Both artists have goals for new ways 
to expand their creative projects. 
Sandy hopes to work more in sculp- 
ture in the future. Stan is ready to 
switch to black and white. “It’s easier 
to do at home than color,” he says. 


And he’s eager to start looking at 
things in that mode again, to work 
with different combinations of lights 
and darks. “I love the full tonal range 
you can get from black and white,” he 
says. 

One dream that they have discussed 
among friends in Seattle is the possibil- 
ity of co-housing, a Mennonite creative 
community with private living spaces 
and shared shop spaces, with a large 
common area for occasional commu- 
nity meals. 

The Richardsons depend on each 
other for critique and opinions. Their 
proposed community would expand 
the number of people with responses 
to each others’ artwork. “Sometimes 
you look at your own work so much 
that you really don’t see it,” says Sandy. 

“It’s important,” Stan notes, “to 
have other people nearby to give feed- 


back.” 


Scndnicenet Richardson at the People’s Place Gallery reception. 
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“Even after an African man marries 
he continues to be the son of his fa- 
ther. If the son wants to build a new 
house in the village, the father must ° 
first cut a branch from a tree to ’peg’ 
the new home for his son. By pegging 
the new home that father continues to 
be part of the new family and is there 
in case of problems.” 

With that African image Stephen 
Ndlovu, former bishop of the Breth- 
ren in Christ Church of Zimbabwe, de- 
scribes the role that he thinks the 
church should take when Christians 
have troubles in their lives. Ndlovu be- 
lieves that the church is often negli- 
gent in its nurture of those in trouble. 
Genuine concern and prayer can do 
wonders in restoring broken relation- 
ships. In fact, three intertwined issues 
need the church’s clear attention these 
days, says this longtime leader. 


Prayer 

During the 1991 war in the Persian 
Gulf Stephen was surprised that some 
persons in Anabaptist churches 
seemed more intent on developing a 
strategy to stop the war than on pray- 
ing. “We have power, and that power 
is in prayer,” he states. 


Marital Difficulties 


Belief in prayer is also foundational 
to his approach to problems like di- 
vorce in his church. “We should not 
give up after one month and accept 
that divorce is inevitable. Divorce is 
not beneficial to anyone—except the 
person who is not willing to commit 
him/herself to work at a relationship 
and seek reconciliation.” 

Stephen speaks from personal expe- 
rience with marital problems in his 
family and church. In some situations 
divorce occurred, but in others pas- 
toral concern and prayer helped to re- 
solve the problems. 

One couple in Stephen’s church 
was separated and appeared destined 
for divorce. The husband was seeing 
other women, and in anger the wife 
had her own adulterous affair. 
Stephen was alerted to the situation 
when the couple separated. “When 
the husband discovered his wife’s af- 


fair he became very angry and they 
quarreled,” Stephen remembers. The 
wife left her husband’s house and the 
children remained with their father, 
following Zimbabwean traditions. 

Bishop Ndlovu was especially bur- 
dened by their separation and for five 
years prayed for their reconciliation. 
He frequently sought ways to counsel 
the couple and their families. Over 
time the spouses’ initial anger changed 
into an openness to talk about the 
problem and eventually they both ac- 
knowledged the wrong that they had 
done and sought reconciliation. 

“On the day that they were reunited 
there was great rejoicing,” Stephen 
points out, “and their marriage and 
family have been filled with love.” He 
concludes that it was through sincere 
prayer and loving concern that this 
marriage was saved and the family was 
spared the tragedy of divorce. 


“Training and Trusting” 
in the Church 

Rev. Ndlovu also believes that 
churches must be united to be strong. 
Division and mistrust quickly destroy 
the church. Stephen emphasized that 
for churches in Africa issues of trust, 
money and leadership are critical. 

A decade ago when the Brethren in 
Christ in Zimbabwe were divided over 
leadership issues, an older woman who 
believed in prayer helped to move the 
church toward a resolution. Stephen 
remembers that the woman called the 
estranged leaders together and an- 
nounced that she wanted to pray. 
“When she finished there were tears 
running down her face. We looked at 
each other and resolved to find a solu- 
tion,” Ndlovu added. 

Today the Brethren in Christ 
Church in Zimbabwe lacks trained per- 
sonnel and finances to accomplish 
some of its goals. Stephen notes that 
sometimes African requests for finan- 
cial assistance are interpreted in North 
America as begging. This causes pain 
for Christians in the “south.” Stephen 
points out that “what is given for the 
cause of Christ does not have bounda- 
ries. 

“Money speaks. If you have no 


money you have no language,” Rev. 
Ndlovu explains while speaking of 
needs of African churches. At the 
same time he agrees with many donor 
agencies that African churches must 
demonstrate better accountability for 
funds received from outside. African 
churches need to strengthen account- 
ability by thoroughly selecting and 
training leadership—instead of simply 
responding to nagging questions from 
donor agencies. “Giving witha ‘but...’ 
is harmful,” he adds. 

How can “northern” churches best 
help African churches? Through an 
approach of “train and trust,” says 
Ndlovu. Churches in Zimbabwe, like 
many African countries, have great 
needs for trained leadership and en- 
couragement from sister churches 
around the world. 

Rev. Ndlovu remembers the advice 
and encouragement that he received 
from a missionary early in his ministry. 
Stephen was anxious about working 
with remote villages. “You’ll show 
love to people by eating what they eat,’ 
he told Stephen. That, grins Ndlovu, 
is how he learned to eat caterpillars. 
The experience did show Stephen that 
working together with common prob- 
lems is the best approach for Christian 
churches. Just like the father’s “peg” 
marks concern for his son, Christians 
are called to love and pray for other 
Christians so the church can grow. “In 
the end, we must ask: ‘Am I helping or 
undermining the church?” Stephen 
concluded. 


b) 


Howard Good, Lititz, Pennsylvania, and 
his wife Gloria served in Uganda and 
Zaire from 1980-1990 under Mennonite 


Central Committee. 


Stephen Ndlovu (pictured left with his 
wife Otilia)) teaches at the Theological 
College of Zimbabwe, located in Bu- 
lawayo. He earlier served the Brethren in 
Christ Church in the roles of overseer and 
Bible school principal. During the 10 
years he was bishop, church membership 
quadrupled. Ndlovu also was vice-presi- 
dent for Africa of Mennonite World Con- 


ference. 
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A Campaign 
to Bad” 


Mennonite 


Myths 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


16 Winter 1992 


The ads put down 
plain and conservative 


Mennonites and Amish... 


This time “they” went too far. This 
time the “they” is Media Ministries of 
the Mennonite Board of Missions. 
This group is known for its creativity 
and high quality work, but this time I 
believe thay have crossed the line. Re- 
cently Media Ministries produced a se- 
ries of five advertisements to, as they 
say, “address key misconceptions 
about the Mennonite Church,” and to 
“extend a warm, caring welcome.” The 
ads were designed to be placed in news- 
papers for congregational outreach. 
While the design is engaging and of 
high quality, I find the overall message 
quite disturbing. While all five ads are 
troubling to me, the two which include 
pictures of a horse and buggy are par- 
ticularly offensive. 

What do I find disquieting and puz- 
zling about this campaign? 

1. The ads say more about who we 
as Mennonites are not, than who we 
are. The ads suggest we are not Amish, 
we are not conservative Mennonites, 
we are not backwards, we are nota 
tightly knit community, and we are not 
just white. If anything, the ads suggest 
we are hip, we are fresh, we are state-of- 
the-art, we are just like everybody else. 
We are not different; we are just like 
you! 

2. The ads put down plain and con- 
setrvative Mennonites and Amish. The 
ads want to make sure that others do 
not confuse us with “those” people. 


the ads make 
a joke of race. 


We, the Mennonite Church, have 
moved or advanced beyond them. 

Why must the ads separate the Men- 
nonite Church from its roots and from 
the Christians who are probably its 
nearest theological and historical cous- 
ins? Why not help people see the simi- 
larities of Anabaptist groups? If we 
want to describe contrasts, why not 
contrast us with the Methodists or 
Mormons, or even the Moonies for 
that matter? I have found that just as 
many people are confused about the 
differences between Mennonites and 
Mormons, as between Mennonites and 
the Amish. The distinction between 
the Mennonites and Mormons is prob- 
ably more important than the distinc- 
tion between the Mennonites and the 
Amish. I would rather someone think 
Iam Amish than that Iam Mormon. 

We would no doubt find it in bad 
taste and inappropriate to run ads that 
belittle other religious groups (e.g., 
Methodists, Mormons, etc.), yet we do 
it with conservative Mennonites and 
the Amish. We wouldn’t publish ads 
in local newspapers that essentially say, 
“We're not like those Mormons.” 

3. The ads trivialize racial back- 
grounds and cultural strengths. Sev- 
eral of the ads say the church is open to 
all “types. ..whether you’re white, 
black (sic), Asian, Hispanic, or plaid.” 
Where does “plaid” come from? The 
use of this word tends to minimize and 


trivialize the point that the Mennonite 
Church welcomes persons of all races 
and cultures. It suggests that we do 
not take seriously the unique heritage 
and contribution of each race and cul- 
ture. The ads make a joke of race. 

4. The ads create the myth that we 
as a Church are more racially and cul- 
turally diverse than we are. The words 
and pictures suggest a multi-racial 
church that has a high representation 
of numerous racial and cultural 
groups. While the Church has given 
some attention to this issue, most con- 
gregations and conferences in North 
America are overwhelmingly white 
and middle-class. While there is some 
diversity, it is not as great as the ads 
suggest. 

5. 1 find it ironic that the ads belittle 
some values of the Mennonite Church 
which Wall Street and commercial 
companies try to incorporate in their 
images. Just when the Amish are hav- 
ing an influence on the arts, fashion, 
popular culture and mass advertising, 
the Mennonites decide we shouldn’t 
be identified with the Amish. In more 
than one advertisement, major compa- 
nies have used the Amish to symbolize 
the values of integrity, trust, depend- 
ability and quality. For many persons 
the Amish represent positive qualities; 
don’t Mennonites want to be associ- 
ated with those values? I am not sug- 
gesting that Wall Street should exploit 
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Do we really want to become 
indistinguishable 
from other Christian groups?... 
If we deny or reject who we are, 


the Amish in a positive manner for its 
own ends, but neither should we ex- 
ploit the Amish for our ends. 

I understand that the current Media 
Ministries ad campaign is the result of 
a large marketing study which found 
that Mennonites have too little name 
recognition or are too closely associ- 
ated with conservative groups or the 
Amish. Why, instead of showing how 
we were different, do we not use these 
impressions to our advantage? Some- 
times it is better to use and go along 
with people’s perceptions, than it is to 
change their perceptions. For exam- 
ple, why not have an ad campaign that 
says we and the Amish have much in 
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why will anyone 
want to be part of 


the Mennonite Church? 


common? We hold many of the same 
beliefs, but express them in different 
forms. We might even have ads which 
highlight what those beliefs are: com- 
munity, adult choice, mutuality, car- 
ing, discipleship and peace. Why not 
embrace some of our past and use it to 
identify ourselves, instead of rejecting 
it or denying it? Do we really want to 
become indistinguishable from other 
Christian groups? To attract people to 
the Mennonite Church we need to 
“be” something that people want. If 
we deny or reject who we are, why will 
anyone want to be part of the Menno- 
nite Church? 

This piece was difficult for me to 


If You Think This Is 
The Only Way To 
Become A Mennonite, 

It’s Time Io Take 
— ASecond Look. 


You don’t have to be born a Mennonite to be a Mennonite. Actu 
he Mennonite church is made up of all types and is open to all, 
ether you are white, black, Asian, Hispanic or plaid. 
To become a Mennonite you only have to be 
mitted to Jesus Christ and His people. It’s as 
ble, as hard, and as complicated as that. 

is Sunday, take a face-to-face look at a 

h that may surprise you. 

e Mennonite church. 


THE MENNONITE CHURCHES. 
OUR FAMILY CAN BE YOUR FAMILY. 
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write. I think Media Ministries does 
good work. I appreciate the persons I| 
know who work there. They are crea- 
tive and committed people. I don’t 
doubt their intentions; I just disagree 
with the message of these particular 


ads. 


Emerson L. Lesher is a contributing 
editor to FQ and wants you to know the 
views expressed in this article are not nec- 
essarily (but in a few isolated cases may 
be) the views held by his wife, children, 
parents, employer, pastor, editor, friends 
or small group. He also reserves the right 
to be confused and to disagree with him- 


self. 


to all, 


De a Me, 


What Happened to My Brother? 


a short story by Vicki Markley-Sairs 


y mother didn’t tell me what happened to my brother 

when he was in the Marine Corps till I was eighteen 
years old. She was the kind who worried a lot; I can remem- 
ber her thinking my brains were going to boil if I didn’t stop 
reading books like The Stranger and Nausea in junior high. 
So I guess she didn’t want to add to my despair with any real- 
life agony. 

I was seven when Ricky signed up in the fall of 1958. 

The trains still ran through our town in those days, and I 
can remember being with my family at the station, waiting 
for the train to take him away. This was as close as I’d ever 
been to the sounds that came through my window at night, 
when the world was different, closer and easier to touch 
without the sunlight and my family filling it up. In my bed 
at night I listened to the trains, the far-off moan of the horn 
and the whispering rhythm of the wheels, motion in the 
darkness, an unseen force that carried things along, night af- 
ter night, while I slept and dreamed. I loved the sound of 
the trains. 

But the walls of the station were dirty yellow brick, inside 
and out, and the floor was tan linoleum with long black 
scuff marks cutting across it at odd angles. The marks unset- 
tled me, because they looked angry, and the ceiling lights 
made everything duller, even fading my pink and black 
plaid raincoat, which was one of my favorite things at the 
time. I sat ona bench and things happened around me. My 
mother sat beside me, all her tension focused in her face and 
hands; she was working very hard not to cry, and her fingers 
pinched and rubbed the top of the purse she held in her lap. 
It had a metal clasp you could snap open and shut, and I 
used to love playing with it, but I didn’t want to right then. 
My dad stood with his hands in his coat pockets and his feet 
wide apart, bracing himself; his head was tilted slightly and 
his eyes and mouth looked soft and unsure, like they were 
trying to figure out what they should do. And Ricky stood 
off at a distance, talking with some of the other guys who 
were waiting for the same thing, his face drained in the train 
station light. 

I don’t remember much of what happened when the 
train actually came, except that things got confused and eve- 
rybody was crushed together for a little while. And then 


Ricky was picking me up and hugging me, saying goodbye 
and telling me to be a good girl. His face was close to mine, 
and I could smell the clean soap smell of his cheek, and as 
he put me down he tried to smile, but I saw that his eyes 
didn’t go with his mouth. I watched him disappear through 
the crowd and onto the train as well as I could, but it was 
hard because mostly all I could see were people’s backs. 

The train was that old burgundy steel color; it would 
have been depressing to see except it made such a wonder- 
ful noise and commotion leaving the station. The diesel 
horn vibrated right through me, loud and raucous at first, 
but changing as the train pulled away from the platform and 
slipped into the evening. The sound of the horn floated 
back to us like music, low and nasal and comforting, a lull- 
ing sound, moving away from us in the darkness, a song for 
my brother as the train carried him away. 

But then we couldn’t hear it anymore. It was time to go, 
and suddenly I understood what it meant that Ricky wasn’t 
going with us. He wouldn’t be there when we got home, 
either. My eyes got hot and wet and I felt myself filling up 
with that awful sadness that always took over when Bugle 
Anne died in the movie, and when Old Yeller had to be shot 
at the end of the comic book I kept in my dresser. But this 
was worse, because it wasn’t a movie or a story, and even 
though I was only seven, I could tell the difference. Then 
again, I was only seven, and so the grief, though deep, did 
not last long. My parents knew what to do. My mother com- 
mended me on my compassion, and my father stopped on 
the way home to get milkshakes, something that was usually 
restricted to such traumatic occasions as piano recitals and 
spelling bees. 


found, as the weeks went by, that having Ricky be in the 

Marines wasn’t very much different from having him be 
away at college, only he wrote more often now, and the sta- 
tionery was different. My mother saved all his letters, and 
sometimes I get out my scrapbook to look at them. There, 
sealed forever under plastic and surrounded by yellow re- 
port cards, faded blue ribbons and gawky first-day-of-school 
pictures, are little messages scribbled on torn half-sheets of 


paper: 
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My mother sat beside me, 
all her tension 
focused in her face and hands; 
her fingers pinched and rubbed 


the top of the purse 
she held in her lap. 


Dear Kay, 

Hi, how are you? I’m glad to hear your doing so good in 
school. I’m in school, too, you know. I’m learning how to be a 
good Marine. 

I’m sorry about your parrakeet. But I hear you took it real 
good. Thanks a lot for writing me. Well I’d better close for now. 
Be a good girl. 

Love, 
Ricky 


This one is on special stationery, dull white with the Ma- 
rines at lwo Jima in aqua blue, pushing the flag up: 


Dear Kay, 

Hi, how’s my little girlfriend? Still getting all A’s in school? I 
hear your quite a good speller. 

Oh, “Outpost” is still doing fine and he asks about you every 
day. 

I got a brand new uniform to wear and when I come home 
you can see me init. We'll have to get our picture taken together, 
okay. Well, “Kay-kee,” I’ll close now so I can write Mom and 
Dad. You be good now. 

Love, 


Ricky 


Getting the letters was fun, but much, much better was 
the news that Ricky was coming home for Christmas. 
Things were so clear then, and as I think back on it, I realize 
I didn’t spend all that much time thinking about seeing 
Ricky again. I didn’t have to. It was one of those threads of 
joy that run through my life, absolutely unassailable, like 
the holy silence of certain summer days, when I sat alone by 
the peony bushes in our back yard, dizzy with the smell of 
the sun on the grass and the buzz of insects and the slowness 
of life, and wondering happily what great secret it was that 
was trying to get into my heart. It was so clear that it made 
me glad even when I wasn’t thinking about it—I loved my 
brother, he was coming home, oh boy! 

I woke up early the morning of Christmas Eve, and in sec- 
onds I was on my feet and flying down the stairs to the liv- 
ing room. The curtains were drawn, but the early morning 
light showed through them and I could make out the pat- 
tern of ducks taking off from a lake, flying up past dark 
pine trees and into the clouds. Beneath the curtains, 
stretched out on the couch like a mystery, lay my brother. 
His back was to me, and he was still in his uniform. I hesi- 
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tated, then ran across the room and threw myself on him, 
shouting, “Hey, Ricky! Hey, Ricky, come on, get up!” And 
he turned right over and smiled at me and held me so tightly 
I couldn’t talk (I realize now that he hadn’t really been 
asleep). He seemed stronger than before, and when he loos- 
ened his hold I leaned back to look at his face and make sure 
he was still really my brother. 


I struggle now, knowing what I do, to remember his expres- 
sion. At the time, it was enough to see his eyes and 
mouth and skin close up; I saw that he was Ricky and that 
was all I needed to know. But in my mind I try to fill in the 
memory. I can see his face in the dim light, washed of some 
of its color but still set in the clean, fixed lines of the fifties 
male, that everything’s-taken-care-of look that comes across 
as confident, but now seems so fragile to me. And I can see 
his eyes, a blue that could glitter hard sometimes, but not 
that morning. Still, this is only me trying to call back some- 
thing that can’t really be retrieved. 

I suppose it was during that visit that he told my mother 
what had happened. She waited eleven years to tell me, and 
for a long time, it only made me mad that he had to go 
through that, it didn’t make me hurt. 

Compared to some things, like world hunger or oppres- 
sive torture states, I guess it isn’t that big of a deal. But he’s 
my brother and it happened to him. When I first found out, 
I cursed the military and that took care of it. But years have 
passed, and now I try not to curse anybody. Instead, some- 
times at night I pretend I’m Ricky and I relive it. I try to go 
through his pain, hoping I can take it away. It’s a strange ex- 
ercise, because I know I can’t heal him the way he needs to 
be healed. Still, it goes through my head at night, something 
like this: 

He’s lying in his bunk at night, trying not to think, and 
the letter he wrote to his little sister comes into his mind: 
“Tm in school, too, you know. I’m learning how to bea 
good Marine.” Oh, God, learning how to be a Marine! 
Learning how to die every day, wanting to die, wondering 
sweet Jesus, why am I here? 

But he reminds himself that everyone acted like it was 
normal; it was smart, they all said, to sign up like that, put in 
six months now, avoid the draft later. It was the fifties and it 
was the smart thing to do, it made sense and so he did it be- 
cause he liked things to make sense. But in the middle of 
the night when he was so tired and the darkness in the room 
spun around his head and panic set in—Oh God, is this life, 


I suppose 
it was during that visit 
that he told my mother 
what had happened. 
She waited eleven years to tell me. 


is this how it is when you grow up, is this the secret every- 
one’s been keeping from me?—in the middle of the night he 
heard the guy in the bunk next to him weeping and he held 
his own tears in, he never said a word to that guy, because he 
knew if he did they’d both be lost in it, washed right out to 
sea, and he knew somehow that’s not how you get through 
it, that’s not how you survive. 

And he was right, too, because one morning at dawn they 
found the kid who cried crumpled against the wall in the 
shower, his head hanging limp and him bloody all over. It 
covered his legs and the floor in streaks and puddles, thin- 
ner than you’d think it would be, thin like red-brown water 
stuck to his skin, almost dry in places before they found 
him. 

And after that Ricky didn’t wake up at night anymore. 
He got control of it. 


| Eien he was home, if only for a few days, and the dark- 
ness in his home wasn’t anything like the barracks, he 
could sleep peacefully here in the living room, on the old 
brown couch. He let his fingers push gently up and down 
against the cool, velvety nap, and watched the room take 
shape in the gray morning light. 

And the things he loved were revealed to him a little at a 
time—the big brown chair, sitting there like a grandparent 
waiting for him to wake up, the piano in the corner, the cur- 
tains with ducks flying up past pine trees and white clouds. 

He heard something stirring upstairs and turned to face 
the back of the couch, smiling at the sound of footsteps 
coming down the stairs. 

And suddenly she was there with him, sleepy and little in 
her pajamas, running across the room to jump on him and 
hug him, calling him Ricky. Her face was so clear and light, 
and there was nothing between them then but love, and as 
he held her he said a prayer, like a reflex, to a God he didn’t 
trust much, “Oh God, don’t ever let her see what I saw. 
Don’t ever let her see a dead man.” 

Of course, that’s not a prayer God can go along with very 
well, and in the years after my childhood I saw many dead 
men and women, so to speak, and became one myself. 

Ricky and I could hardly have gone more separate ways— 
he worked outrageous hours and became a corporate suc- 
cess, while I burned out as a flower child and was mercifully 
rescued by Jesus on my way down. He lives ina Cape Cod 
house and serves on important local committees, I am still 
marginal in any community but the church. He has re- 


mained a faithful Republican for years, while I have gone 
from being a vaguely leftist hippie, to escaping it all through 
drugs, to avoiding it all through Jesus, to being intensely in- 
volved in it all because of Jesus. 

Whenever Ricky and I get together, there is friction. We 
both like a good fight, and he probably can’t help himself 
when he says things like, “I don’t know why there’s all this 
fuss about South Africa. Things are ten times worse in Rus- 
sia and I never hear you complaining about that.” Then his 
eyes get hard and sharp, and my voice begins to sound high 
and thin, while inside I tremble, my love and anger all mixed 
up. It’s times like that when I remember the other thing that 
happened to my brother, and the love wins out. 

I got to witness ‘the other thing.’ It happened during my 
radical evangelical phase, when I was into confronting the 
powers. The group I was with had chosen Good Friday as a 
day of witness against United States military involvement in 
Central America, and the place we chose to make our pres- 
ence felt was the office building where my brother worked. 
His company had affiliates in Guatemala, and had repeat- 
edly ignored human rights violations carried out by the Gua- 
temalan management against workers who were trying to or- 
ganize. The building itself was centrally located in the down- 
town area, a good bet for high visibility. 

We arrived early in the morning, before eight o’clock, 
and took up our positions on the small, grassy area that 
passed for a plaza in front of the building. Each of us held a 
small white cross with the name of a disappeared Guatema- 
lan painted on it. Mine said: 


YOLANDA CORDON 
Born: March 8, 1967 
Died: July ?, 1983 


y prior agreement, we didn’t converse with each other. 

Some of us sat by our crosses and quietly read the Bi- 
ble, others knelt and prayed, still others looked up at each 
passing person, quietly raising their cross in greeting. 
Women and men walked briskly by, carving a direct path 
through space from the street to the enormous glass front 
doors with professionally dressed bodies, occasionally turn- 
ing their heads briefly in our direction. The ends of the 
men’s neckties flapped back against their suits from time to 
time; that was the only loose thing about them. The women, 
like the men, carried briefcases, but unlike the men their 
shoes clicked out an efficient rhythm against the pavement, 
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Somewhere inside there, 
way up high 
near the top floor, 
was my brother. 
His office had floor-to-ceiling windows on three sides, 
for the view. 


adding a sense of purpose to the parade. Ricky wasn’t with 
them, but I had expected that. I knew he often came to 
work hours early. 

The grass beneath me was still damp; I had forgotten to 
bring a pad along. I looked around at the closely-cut lawn, 
the litter-free sidewalks, and the building that rose before 
us, tastefully designed with clean lives and tier after tier of 
tinted windows that turned the outside world back on itself, 
and I knew it was impenetrable. Somewhere inside there, 
way up high near the top floor, was my brother. His office 
had floor-to-ceiling windows on three sides, for the view, 
and he was up there now at his huge, beautiful desk, looking 
out over the city and not seeing anything. 

The cross in my hands grew heavier, and my thoughts 
were drawn back to it, and to Yolanda. I’d never seen a pic- 
ture of her, but I knew something about her story, and in my 
mind I saw her as someone who was small for sixteen, with 
hair that was dark and pulled back from a serious, not terri- 
bly pretty face. 

Yolanda had been picked up, tortured and killed by the se- 
cret police, all because she helped print and circulate pro-un- 
ion literature. For a week her parents and friends had 
searched for her, using all their contacts, pounding on gov- 
ernment doors, always being told that the police knew noth- 
ing about it, the government had no idea, but should any- 
thing come up, why certainly they would let the family 
know immediately. Something did come up—Yolanda’s 
body. It was found ona side street, one among several dis- 
covered that day, and even through their grief, her family 
knew that some people counted them lucky, because they at 
least knew for sure what had happened to their child. The 
rest of the story came out later, when after much effort Yo- 
landa’s parents found someone who had been imprisoned 
with their daughter. 


t was this part of the story that plagued me, not so much 

because of the horror of it, but because of my own reac- 
tion to it. It played itself out over and over in my mind, it 
found its way into my dreams and interrupted my waking 
thoughts, it gave me no peace. But the worst thing was, I 
found myself using it to add drama to my own life. In some 
subtle way, when my own daily existence seemed inexcus- 
ably comfortable and easy, Yolanda’s story would surface 
and yank at me, pull me into the maelstrom, fill me with 
that awful sadness I knew as a child. But now I had no inno- 
cence to protect me, and my tears weren’t so cleansing. I 
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still felt guilty when I stopped crying, and a milkshake 
would certainly only make things worse. 

Now, as I sat on the short prickly grass in front of the 
monolith, I felt it coming again. Yolanda’s story engulfed 
me, I pulled my knees to my face and cried for this small per- 
son whose body was crushed under the weight of men 
whose conscience was dead, who could throw a child down 
onacement floor and rape her, over and over and day after 
day, dragging her out of her cell, which was full of rats that 
bit her, and other prisoners who were dying, and I knew she 
must have wanted to die, too. And what was it like for her 
when they put her head in a rubber bag full of something aw- 
ful, some toxic glue whose name I could never remember, 
and tied the bag around her neck? They did that again and 
again, too, until one day, one hour, one year, they took it off 
and Yolanda couldn’t see anymore, she couldn’t see the 
faces of the men who raped her now. My back was rigid, my 
neck hurt, I was melting down inside, so angry, and when I 
looked up I saw those windows, smooth and metallic, with 
sky and clouds drifting across their surface. They didn’t let 
in any light at all. 

So I began to pray for my brother, for Ricky, who some- 
how didn’t know about Yolanda, who wouldn’t listen even 
when I tried to tell him. A tiny little thought tried to enter 
into my prayer, but I kept it on the sidelines where it be- 
longed. It was just a passing comment Ricky had made one 
time, when we were talking about the slums of Mexico City. 
“I never go near that sort of thing when I’m traveling. I just 
can’t take it,” he’d said. So I prayed he would see that sort 
of thing, and I prayed more too: that Jesus would touch 
him and open his eyes to the true meaning of the cross, how 
it could save him from his own dead life, and open him up 
to suffer for others, too. [remember being pleased with my 
prayer. 

The hours passed, until I could tell by my hunger pangs 
that it was almost lunchtime. We were fasting, so instead of 
eating we gathered ina circle for prayer right before noon. 
Tom, the organizer, brought out the vials of blood, our own 
blood, and we prayed that the people who watched it being 
poured out would somehow see, and make the connection. 
There wasn’t enough blood for everyone to have a vial, so 
the rest of us drew back onto the grass while the pourers 
lined the sidewalk, waiting for people to start coming out of 
the building. I hoped Ricky would be one of them. 

He was. He was one of the first people coming out of the 
doors, and he only paused a moment to stare at us, some- 


I was afraid 
to turn around and look at Ricky. 
I was afraid I would find him 
in little pieces 
on the sidewalk. 


what curious, before heading down the sidewalk, straight to- 
wards Tom. I don’t think he saw the blood at first, because 
he was too busy looking Tom in the eye, giving him that 
square-in-the-face look with a half-smile that said, “I think 
you're crazy but if you want to make an idiot of yourself by 
being here, go ahead. You aren’t going to change my mind.” 
That’s a lot to get out of one look, but in some ways I know 
my brother pretty well. 

But then Tom lifted up his hands and Ricky’s face 
changed. He saw the blood and it stopped him, against his 
will, I think. His eyes fastened on the vial and his mouth 
slackened as he watched the blood spill out into Tom’s 
cupped hand. The empty vial fell to the sidewalk and shat- 
tered, making a tiny splintering noise which sounded very 
loud in the silence between the two men who stood there, 
one with bloody hands and the other with eyes that were 
sinking back into the past and seeing something they didn’t 
want to see. 

Tom held the blood up in both hands and let it drip down 
between his fingers like slow, red drops of rain. It hit the 
sidewalk and splattered silently across the cement. He 
hadn’t moved his eyes from Ricky’s face, he was very calm 
as he gazed into Ricky’s eyes, or tried to, but I could see that 
Ricky wasn’t there. He wasn’t with Tom at all, he was star- 
ing into the blood all over those fingers. It was sliding down 
both wrists and into the sleeves, leaving a red trail behind 
like a wound, and Ricky’s face was pale. He looked like he’d 
just found something dead. And suddenly I saw something, 
I saw the air spinning around his head just like it was spin- 
ning around mine, empty and sucking life out of every- 
thing, and I saw the blood on the sidewalk, already soaking 
in, leaving a stain, and I thought, “Jesus’ blood isn’t like 
that!” and I ran to my brother, thinking oh God, let me get 
to him before he breaks. 

“Stop it! Stop it, Tom, please!” And I was there between 
them, Tom was saying, “Kay, what’s going on? What’re you 
doing?” and all I could do was look at him and say, “Don’t! 
Don’t do it anymore. He’s my bother, Tom. He’s my 
brother!” I was afraid to turn around and look at Ricky, I 
was afraid I would find him in little pieces on the sidewalk. 
But by the time I did look at his face, I could see that he was 
already busy pulling all the parts together again, reassem- 
bling himself as I watched, and soon he had another look on 
his face. This look said, “I’m all right now, I can handle it all 
by myself again, but thanks anyway for trying, Kay.” And 
he turned and walked away. I wanted to run after him, but 


he was going too fast and his back was stiff, and I thought 
that if I reached out and touched him I might undo all his 
hard work. 


mM: friends are still trying to figure out what happened 
to me that day, and why I don’t go with them anymore 
when they witness to the powers. They have lots of theories: 
ordinary burn-out, spiritual regression, and the latest syn- 
drome in activist circles, “compassion fatigue.” I tell them 
I’m not burned out, and I’m no more unregenerate now 
than I was then, as far as I can tell, and I don’t bother argu- 
ing about whether I’m suffering from “compassion fatigue” 
because it sounds so silly. Our discussions are tiring, and 
I’ve sat up all night talking about what ‘Your kingdom 
come, your will be done on earth as it is in heaven’ really 
means. We go around and around about the two kingdoms, 
and redeeming political structures, and active love, and do- 
ing justice. I think I have them convinced that I haven’t 
abandoned confronting the powers, I just do it differently 
these days. Usually our discussions end with general agree- 
ment that “we’re dealing with very complex issues here.” 

But every once ina while a little clarity breaks through, 
and I’m thrown back to a time when I could stand as a child 
in front of our peony bushes and watch the ants crawling in 
and out of the soft, white folds of the flowers. The peonies 
are right at eye level, and their perfume overtakes me, and I 
can’t stop brushing my finger over their unreal softness. 
The ants crawl in and out, the sun shines on my head and 
makes my hair hot, and in all this I know without having to 
say it that Jesus wants us to love our enemies and our neigh- 
bors, and that covers everybody. Jesus loves Yolanda, Jesus 
loves me, Jesus loves—and here even my child’s heart has to 
gasp—Jesus loves Yolanda’s killers. 

I close my eyes with my fingers still touching the peonies, 
hoping an ant won’t crawl onto my hand. I close my eyes 
and I see my brother’s face, his blue eyes, that can be so 
hard, on the verge of shattering like the glass vial, and it 
seems so clear to me: you don’t do that to someone you love. 

The peonies under my fingertips are still soft, the ants are 
on my hands but I don’t care, because in my heart I feel that 
thread of joy and pain, still strong, still spinning through my 
life—I love my brother, Jesus please bring him home, I love 
him so much. 


Vicki Markley-Sairs lives in Mobile, Alabama. 
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by Louise Stoltzfus 


Their story begins like a traditional 
Mennonite classic—the children of 
J.D. and Minnie Graber, Mennonite 
missionaries to India, and Carl and 
Evelyn Kreider, Midwesterners trans- 
planted to Tokyo, would meet each 
other in the Goshen-Elkhart area, 
marry and become practitioners of al- 
ternative forms of church life in Lon- 
don, England. 

Born in Goshen, Indiana, Alan 
Kreider, Carl and Evelyn’s son, spent 
his formative years in Tokyo where his 
father served as dean of International 
Christian University. Eleanor Graber, 
J.D. and Minnie’s daughter, was born 
in India and moved with her mission- 
ary parents to the Elkhart area when 
she was six years old. 

A gifted musician, Eleanor holds a 
graduate degree in music from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Following the un- 
timely death of her first husband and a 
small child in the early sixties, she 
taught piano and music theory at 
Goshen College. At the same time 
Alan finished an undergraduate de- 
gree in history at the college and later 
served several years on the faculty as a 
history teacher. They married in 1965. 

Sometimes in the shadows but 
more often in the footsteps of their par- 
ents, Eleanor and Alan Kreider deter- 
mined to find their own way. In 1966 
they moved to London, England, to fa- 
cilitate Alan’s research on the English 
Reformation for a Harvard University 
thesis. Their son, Andrew, was born in 
London in 1967. With the exception 
of several short hiatuses, they have 
been in England ever since. 

In 1974 Mennonite Board of Mis- 


sions approached them about a Lon- 
don assignment, and they began what 
would become almost 20 years of work 
with London Mennonite Centre and 
Wood Green Mennonite Church, the 
first Mennonite church in England in 
four centuries. A previous attempt to 
establish a Mennonite church in Lon- 
don had ended in 1575 when then 
Queen Elizabeth I had the leaders 
burned and many members deported. 

The Kreiders speak with great vital- 
ity and fervor about their lives and 
work in London. When asked to ex- 
plain how they experience alternative 
forms of church life, they pointed out 
that only three members of the current 
London Mennonite Fellowship, two of 
whom are Alan and Eleanor, have 
Mennonite parents. Alan says, “A first 
generation church has a different view 
of church life." He continues, “We 
long to experience a church life that is 
as aware of the world as it is aware of 
the Word. Integration characterizes 
our work in London.” Their commu- 
nity works to integrate what some 
Mennonite communities persist in po- 
larizing—issues like piety as opposed 
to discipleship, or spirituality as op- 
posed to social involvement. Alan de- 
clares, “For example, I am as interested 
in worship as I am in peace witness.” 
And Eleanor chimes in, “Being a musi- 
cian permanently colors my views of 
the inter-relation of content and form. 
My perspectives on worship are col- 
ored by my life as an artist.” 

They have each recently published 
books that vividly portray their ideas. 
Eleanor’s Enter His Gates was first pub- 
lished by Marshall Pickering in Great 
Britian in 1989. A rich book on wor- 
ship, Eleanor chose not to write for 
Mennonites. She has studied worship 
and its forms extensively and decided 
to share her insights with English 


Christians. A particularly moving sec- 
tion suggests, “It’s all right to let the 
child in us come to worship.” She be- 
lieves that “children experience wor- 
ship through the skin” and encourages 
worship leaders to aim and structure 
worship experiences to nurture chil- 


Their 
community 
works to 
integrate 
what some 
Mennonite 
communities 
persist 
in polarizing— 
issues like 
piety 
as opposed to 
discipleship; 
spirituality 
as opposed to 
social involvement. 


dren as well as adults, thus reaching 
the child in all of us. Herald Press pub- 
lished and made her book available to 
North American Mennonites in 1990. 
Alan’s book, Journey Towards Holi- 
ness, also written for an English audi- 
ence and published by Marshall Picker- 
ing in 1986, was picked up by Herald 
Press in 1987. He begins the preface 
by saying, “I never thought I’d write a 


book on holiness.” Listening to Alan 
Kreider talk, however, provides some 
clues. He is a student of church his- 
tory and of peace and justice concerns. 
He is a believer in the enabling power 
of the Spirit of God. Ina refreshing 
blend of these philosophies, he main- 
tains that Spirit-filled believers must 
lead the way to holy, just and peace- 
able living in the world. 

The Kreiders love living in Great 
Britain. Ina burst of explaining their 
lives in “merrie olde England” Ellie 
says, “The summers are full of roses.” 
While they have not assimilated the 
British accent so loved and envied by 
many North Americans, their son, a 
graduate of Cambridge University, 
sounds thoroughly English. Through- 
out their years in the British Isles, they 
have remained United States citizens 
working for Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions. Their son has dual citizenship. 

In September, 1991, after having 
nurtured the London Mennonite Cen- 
tre from its beginnings, the Kreiders 
made major career changes. They 
moved from London to the northern 
city of Manchester, where they now 
serve as theologians in residence at 
Northern Baptist College. In addition 
to teaching a church history course at 
the University of Manchester, Alan 
has also started research on the life and 
witness of the early Christian church 
and its relevance to Christian mission 
today. Eleanor has begun work ona 
book about communion, drawing 
upon the practices of the early church, 
her wide experiences in English 
churches and her own Mennonite heri- 
tage. They worship with a joint Baptist- 
Reformed church and continue work- 
ing under the auspices of Mennonite 
Board of Missions. 
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“Jonah Tree” by Cheryl Pannabecker 


The Cincinnati Mennonite Fellowship 
hosted a Mennonite Arts Weekend in 
early February. Practicing visual artists, 
writers, musicians and storytellers gath- 
ered to show and share their work. Festi- 
val Quarterly invited poet Jean Janzen 
of Fresno, California, who participated, 
to reflect on the event. 


I traveled to the Cincinnati Men- 
nonite Arts Weekend so that I could 
connect with other Mennonite artists 
and their art. I came away with the sat- 
isfaction that bonds had been strength- 
ened, not only with a community of 
people and their work, but in myself— 
that fusing of body and spirit in what I 
call “gut-theology.” Again, art had fed 
the hunger of my spirit through my 
physical being. 

It was a weekend of motion. We be- 
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gan our Saturday of presentations with 
an involving dance of joy. Stiff and 
awkward that some of us are, we lifted 
knees and arms in invocation and 
praise. The whole event was a kind of 
dance of connections as we entered the 
movements of the various arts and the 
energy of the presenting artists. Paint 
vibrating on canvas, the unblinking 
eye through the camera, clay shapes 
beaten and caressed by hands and 
wheel, the singing-wailing voices of 
two choirs, the single voice telling the 
story or poem. 

I thought of box and pitcher, keep- 
ing things safely stored or freely 
poured out. Of venturing out-of- 
bounds as opposed to sitting indoors. 
It is the way of art, which insists on 
risks as it makes its linkages. It was the 
way of the gathering. 


Mennonite Ar 
as Body-n-Motion 


by Jean Janzen 


In our age of specialties and frag- 
mentation, gut-theology insists on 
movement toward wholeness, on the 
kind of risky truth-telling which bonds 
deep within, and therefore to others. 

It is the bridge over the Ohio River be- 
tween the art exhibit in Covington, 
Kentucky, and the church on the hill 
in Cincinnati. In the exhibit itself, the 
agonies and celebrations side by side, 
and within one piece of art. The bright- 
ness of “Angel Flare” and the pale 
torso of “Carson.” The tortured metal 
of the “Passion Series” and the held 
moment in clay of “Feeding Frenzy.” 
The tensions and resolutions of love in 
drama. The necessity to live in para- 
dox, as sung in Benjamin Britten’s set- 
ting of “Hymn to St. Cecilia.” The tug 
and release in the Afro-American spiri- 
tuals, and the quiet voice telling the 
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story of family tragedy ina novel. 

Jesus is our connector between 
physical and spiritual, we said with our 
art and in the Sunday morning wor- 
ship. His incarnation and his teach- 
ings of the kingdom were not set in for- 
mulas or some mystical mumbling. 
The metaphors are earth and water, 
corn, fruit, eyes and ears. 

A table blessing which I wrote for 
the new Mennonite Hymnal became a 
vehicle for our offering in the worship 
service. When I wrote those few lines, 
I envisioned the quiet folding of hands 
as it would be sung around tables. In 
the beautiful, old Methodist church 
where the Cincinnati Mennonite Fel- 
lowship meets, our dancer-leader lifted 
a large basket of wheat and grapes and 
carried it forward in dignified mo- 
tions, then invited us all to follow. 

The simple images of “the hands of 
your earth and the lap of your sky” 
were transformed by our movements 
and the building repetition in canon as 
we brought our offerings forward. 

It was essentially a “sung service,” 
carrying on our vital Mennonite tradi- 
tion of singing, this art which has al- 
lowed us the power of corporate 
breathing and vocal sounds in such glo- 
rious ways. We slowly wound our way 
through a petitioning prayer for God’s 
presence, embroidering the notes in 
African or Amish-style. And we were 
lifted by the Bach cantata of praise, the 
cadences of scripture told and 
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chanted, by the pipes of the organ 
charging our very bones. 

The weekend was a gift to me from 
a small, energetic congregation. Be- 
cause artists most often work in isola- 
tion, we long to find each other and to 
find in each other the hope we share be- 
cause of Christ, this force against the 
spirit of despair which has charac- 
terized our century. True art, we were 
saying to each other, is a gift from 
God, his image at work in ours, seek- 
ing integration of our selves, with him, 
and to humanity around us. And in 
that joining of what was intended to be 
one and whole, we work against de- 
structive forces that divide. 

Too often theology has been im- 
posed upon us from the outside as a 
set of beliefs to which we are asked to 
assent with our minds, and somehow 
with our hearts. More and more Iam 
discovering that my experience with 
God also includes a body-knowing, the 
whole self meeting the Spirit. Art isa 
major vehicle for such knowing, and af- 
ter Cincinnati, I long to see our 
churches and communities more open 
to its power. 

My own courage was shored up to 
enter the unknown again, to take more 
risks, and to continue to speak with 
the root-language that poetry requires. 
I want the motion of change and of a 
more reckless belief. I want the exhila- 
ration of being poured out. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


® Bethel (Kansas) College history 
professor James Junhke’s play Dirk’s 
Exodus, the story of Anabaptist matr- 
tyr Dirk Willems, recently won sec- 
ond place in a contest for Kansas 
playwrights. The play will be printed 
with the other three contest winners 
in Four Class Acts: Kansas Theatre, to 
be published by Woodley Press. 

© “Traditions and Transitions: 
Amish and Mennonite Expression 
in Visual Art” is a major exhibit on 
Amish and Mennonite creativity 
showing at the Canton (Ohio) Art In- 
stitute from April 10 to July 5, 1992. 
Stanley Kaufman, director of the 
Kaufman Gallery in Berlin, Ohio, is 
curator of the exhibit. The traveling 
Mirror of the Martyrs exhibit is dis- 
played as part of the presentation. 
Throughout the three-month ex- 
hibit, various artists and historians 
will speak on the history and arts of 
Mennonite and Amish peoples. For 
more information contact the Can- 
ton Art Institute: 216-453-7666. 

© The Inman (Kansas) Community 
Improvement Association decided 
early this year to donate the 112-year- 
old Bethel Mennonite Church to 
the Kauffman Museum in North 
Newton, Kansas. The adobe struc- 
ture is the oldest surviving adobe 
church built by Mennonites in 
North America, and is rapidly dete- 
riorating. The Kauffman Museum 
board is currently doing a feasibility 
study to decide whether it is possible 
to move the building and what will 
be the cost of restoration. 

® Birthstory, a musical and poetic 
work by Carol Ann Weaver and Ju- 
dith Miller, premiered at Conrad 
Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
on March 11, 1992. 

® The Inter-Mennonite Children’s 
Choir, a community choir of Con- 
rad Grebel College, celebrates its 
25th Anniversary during the week- 
end of May 2 and 3, 1992, at the Wa- 
terloo (Ontario) Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church. Current conductor 
Jane Schultz-Janzen is gathering 
choir alumni to form an Alumni 
Choir for the event. 

® Mennonite writer Valentin Sawat- 
sky, author of seven books of poetry 
in German, is listed in The Canadian 
Encyclopedia in the “German Writ- 
ing” section. Sawatsky has lived in 
Ontario since 1950; he was born in 
1914 in the Ukraine. 

© “Christ is Lord: Affirming Our 
Faith Heritage” is the theme of the 
celebration marking the 250th anni- 
versary of the first Annual Meeting 
of the Brethren. The gathering of 
more than 200 church leaders from 
around the world will take place July 
15-18, 1992 at Elizabethtown College. 
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The Mennonite Mosaic: Identity and Modernization, J. 
Howard Kauffman and Leo Driedger. Herald Press, 1991. 336 pages, 


haf Rodis foe 
Reviewed by Wally Kroeker 


Did you know that Mennonites are po- 
litically more conservative than American 
evangelicals? Or that only 53 percent of 
Mennonites feel close to God? Those 
findings (which may or may not be related) 
come from The Mennonite Mosaic, a new 
look at the beliefs and behavior of North 
American Anabaptists. 

The book is an expanded update of the 
1972 church membership survey which 
was published as Anabaptists Four Centu- 
ries Later. The new survey, conducted in 
1989, again examines five branches of the 
“Mennonite family” (Mennonite Church, 
General Conference, Mennonite Breth- 
ren, Evangelical Mennonite Church and 
Brethren in Christ). It compiles data from 
more than 3,000 respondents on matters 
ranging from doctrine and devotions to 
divorce and drugs. Comparisons of the 
1972 and 1989 data make it possible to 
track what’s happening to Anabaptists as 
they become more urbanized, educated 
and affluent. 

Church analysts can mine the book for 
deep themes like pluralism, modernity 
and identity, but there’s also plenty to in- 
terest and inform (perhaps even alarm) lay 
readers. 

Overall, Mennonites still appear strong 
at the center, with no erosion of religious 
commitment since 1972. “Contrary to 
what some have predicted, the move to 
cities has not made Mennonites more 
secular, individualistic and materialistic,” 
the authors report. Mennonites have 
done well in transporting their unique be- 
liefs and practices to an urban setting. 

Devotional practices have not declined, 
nor has Bible knowledge diminished. 
Three-fourths engage in daily private 
prayer and two-thirds read the Bible 
weekly. Significantly fewer felt discour- 
aged in their Christian walk in 1989 than 
in 1972. The percentage of giving to 
church and charity, however, declined. 

Opposition increased to tobacco, mari- 
juana, homosexuality and abortion, but al- 
coholand dancing are finding more accep- 
tance. 

In 1989, only four percent of Mennon- 
ites and Brethren in Christ had been di- 
vorced or separated. This was up four 
times from the one percent reported in 
1972 but still sharply below the national 
averages of 33 percent in the U.S. and 
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about half that in Canada. 

By 1989, many more Anabaptists 
thought it appropriate for congregations 
to encourage political action and even to 
endorse particular candidates for office. 
But the shape of that growing conscious- 
ness may raise some eyebrows. “Among 
those who voted in 1989, 72 percent of 
American Mennonites voted for George 
Bush as president, and 60 percent of the 
Canadian Mennonites voted for Brian 
Mulroney as prime minister,” the authors 
report. 

A less conservative picture emerges on 
women’s leadership. From 1972 to 1989, 
the percentage of Mennonites favoring or- 
dination of women jumped from 17 per- 
cent to 44 percent. 

Some will be startled by how increased 
education relates to male-female relation- 
ships in the family. “Education has an op- 
posite effect from what was assumed,” the 
authors report. “Respondents who at- 
tended college and graduate school 
showed somewhat higher husband domi- 
nance, and somewhat less equalitarian 
marriages, than did those who attended 
only elementary and high school.” 

Kauffman and Driedger deserve 
thanks for holding up the mirror so mod- 
ern Anabaptists can examine their facial 
landscape. . .even if it means swallowing 
hard at what they see. 


Wally Kroeker, Winnipeg, Manitoba, is 
editor of The Marketplace, a magazine pub- 
lished by Mennonite Economic Development 
Associates. 


FQ price—$12.76 
(Regular price—15.95) 


The Sign of the Manipogo, Victor 
Thiessen. Windflower Communications, 
1991. 348 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Melanie A. Zuercher 


This first novel is set in 2006 A.D. in 
North America. Ten years earlier, a terri- 
ble plague wiped out most of the earth’s 
population. Almost all who survived be- 
lieved they were “inoculated.” The “vac- 
cine,” however, was really a mind-control 
drug, administered by a handful of evil 
men determined to take over the world, 
that turned the plague survivors into 
blank-faced slaves. 

Native Americans and a few thousand 
scattered Christians escaped both plague 
and inoculation. They attempt to pull to- 
gether enough resistance to prevent the 
destruction of the 
world. Mo nmi 

There must be ae 
something to this - 
novel, because I 
was intrigued 
enough to follow 
through with 
only minor kick- 
ing and scream- 
ing almost to the 
end. I read the 
last couple of 
chapters out of duty, not because they 
added anything. 

The book, as it’s written, is at least 150 
pages too long. The characters are not very 
well developed. Clichéd speech abounds. 
The message of nonviolence, certainly an 
important and central theme, hits you over 
the head. No subtlety here. 

Frankly, the best thing about this book 
is the title and the cover, and I never did 
discover why the Manipogo (a shadowy 
Loch Ness Monster-like lake creature) 
even merited being in the title! (Perhaps 
this only shows my ignorance of Canadian 
folk traditions. I also confess a map of 
Canada would have been useful.) 

This is certainly a “clean” book, with an 
earnest Christian message. But it tries way 
too hard. 

Get an editor, Mr. Thiessen. And let 


your readers do some of the work! 


™ 


Melanie A. Zuercher, Whitesburg, Ken- 
tucky, is a writer and editor for Kentuckians 
For the Commonwealth, a citizens’ social 
justice group. 


FQ price—$11.96 
(Regular price—14.95) 
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Born Giving Birth, edited by Mary H. 
Schertz and Phyllis Martens. Faith and 
Life Press, 1991. 88 pages, $19.95. 


Reviewed by Fran Martens Friesen 


Born Giving Birth, a work of creative ex- 
pressions by forty Mennonite women, rep- 
resents a courageous effort to translate the 
life experiences of Mennonite women 
through the generations into art and the 
written word. Readers will be intrigued by 
such concepts as purpose of self, mother- 
daughter inheritances, men-women 
games and inequities, the mysterious fer- 
tility of mind and body, the blessings and 
agony of mother-love, feminine images of 
God, and the intertwining of crea- 
tion/love/death. The theme I find most 
compelling is that of utterance, the word 
“thrust. forth,” 
born out of a si- 
lence that is not 
dead but fertile. i 


Deserving of j 
/ 


special attention 
are the richly-col- 
ored oil paint- 
ing/quilt designs 
by Erma Martin 
Yost which an- 
nounce each new 
section. Sketches 
and photos also express the poetic moods 
of the pieces. Other special touches in- 
clude Mary Lou Houser’s calligraphic rep- 
resentation of a Doris Janzen Longacre 
poem, Cathy Conrad’s Spanish poem and 
creative expression on biblical characters. 

The first four sections feel the tightest 
and most unified in that they focus on 
women’s experiences, pain and growth; 
thereafter the content becomes somewhat 
more diffuse. Also, one might wish for 
more international contributions. Not all 
poems are equally powerfully crafted; 
however, the sense of honesty and reality 
of the poems outweigh anything that may 
be lacking in poetic style. The strength as 
well as the vulnerability in these women’s 
voices make this a compelling read—anda 
special encouragement to us daughters 
who follow. 


— 


— 
= —= 


— 


on 
issn 


Fran Martens Friesen, Washington, D.C., 
recently completed a master’s degree in Eng- 
lish and is currently teaching at the Univer 
sity of Maryland. 


FQ price—$15.96 
(Regular price—19.95) 


Up From the Rubble, Peter and 
Elfrieda Dyck. Herald Press, 1991. 384 
pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Yoder 


Anyone who has ever sat under the 
spell of Peter Dyck’s storytelling and 
wished time would stop for awhile is in for 
a double treat. In Up From the Rubble, El- 
frieda as well as Peter relate the epic story 
of Mennonite refugees in Europe after 
World War II, and Mennonite Central 
Committee’s role in resettling them. 

In some chapters, the Dycks use the 
plural “we” and tell the story together. In 
others, the narrator is indicated at the be- 
ginning of the chapter and the account is 
toldin the first person by Elfrieda or Peter. 
Far from detracting from the story, this 
technique deep- 
ens it. For the 
teamwork _ evi- UP 
dent in the even be, 
style and _ tone : 
symbolizes the 
blend of coopera- 
tion and individu- 
ality that charac- 
terized the Dycks’ 
work — together 
among the refu- 
gees. 

The narrative is alive with the same de- 
tail and drama that characterize Peter’s 
oral style. Picture twenty English boys, 
residents of the home where Peter and El- 
frieda were houseparents, strolling to the 
Dycks’ wedding, identically dressed in ma- 
roon pants and green shirts from MCC. 
Or witness the moment when Peter intro- 
duces himself in Plautdeitsch to thirty- 
three Russian Mennonite refugees, the 
only survivors of 614 who had trekked for 
twenty-two months seeking safety. 

In the preface, the Dycks state that the 
book is not an autobiography, ora history, 
nor only astory. It is “an account of God’s 
leading and intervening in the lives of refu- 
gees and in our own lives.” 

This is a book for young people and 
adults, for church and private libraries, for 
this generation and many to come. Thank 
you, Peter and Elfrieda. 


Carolyn Yoder lives with her husband 
Rick and three school-age daughters in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, where she has been doing gradu- 
ate studies. 


FQ price—$11.96 
(Regular price—14.95) 


Mennonite Furniture: A Migrant 
Tradition (1766-1910),  Reinhild 
Kauenhoven Janzen and John M. Janzen. 
Good Books, 1991. 231 pages, $35.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Jane Lederach Hershey 


During the 1870s the Mennonites from 
south Russia and from the West Prussian 
Vistula Delta region on the Baltic Sea be- 
gan to migrate to the North American 
plain states. Frequently they brought with 
them dowry chests filled with their per- 
sonal belongings. As they relocated from 
one continent to another, these highly val- 
ued, sturdily constructed chests embodied 
memories of past generations and the 
hope of a continuing family identity. 

In the mid-sixteenth century Mennon- 
ites from The Netherlands came to the 
Vistula Delta. Mennonite migrants to the 
plain states 
brought with 
them exceptional 
examples of this 
unique furniture 
style. Cabinet 
makers, particu- 
larly in Kansas 
and Nebraska, 
continued the 
Mennonite furni- 
ture tradition. 

As areader un- 
versed in the cultural history of Mennon- 
ites in the plain states, | was surprisingly 
affected by the pleasing fluid lines and by 
the grace of these sturdy, utilitarian pieces. 

Color photographs, maps and numer- 
ous prints and historic photographs engag- 
ingly illustrate and clarify portions of the 
study. 

The study invites casual readers as well 
as those with a more focused, scholarly 
interest. The former may find the text 
technical and excessively academic, but 
will delight in the illustrations and photo- 
graphs. I regret the occasional repetition 
of information. In one case an engrossing 
reminiscence, which needed no additional 
words, is depreciated by a pedantic sum- 
mary. I strongly recommend the book to 
those who have interest in the Mennonite 
aesthetic imagination. The book will serve 
as a prototype for further essays on the 
history of Mennonite artistic expression. 


MENNONITE 
FURNITURE 


Mary Jane Lederach Hershey, Harleys- 
ville, Pennsylvania, researches fraktur and is 
a board member of the Mennonite Historians 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. 


FQ price—$28.00 
(Regular price—(35.00) 
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White Wonderful Winter, Elaine W. 
Good with illustrations by Susie Shenk 
Wenger. Good Books, 1992. 32 pages, 
iW ERS Tsp 


Reviewed by Marilyn McKinley Parrish 
White Wonderful Winter is a brilliantly 


illustrated account of typical winter activi- 
ties ona farm. Learning more about daily 
life on a farm from the child’s perspective 
is instructive and fun for children who do 
not live on farms and a celebration for 
those who do. 

Every page presents a separate winter 
scene, rather than a chronological account 
of one day. In the first scene, we see the 
family eating supper (from the perspective 
of the dog looking in through the win- 
dow). The reader can almost feel the 
warmth of the kitchen and imagine the 
comforting 
smells of supper 


on a cold winter 
night (as well as 
the dog’s longing 
to be inside!). 
The next scene 
is of a child play- 
ing with trucks 
and tractors while 


WHITE WONDERFUL 
‘WINTER! 


helping the 
mother bake 
bread. Other 


scenes include baking Christmas cookies, 
finding the stars which make up Orion in 
the night sky, and holding a baby lamb. 

This invitation to participate with the 
characters in the book is made possible by 
Good’s carefully chosen words and 
rhythms and by Susie Shenk Wenger’s 
lovely illustrations. Wenger makes mar- 
velous use of many colors with her distinc- 
tive technique. Good and Wenger help us 
to join in and celebrate the familiar de- 
lights of winter, and in the happy expecta- 
tion of the coming of spring. This book 
would be fun to read aloud in a warm 
kitchen ona cold winter night! 


Marilyn McKinley Parrish, East Peters- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is a research librarian 
and mother of Ruth, 6, and Daniel, 3 (book 
lovers and tough critics who liked this book— 
especially the goose, the Christmas cookies 
and the chicken fountain). 


FQ price—$10.36 
(Regular price—12.95) 
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A Penny and Two Fried Eggs, 
Geraldine Gross Harder. Herald Press, 
1992. 160 pages, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Rachel Miller Jacobs 


Geraldine Gross Harder has chosen an 
intriguing title for her book about the boy- 
hood of four leaders who grew up in Men- 
nonite homes. 

The story of Christopher Dock begins 
the book. Dock is the only man featured 
primarily as an adult, as the famous school- 
teacher who prayed for his students. The 
second section highlights the immigration 
of Christian Krehbiel and his family to the 
U.S. during the 1800s. Krehbiel became a 
church leader during the middle part of 
the last century. The third section is about 
David Rittenhouse, who was fascinated by 


the stars. The 
book concludes 
with Henry 


Smith who lived 
on a farm in Illi- 
nois and grew up 
to be a teacher 
and author. 

Harder’s basic 
premise, to pro- 
vide solid role 
models for chil- 
dren, is a good 
one. Unfortunately, her fine intentions 
do not make this a very readable book. 
Her scope is too wide. The section she 
devotes to each man is too brief a space to 
tackle a lifetime’s worth of material and 
also give it a beginning, middle and end. 

I was also bothered by the tone of the 
book. It’s commendable to hold up strong 
examples, but I don’t think Harder is do- 
ing young readers a service by implying 
that life is simple, that good actions are 
always “natural,” and that faith is mostly a 
matter of warm feelings about God. 

Finally, | would have preferred a book 
that was more balanced in terms of gender. 
While there isn’t a large pool of “famous 
Mennonite women” to draw from, both 
boys and girls need role models that affirm 
God’s use of each person, regardless of 
gender, race, age or economic status. 


Wild Hope, Tom Sine. Word, 1991. 
343 pages, $12.99. 


Reviewed by Arthur Paul Boers 


Tom Sine bills himself as a futurist. 
His latest book shows perceptive insight 
into impending issues that confront us. 
As we approach the twenty-first century 
and as we continue to undergo staggering 
changes, Sine laments that most Chris- 
tians do not take the future seriously 
enough. 

Sine is not talking about eschatology 
but about hard-nosed analysis of society, 
its trends and technology. Sine longs fora 
church that is better prepared for the 
needs and ethical dilemmas that will arise. 
It is better to risk guesses than to be totally 
surprised. He re- 
flects on develop- 
ments in econom- 
ics, the environ- 
ment,  technol- 
ogy, politics and 
demographics. 

Sine criticizes 
the church on 
many counts. 
Both evangelicals 
and ecumenicals 
are _uncritically 
comfortable with modernization and sup- 
posedly value-free technology. Further- 
more, the church tends to be totally assimi- 
lated and materialistic. 

While the book makes a good read for 
individuals, Sine includes questions to en- 
able group discussions. But it is too long 
and detailed for most study groups. 

This is well researched and shows a 
broad grasp. Some of Sine’s early 1991 
predictions have already come true. Even 
so, I was at times overwhelmed by the 
sheer mass of facts and details. I liked the 
stories of Christians responding hopefully 
and faithfully to various challenges. Un- 
fortunately such illustrations were few 
and far between. But Part Two, “Unleash- 
ing a Wild Hope,” does have a lot of good 
inspiration for meeting the challenges 


ahead. 


Rachel Miller Jacobs is a high school Eng- 
lish teacher currently at home with two pre- 
school children. 


FQ price—$5.56 
(Regular price—6.95) 


Arthur P. Boers is pastor of the Windsor 
Mennonite Fellowship and author of On 
Earth As in Heaven. 


FQ price—$10.39 
(Regular price—12.99) 
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PUBLISHING NOTES | oe 
EEE 


@ The Gift of Presence is a book of stories 
celebrating the fifty-year anniversary of the 
Mennonite Nurses Association. Edited by 
Dave and Neta Jackson and Beth Landis, is 
published by Herald Press. 

®@ Rosedale Bible Institute, Irwin, Ohio, will 
release a forty-year history of Berlin Bible 
School and Rosedale Bible Institute at its 
homecoming in late April. The book is writ- 
ten by Elmer S. Yoder and Jewel Showalter. 
@ A limited edition art book, A Sunday Af- 
ternoon: Paintings by Henry Pauls is avail- 
able from Conrad Grebel (Waterloo, On- 
tario) College’s Institute of Anabaptist Men- 
nonite Studies (IAMS). Pauls migrated 
with his family from Russia to western Can- 
ada, and the paintings in his book reflect his 
Russian childhood and his new life in Can- 
ada. Co-published by the IAMS and Sand 
Hill Books, the book is edited by Hildi 
Froese Tiessen and Paul Gerard Tiessen. 

® The history and arts of the eastern Ohio 
Amish are documented in The Amish of 
Eastern Ohio, by Stanley A. Kaufman and 
Leroy Beachy, published by the German 
Culture Museum of Walnut Creek, Ohio. 

@ John Ronald Mummert and Jeff Bach of- 
fer biblical reasons practical suggestions for 
congregations to get involved in helping 
refugees in Refugee Ministry in the Local 
Congregation, published by Herald Press. 

@ John H. Yoder has revised and updated 
Nevertheless: The Varieties and Shortcom- 
ings of Pacifism, a critique of various forms 
of pacifism published by Herald Press. 

® The contribution of Conscientious Objec- 
tors in Civilian Public Service toward im- 
proved mental health care in the United 
States is chronicled in Turning Point, by 
Alex Sareyan. It is be available through the 
Mental Health Materials Center in 
Bronxville, New York. 

®@ Melanie Zuercher, a writer and editor for 
Kentuckians for the Commonwealth 
(KFTC), has compiled and edited Making 
History: The First Ten Years of KFTC. An 
MCC U.S. Appalachia program, KFTC de- 
scribes itself aa citizens social justice group. 
® Three new VHS videos available for free 
loan from Mennonite Central Committee 
(Box 500, Akron, PA 17501-0500) are: La 
Imilla: Knitting Sweaters in Bolivia, Toy- 
makers in Haiti and MCC Interview: Iraq. 
® Blessed Are the Peacemakers, by Audeh 
G. Rantisi and Ralph K. Beebe, has been 
selected as 1991 Book-of-the-Year by Choice 
Books. It is Rantisi’s autobiographical ac- 
count of the Israeli-Palestinian dispute over 
land ownership. Rantisi and his family, Pal- 
estinian Christians, became refugees in 1948 
when Israelis forced them from their home. 
® Helen Wells Quintela and her husband 
Alberto, coming from different racial and 
cultural backgrounds, experienced verbal 


abuse and violence from new neighbors in 
an urban community. Out of Ashes, pub- 
lished by Herald Press, is Helen’s account of 
enduring the times, with the support of their 
church community. 

© Two new Spanish videos are available 
through the Centro de Distribucién in the 
Hispanic Ministries Department at Goshen 
(Indiana) College. Profetas De Revolucion 
is a 43-minute video on Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite history narrated by Samuel Lopez, 
and José M. Ortiz narrates a 37-minute video 
on nurturing church leadership: Identifi- 
cando, Reclutando, Reteniendo Lideres En 
La Iglesia. 

® Herald Press has recently sold foreign 
rights for reprint of several of their titles in 
different languages. Among them: Caring 
Enough to Confront by David Augsburger, 
into Thai; Creating Communities of the 
Kingdom by David W. Shenk and Ervin R. 
Stutzman, into German; and John M. 
Drescher’s Seven Things Children Need, 
into Indonesian. 

@ Annetta Miller, an MCC worker who 
teaches Western music at Kenyatta Univer- 
sity in Nairobi, assisted a Kenyan composer 
to publish some of his music in the first vol- 
ume of Kenyan music to be published with 
western musical notation. Africa’s Voices: 
Luo Spirituals is a book of songs by S. A. 
Otieno. MCC and several other agencies 
funded the project. 

@ All the known writings of Dirk Philips, a 
colleague of Menno Simons, have been com- 
piled for the first time in a new book trans- 
lated by William Keeney, Cornelius Dyck 
and Alvin Beachy. The Writings of Dirk 
Philips, 1504-1568 is published by Herald 
Press. 

®Anabaptism Revisted is the title of a fest 
schrift in honor of C.J. Dyck. Among the 
essay authors are Rodney Sawatsky, C. Ar- 
nold Snyder and Paul Peachey. The book is 
edited by Walter Klaassen and published by 
Herald Press. 

@ In John Smyth’s Congregation, James R. 
Coggins relates the story of a group of perse- 


ohn Smuth' 
Congregation 


English Sepavatism, Mennonite Influence, 
and te Elect Nation 


James R. Coggins 


cuted English Puritans, led by John Smyth, 
who fled to Amsterdam in the early 17th cen- 
tury and eventually united with the Men- 
nonites. 

@© Uncommon Threads, by James O. 
Lehman tells the one hundred year history of 
the Bethel Mennonite Church in West Lib- 
erty, Ohio. It is available from Mary E. 
Harshbarger, 6555 U.S. 68 South, West Lib- 
erty, OH 43357. 

@ Seven of the major writings of Hans 
Denck, and several shorter pieces, are trans- 
lated and discussed in depth in The Spiritual 
Legacy of Hans Denck: Interpretation and 
Translation of Key Texts by Clarence Bau- 
man. Published by Brill, the book includes 
the original German. 

® Chariots in the Smoke is an historically- 
based fictional account of a group of Men- 
nonites who migrated from The Nether- 
lands to Prussia, to Russia, and on to Can- 
ada. Author Margaret Epp opens the book 
in the year 1537, and continues with short 
story vignettes until 1990. Published by Kin- 
dred Press. 

@ An account of the Mennonite Temple 
Movement that occurred in the Mennonite 
colonies of Russia during the nineteenth 
century is chronicled in Mennonite Tem- 
plers, translated and edited by Victor G. Do- 
erksen and published by Canadian Men- 
nonite Bible College. 

® Scripture Press has published The Christ- 
Shaped Conscience, a study by Myron 
Augsburger on the church’s role in assisting 
members to base their consciences on 
Christ. 

®Bob and Shirley Wagoner tell of their 1953 
trip to spend time on three Paraguayan 
Bruderhofs, known collectively as the Pri- 
mavera Bruderhofs, in the book Commu- 
nity in Paraguay: A Visit to the Bruderhof. 
It is published by Plough. 


Community 


Hpi 


A Visit to the Bruderbof 


Bob and Shirley Wagoner 


@ A Drink from the Stream: Essays by Be- 
thel College Faculty and Staff, published by 
the college and edited by John K. Sheriff and 
Alain Epp Weaver, contains essays and ad- 
dresses by James Juhnke, Patricia Shelly, 
Duane Friesen and others. 
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Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: 
donation. Interpretation center. 
Displays and activities about early 
Anabaptists and present-day Men- 
nonite and Amish groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, 
Goshen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 
8-12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college 
vacations. Admission: free. Primar- 
ily for researchers in Mennonite his- 
tory and genealogy; holdings also in- 
clude rare and other unusual Men- 
nonite-related books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316- 
283-1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.- 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holi- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of 
Central Plains with focus on Men- 
nonites; restored 19th-century 
homesteader’s cabin, farmstead with 
house, barn. ® Exhibit: Mennonite 
Furniture: A Migrant Tradition 1766- 
1910, until Oct. 15, 1992. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, High- 


way K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367- 
8200). June-Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 9-5, 
Sun. 1-5; Sept.Dec., Mar.-May: 
Tues.-Sat. 1-4. Admission: adults $2, 
children 12 and under $1, large 
groups please call ahead for appoint- 
ment. Artifacts from early house- 
holds, farms, schools, churches; re- 
stored historic buildings; Turkey 
Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro (316- 
947-3775). Mar.Dec.: Tues.-Sat. 9- 
12, 2-5, Sun. and holidays 2-5. Ad- 
mission: free. Restored Dutch-Ger- 
man Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, Hillsboro history. 


Ohio 


Mennonite Information Center, Inc., 


5798 County Road 77, Berlin (216- 
893-3192). Mon.-Sat. 10-5. Admis- 
sion: free, donations. Information, 
books and literature about local 
Amish and Mennonite culture. 
Slide presentation on local commu- 
nity. 10’ x 265’ mural illustrating An- 
abaptist history. Admission to mural 


hall: adults $3, children 6-12 $1.50. 
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Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 


Archbold (419-446-2541). | Apr 
Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5, Sun. 1:30-5. 
Admission: adults $4.75, children 6- 
18 $2.50, children under 6 free. Col- 
lection of artifacts, rebuilt log homes 
and shops of settlers in mid-1800s; 
working craftspeople. 


Ontario 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Ja- 


cobs (519-664-3518). | May-Oct.: 
Mon.-Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30-5; 
Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2-4:30. 
Feature-length film about Mennon- 
ites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 
28-minute documentary film Men- 
nonites of Ontario. 


Pennsylvania 


Archives of the Brethren in Christ 


Church and Messiah College, Gran- 
tham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection 
of artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, 
church furniture, love feast utensils, 


Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Information 


Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia (215-843-0943). Tues.- 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meet- 
inghouse and artifacts related to the 
Germantown Mennonite commu- 
nity, oldest in America. Also avail- 
able for tours: Johnson House, 18th- 
century Quaker home in German- 
town; 1707 house of William Ritten- 
house, first Mennonite minister in 
America. 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata 
County Mennonites; archives and 


books. 


The MeetingHouse, 565 Yoder Road, 


Harleysville. (215-256-3020). 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5, Sun., 2-5. Admis- 
sion: donation. Mennonite Heritage 
Center presents interpretive video of 
local Mennonite story in room de- 
signed to resemble an early meeting- 
house; permanent exhibit: “Work 
and Hope”; fraktur room. Histori- 
cal Library and Archives house more 
than 100,000 books and documents 
relating to church history and gene- 
alogy. 


Mennonite Information Center, 2209 


Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
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cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. | Admission: varying. 
Film, A Morning Song; guided tours 
of Lancaster County; Hebrew Taber- 
nacle Reproduction. 


The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 


course (717-768-7171). Open 9-5 
daily except Sundays, major holi- 
days. Admission: varying. Amish 
and Mennonite information and 
heritage center; 3-screen documen- 
tary Who Are the Amish?; hands-on 
museum, Amish World, including 
Henry Lapp, Aaron Zook folk art 
collections; full-length feature film, 
Hazel’s People (Memorial Day-Labor 
Day only). 


The People’s Place Quilt Magia, 


Main Street, Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open 9-5 daily except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: $3 
adults, $1.50 children. Antique 
Amish quilts and crib quilts; small 
collection of dolls, socks, mittens, 
samplers and miniature wood pieces. 
@ Exhibit: “A Treasury of Mennonite 
Quilts,” until mid-November, 1992. 


1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans 


Herr Dr., Willow Street (717-464- 
4438). Apr.-Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, 
closed Thanksgiving, Christmas; 
Jan.-Mar. by appointment only. Ad- 
mission: adults $2.50, children 7-12 
$1, children under 7 free, group rates 
available. Restoration and refur- 
nishing of oldest building in Lancas- 
ter County; “Lancaster Mennonite 
Rural Life Collection.” 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 


Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 


brary, Goshen College, Goshen (219- 
533- 3161). Jan-June, Sept.-Dec.: 
Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; July-Aug.: special 
hours. Admission: free. @ Senior Ex- 
hibition, April 12-18. 
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FARMER’S THOUGHTS 


What Does the Creator Really Have in Mind? 


by Keith Helmuth 


By great good fortune we live ina place 
where, on clear nights, we can go out and 
gaze at the galaxy—the so-called Milky 
Way—flowing like the River of God 
across the sky. From horizon to horizon 
this great wheel of light flows with the 
turning earth and shifts its angle with the 
changing seasons. As I write, its course 
has an east-west bearing and the other stars 
fall away to the north and south like the 
slow rolling wake of a great cosmic ship. 

Iam not a good student of the constel- 
lations—they are a little too fanciful for 
my imagination—but | always take note of 
Pleiades. For some reason I| have always 
felt Pleiades to be an especially friendly 
and comforting arrangement of stars. Per- 
haps the way they are grouped, like a little 
community, strikes a resonant note in my 
soul. 

Tonight, as I lay on the rough mown 
grass above the gardens, Pleiades rides just 
off the starboard side of the old white 
pine—the sentinel of our hill. A slight 
breeze, hardly noticeable to the skin, 
moves through the needles of the pine, 
singing the same old song these two have 
been improvising for more than two cen- 
turies. 

The night is cool. My body heat begins 
to drain away into the air above and earth 
below. So it will finally be. Someone else 
will come to this place, gaze at the galaxy, 
nod to Pleiades and listen to the wind in 
the pine. 

Part of being a farmer in this particular 
place on earth has included, for me, this 
midnight connection to the Cosmos. 
Resting from the manure hauling of the 
day past and thinking on the potato dig- 
ging of the day to come, I take this lonely 
but comfortable time to once again pon- 
der on what it all means; all this expendi- 
ture of energy, all this human cunning, all 
this seedtime and harvest, all this buying 
and selling. How does it all work? How do 
we keep it all going? 

Down in the Valley of the River Saint 
John I hear the steady drone of heavy 
trucks and speeding cars. For the moment 
I hear it from a distance, but so often Iam 
in the middle of this energy sucking cara- 
van; restless souls and endless commodi- 
ties flowing to and fro over the earth. 
Within the past year a new tower with 
blinking red lights has popped up on the 
northern horizon. Another one is around 


the hill to the south; a cellular telephone 
system. What are all these messages for? 
What is being gained? Is this high energy, 
money driven, market economy what the 
Creator really has in mind for the human 
community and its relationship to the 
earth? 

Though I can’t see it tonight, I know 
that to both the east and south large tracts 
of forestland are being clearcut. For what? 
Newsprint, advertising, cash flow, high 
energy living. Behind me on the ridge 


“When 

the trees 
start 
dying 

from the top, 
the time of 
the great cleansing 

is not 


far ott.” 


twelve white birch are dying. They leafed 
out normally this past spring but by mid- 
summer the foliage was withering. Now 
they appear nearly dead. Why? I don’t 
have a confirmed answer, but it is well 
known that white birch is an indicator spe- 
cies. Their death signals a growing toxicity 
in the environment. Along the Bay of 
Fundy, where the fog is now heavily acidic, 
these lovely trees are dying in large num- 
bers. 

The maples, too, are in trouble. The 
weakened trees show up when, in late sum- 
mer, all the leaves on one limb suddenly 
turn orange and scarlet a month earlier 
than normal, while the remainder of the 
tree’s leaves stay green. The following year 
that limb will leaf out poorly and the next 
year even more poorly. Soon it is dead and 
the whole tree appears in decline. I have 
been watching this progressive death of 
trees, this loss of life force, with heavy 
heart and growing anger. My Native 
friends are now recalling the prophecies of 
their elders: “When the trees start dying 
from the top, the time of the great cleans- 


ing is not far off.” 

There are two commonly expressed re- 
sponses to the ecological crisis. One says, 
“Everything is out of control and there is 
nothing we can do about it. We are fated 
to suffer ecological collapse.” The other 
says, “Everything is under control and we 
don’t need to trouble ourselves about it. It 
will all work out according to the plan of 
the Creator.” Though these attitudes ap- 
pear as polar opposites, they are, in fact, 
identical with respect to their abdication 
of moral responsibility. Neither of them 
takes seriously the question of what it is 
the Creator really has in mind with regard 
to ecologically sound human adaptation. 

The farmer, especially, it seems to me, 
must reject both of these fatalistic atti- 
tudes. The vocation of farming is, or 
should be, a continual exploration of how 
the human community can effectively and 
sustainably adapt to the way the ecosystem 
actually works, to the integrity of Crea- 
tion, to what the Creator really has in 
mind. 

When I gaze into the night sky and feel 
the great wheel of life turning, I am struck 
by the fact that most of what we, in our 
high energy civilisation, experience as 
positive and progressive, the earth experi- 
ences as negative and retrogressive; the 
breaking up of life support relationships 
and the closing down of life renewing en- 
ergies—the loss of fecundity. Surely this 
cannot be what the Creator really has in 
mind! To accept this ravaging of the life 
of earth as somehow normal or necessary 
is to drive a stake through the heart of 
faith. 

As surely as the River of God flows 
across the heavens and throughout the 
cosmic deep, I know it also flows in nurtur- 
ing, inventive intelligence throughout the 
life of earth. We are in and of that life and 
need only align and harmonize the practi- 
cal details of our living with the way eco- 
systems actually work to get ourselves on 
a better footing with what the Creator re- 
ally has in mind. 


Keith and Ellen Helmuth 
have developed a small- 
scale, diversified farm in 
New Brunswick, Canada. 
He writes out of “a 
background of ecological 
and social concern.” 
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continued from page 34 


Kansas 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb. 
May, Sept.-Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2-5. Admission: free. Art 
Show, May 10-23: Drawings, design, 
watercolor paintings generated this 
year by Hesston College students. 


Ohio 

Kauffman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.-Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contem- 
porary Mennonite artists and Amish 
folk art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluf- 
fton College, Bluffton (419-358- 
8015). Daily 8 a.m-11 p.m. Admis- 
sion: free. 


Pennsylvania 
The People’s Place Gallery, The Peo- 
ple’s Place, Main St., Intercourse 
(717-768-7171). Open daily 9-5 ex- 
cept Sundays, major holidays. Ad- 
mission: free. 


If you know of additional museums 
and galleries displaying work by or 
about Mennonites and related peoples, 
please send information to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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On the Table of Contents of a Hymnal 


by Mary Oyer 


One of the valuable features of the 
Hymnal Sampler and the new hymnal to be 
published in June is the message they con- 
vey by their format or organization of con- 
tents. Hymns as well as the spoken re- 
sources are arranged according to acts of 
worship: Gathering, Praising and Ador- 
ing, Confessing and Reconciling, Pro- 
claiming, Affirming the Faith, Praying, 
Offering, Witnessing and Sending. The 
list suggests the progression through the 
service in an orderly, logical way. I believe 
that this approach, which the worship 
Committee of the Hymnal Project settled 
on early in their work, is unique. 

The Table of Contents of any hymnal is 
a valuable window into the book. Unlike 
the indices, which reveal details of various 
kinds, it lets us see relationships within the 
book in one broad sweep and often reveals 
the theology of the denomination produc- 
ing it. In order to understand the special 
value of the Hymnal Sampler approach I 
offer the following brief survey of a few 
hymnal organizations in the past. 

Probably the first hymnal whose Table 
of Contents expressed the theology of the 
group and its leader, John Wesley, was A 
Collection of Hymns forthe Use of the People 
called Methodists, published in 1779. Its 
five sections make a progression from the 
call to sinners to return to God, through 
descriptions of religion—both formal and 
inward—praying for repentance and re- 
covery from backsliding, living the Chris- 
tian life, to living with other believers in 
the society meeting. It was a suitable for- 
mat in which to present the evangelical 
hymns of John Wesley’s brother, Charles. 

The most important nineteenth-cen- 
tury English hymnal, Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 1861, began with the hours of the 
day and the seasons of the Church Year. A 
large section of General Hymns followed. 
Hymns for the Sacraments and varied oc- 
casions—thanksgiving, times of trouble, 
for example—concluded the book. In the 
prominence of the Church Year (one-half 
of the hymnal) the Table of Contents re- 
veals a desire to connect with the centu- 
ries-long liturgical tradition, perhaps in re- 
action against Methodist piety. 

The Old Mennonite book, Hymns and 
Tunes, 1890, does not havea Table of Con- 
tents. Inits place, opposite the first hymn, 
is an Index of Subjects which functions to 
present contents. Subjects, 27 in all, are 


arranged alphabetically. The Committee 
made no attempt to relate subjects: the 
Index is purely functional. 

The Mennonite Hymnary, 1940, (Gen- 
eral Conference Mennonite) has a unique 
structure—a series of seven books. Book 
I, consisting of 402 hymns, begins with 
worship and proceeds with a structure 
which follows the Creed, concluding with 
Special Services and Seasons. The remain- 
ing books are briefer: Hymns for Chil- 
dren, Gospel Songs, the Church Year in 
Chorales, Metrical Psalms, Responses and 
Aids to Worship. The Gospel Song and 
Chorale sections exist because of their dis- 
tinctive musical styles rather than the top- 
ics their words suggest. 

The Committee for the Mennonite 
Hymnal, 1969, compiled by two groups of 
Mennonites agreed on a format based on 
the Creed, ending with Times and Sea- 
sons. A separate Gospel Song section car- 
ried over from the Mennonite Hymnary, 
1940. A section of Choral Hymns at the 
end attempted to sort out difficult hymns 
suitable for choir use. 

The unique approach of the Hymnal 
Sampler, 1989, and of the new hymnal lies 
in its emphasis on acts of worship rather 
than topics or styles. In so doing it ac- 
knowledges that music as well as words 
enter worship through hymns. A Gather- 
ing Hymn, for example, invites people 
into worship not only with its words; the 
character of the music may draw them to- 
gether. It can be exuberant in character, as 
in “Come We that Love the Lord” or re- 
flective and comforting, as in “Come, Ye 
Disconsolate.” The worship leaders can 
try to capture in both words and music the 
ethos of the gathered group and respond 
to their spiritual needs at the time. 

The emphasis on acts of worship may 
be a present trend which will fade soon, 
but it brings a freshness and breadth of 
approach to a new hymnal, and it serves a 
fine purpose if it raises musical conscious- 
ness among those who choose the hymns. 


Mary K. Oyer has 
enriched Mennonite life 
through her teaching, 
editing, worship leading 
and study of African 
music. 
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When Walls Come Down 


by Peter J. Dyck 


Maria Kayava is 70 years old. She is a 
Russian Christian. “It used to be we had 
no right to practice our religion,” she said. 
“Now we are living a new life. We prayed 
for this and it has happened. Isn’t it won- 
derful?” And everybody wants to know, 
“Will it last?” 

But the walls have come down. The 
“iron curtain” is gone. And that is worth 
repeating and rejoicing about. I believe 
that what is happening in the Soviet Un- 
ion now is as significant as the Revolution 
in 1917 which toppled the monarchy and 
ushered in communism. It is even more 
significant because now it is happening 
peacefully. 

As the West watches with bated breath 
it is well to remember what caused the 
collapse of the 70-year experiment in so- 


“Tt used to be 
we had 


no right to practice 
our religion. 

Now we are living 

a new life. 

We prayed 

for this 
and 
it has happened.” 


called communism. In reality it never was 
communism; it was raw and ruthless dicta- 
torship. And it was precisely this dictator- 
ship that brought on the demise of “com- 
munism” and the present crisis. 

Pity the Russian people. First, they 
have never known freedom and democ- 
racy. Under the czars they were, as Peter I 
(the Great) said in 1723, sold as animals. 
He tried to stop “the selling of peasants 
like cattle.” Second, through the centuries 
there never was a middle class in Russia. 
The small minority of rich and educated at 
the top dominated and exploited the peas- 
ants, the masses of illiterate and desper- 
ately poor people. Third, the Orthodox 
Church, which never experienced a Refor- 
mation like the one in 16th century 
Europe, was always tied to the State. Fora 
thousand years the Patriarch was ap- 


pointed by the Czar. Church and State 
were so intertwined that when they shot 
Nicholas I, the last czar, they also tried to 
do away with the church. Religion was 
opium, they said. It lulled the people into 
being docile and helpless victims. 

Attempting to do what Karl Marx had 
taught (although he never formulated it 
quite like that) they proceeded to imple- 
ment the four-step formula: revolution, 
dictator, socialism, communism. The 
revolution was successful; the dictator-pe- 
riod, which was to be brief and humane, 
leading quickly and smoothly into social- 
ism, turned out to be a fiasco. Joseph 
Stalin, and those who followed him, 
stayed in power as tyrants. They had no 
intention of leading the nation into the 
third phase of the grand experiment: so- 
cialism. And authentic communism re- 
mained a distant dream. 

The Christian church should have no 
problem understanding these things. We 
also believe that there must be change. 
The early Christians were sure that Jesus 
was going to bring in the new society, a 
totally new order. They asked: “Lord, will 
youat this time do it?” (Acts 1:6). Like the 
apostle Paul, Karl Marx also believed that 
the change would have to be radical. A 
complete turning around. For Marx it was 
an all-or-nothing proposition. He could 
not accept, what the church taught, that 
the new society in its totality would have 
to be postponed. Jesus would come again 
and then every knee would bow and every 
tongue confess that Christ is Lord. Marx 
could not accept a partial victory. He 
could not conceive of small groups here 
and there, around the world, living in the 
spirit of the new age, sharing and forgiv- 
ing, renouncing violence and making 
peace, and doing this boldly and cheerfully 
in the midst of the old and sick society. To 
be fair, the larger church has always had 
problems with this too. It dreams of a 
“christian” nation, consequently baptizes 
all the babies and goes on “crusades.” 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new 
homelands, overseeing 
relief programs and 
telling wise and witty 
stories. He and his wife, 
Elfrieda, live in Akron, 
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American Me—This attempt to make a Mexi- 
can-American Godfather misfires. Violence is 
celebrated rather than dissected. (2) 


Article 99—A confrontation between doctors 
and administrators in a V.A. hospital. Hope 
never dies. (5) 


At Play in the Fields of the Lord—See article 


on opposite page. (3) 


Basic Instinct—In the end, it’s an unfeeling 
exploitation flick with little respect for sexual- 
ity or women. A weak imitation of Hitchcock. 
A cop tries to find a kinky killer by taking the 
bait. (4) 


City of Joy—A disillusioned American doc- 
tor, aimlessly adrift in India, resists becoming 
involved in the poverty of Calcutta, but step by 
step he reaches out and finds friendship, pur- 
pose and hope. A bit too warm-hearted, but 
very worthwhile. (7) 


The Cutting Edge—A rich, talented, spoiled 
brat can’t find a skating partner to train with 
her for the Olympics. A former hockey player 
proves her equal in debate and on the ice. 
Scrappy but fun. (6) 


The Double Life of Veronique—The strength 
of this film is the underlying hunch that hu- 
man lives have parallels. Two young women, 
one French and one Polish, feel connected 
without ever having met. Elegant and elusive. 


In French and Polish. (5) 


Final Analysis—A psychiatrist becomes in- 
volved with a patient’s sister in a shallow 
thriller that’s overwrought and underacted. 
Save your money. (3) 


Fried Green Tomatoes—Storytelling  tri- 
umphs over clumsey structure. Superb acting 
energizes this sensitive picture about two 


PASSING 
FAITH 


women’s lives, one long ago, one contempo- 
O 
rary. Thoughtful. (8) 


The Gladiator—A young man puts his future 
on hold to vindicate his father in the world of 
underground boxing. (4) 


Grand Canyon—A masterful look at the col- 
lapse of modern life in the city. An ensemble 
of characters face a growing list of problems. 
Sensitive and engaging. (7) 


The Hand the Rocks the Cradle—A widow 
takes revenge by becoming the nanny and 
would-be wife and mother to an unsuspecting 
family. Well crafted, such as it is. (5) 


Hear My Story—A gem. An funny, offbeat 
movie about a small-time Irish theater manager 
who tries to save his job by booking a legendary 
singer. An eccentric, delightful story. (9) 


Love Crimes—Another grimy yarn about a 
beautiful D. A. making her mark by tracking 
down a strange rapist. (1) 


Medicine Man—A partially successful story 
about a half-mad scientist in the Brazilian jun- 
gle, trying to save the rain forest and cure can- 
cer at the same time. The chemistry between 
him and the woman who arrives to bring him 
under control is too contrived. (5) 


Mississippi Masala—An exuberant, exotic pic- 
ture, ranging from Uganda to Mississippi. 
Young people from two families of color, one 
Indian and the other black, both feeling like 
outsiders and unsure of a homeland, fall into 
passionate love, against the wishes of their 
families. A marvelous story. (9) 


My Cousin Vinny—An uneven yarn about 
two New York college kids wrongly thrown 
into an Alabama jail. To the rescue comes a 
big-mouthed uncle who passed the bar on his 


sixth try and his dirty-mouthed girlfriend who 
has a surprise or two of her own. Very funny 
in spots. (5) 


Naked Lunch—A small, stylish, disgusting 
hallucination about the accidental killing of a 
man’s wife and his attempt to write. For spe- 
cialists only. (3) 


The Power of One—An unforgettable por- 
trait of South Africa in the 40s and’50s with 
the formal introduction of apartheid. A young 
English South African and a young black 
South African seek for answers. A bit heavy 
handed but memorable. (7) 


Shining Through—A do-it-by-formula old- 
style World War II yarn about a secretary who 
becomes an amateur spy. (4) 


Straight Talk—ls any picture right for Dolly 
Parton? Talented with a tentative surreal qual- 
ity, she dominates and undercuts this tale 
about an unlikely radio call-in host. (4) 


Thunderheart—An FBI agent goes to a South 
Dakota reservation to investigate a tribal mur- 
der and has to face his own identity. Involving, 
but lacks scope and dimension. (6) 


Wayne’s World—A television-quality yarn on 
the big screen to milk the audience. Funny by 
spells. Noooooot. (3) 


White Men Can’t Jump—A slight but amus- 
ing film about two basketball hustlers who 
make a living by con on the courts of L.A.’s 
tough neighborhoods. (5) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on 
ascale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity and technique. 


Passing on the Faith 


Begun in 1941 as a means to keep young people in the church 
during threatening times, Lancaster Mennonite High School is today 


at its peak enrollment. 


How has that happened, when the last 50 years have been marked 
by explosive change for Mennonites of eastern Pennsylvania? 
This is the story of a school, a people, an era. Numerous anec- 


dotes and memories fill the pages. 


Dozens of black and white 


photographs capture the spirit of the years and document the chang- 
ing dress standards, academic and social activities, key personalitites 


and campus landscape. 


Goo Books 


PO Box 419, Main Street # Intercourse, PA 17534 @ Call toll-free 800-762-7171 @ (In Canada call collect 717-768-7171) 


Mastercard and Visa accepted. 


(You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31.) 
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FILM RATINGS = 


Films About Faith Disappoint (Again) 


ga 


John Lithgow and Daryl Hannah, the missionary couple Les and Andy Huben, at the 


isolated mission station with Indians from Kori’s group in At Play in the Fields of the Lord. 


Three recent films illustrate how diffi- 
cult it remains to produce a movie which 
has a strong, authentic thread related to 
Christian faith. 

Perhaps part of the reason lies in the 
spiritual barrenness of Hollywood and 
other film centers. Many persons in- 
volved in film and television consider a 
religious commitment not only restrictive 
and narrow, but also dangerous and op- 
pressive. It’s true that religious convic- 
tions often draw a line, whatever the issue. 
This is unfair, unnecessary, and imma- 
ture, according to many “open-minded” 
moderns. 

Of course, most “liberal” moderns are 
as narrow in excluding others as anyone 
else. One of the great contemporary pas- 
times available to humor all of us is survey- 
ing the “open-minded” narrowness of hol- 
low liberals who feel superior to all the 
prehistoric peons who cherish any belief 
whatsoever. 

So most filmmakers, in trying to ex- 
plore a religious theme, carry fears of con- 
descension from their peers, wonder if 
they themselves are losing their balance, 
and stumble on unfamiliar terrain. 

Will the film-going public accept a 
character of faith who exhibits Christian 
values? Or must we undercut that faith? 
Will the introduction of the “clay feet” 
element strengthen or demolish the char- 
acter? 

So many films are manipulated these 
days with sex and violence. Producers 
whose marriages have broken up, who 
have no real home other than their offices 


strewn with demographics, who go with 
the flow and have little concept of taking 
a stand for a religious belief, are naturally 
suspicious of Christian faith. Their imme- 
diate impulse is to manipulate that faith 
rather than explore it with integrity. 

At Play in the Fields of the Lord is a splen- 
did title for a mediocre film. Set near and 
in the Brazilian rain forest, the movie 


Most filmmakers, 
in trying to explore 
a religious theme, 
carry fears of 
condescension from 
their peers, 
wonder if they 
themselves are losing 
their balance, 
and stumble on 
unfamiliar terrain. 


mixes a variety of themes in a confusing 
brew. We have some mercenaries who’ve 
been hired to drive the Indians from their 
valuable land. We have some rigid Funda- 
mentalist missionaries who want to con- 
vert and civilize the Indians. And then 


there’s the Indians who are portrayed ina 
noble manner. 

Some of the acting seems amateur, in 
spite of top-flight stars. One of the merce- 
naries, who is half-Cheyenne himself, 
switches sides and tries to help the Indians 
hold their land against the white invaders, 
including the missionaries. 

The exploration of themes seems trite 
and elementary. Could it be that the writer 
and director are thinking about the ambi- 
guities of faith for the first time? How can 
serious themes be established with card- 
board characters, simplistic script, and 
poor directing! 

On the other hand, Bruce Beresford is 
one of the finest directors in the world 
(Breaker Morant), so one expects maturity 
and passion from his Black Robe. Once 
again the end result disappoints. 

Set in the Northern American wilder- 
ness in 1634, Black Robe portrays the am- 
bitious 1500-mile journey upriver of an 
idealistic French Catholic missionary. Fa- 
ther Laforgue wants to baptize the Indians 
so they can to go heaven. 

Black Robe lacks heart and passion. The 
viewer does not bond emotionally with 
any character, and can therefore not feel 
torn between characters. Faith is again in- 
dicted as conquest rather than liberation. 

The third recent film, Rapture, repre- 
sents a very different category. It has the 
“anything goes” feeling of an independent 
film. This energizes it during the first half 
and does it in during the latter part. 

Rapture explores the promiscuous life 
of a telephone operator and her pleasure- 
seeking boyfriend who test sexual conven- 
tions to fill their empty lives with some 
spark of excitement. One day she hears 
several fellow-workers in the lunch room 
discussing “The Pearl.” Then two door-to- 
door evangelists visit her. She makes the 
leap and her life changes. 

The tragic events surrounding the main 
character’s expectancy and disillusion- 
ment lack coherence. Confusion is passed 
off as insight by the filmmaker. In the end, 
the film goes nowhere, which is especially 
disappointing in light of the initial, inde- 
pendent originality one senses. 

And so we wait. When will films be 
able to explore faith with the same serious- 
ness as one finds in some novels? Does the 
mass audience market automatically re- 
quire manipulation of Christian faith? 


We hope not. —MG 
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The People’s Place 


QUILT MUSEUM 


presents 


"A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts” 


Now through November 1992 


A Treasury of Mennonite Quilts is a collection of 
quilts from Mennonite communities across North 
America. Though it includes quilts from other areas, 
this exhibit gives special attention to the rich heritage 
of Mennonite quilts from the museum’s home com- 
munity—Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

These quilts were made during the late 19th cen- 
tury and early 20th century. The People’s Place Quilt 


Museum defines a Mennonite quilt as one which was 
made by a member of a Mennonite group. All ex- 
press the creative and innovative spirits of their indi- 
vidual makers. All exhibit fine workmanship and 
precise attention to detail. 

Monuments of beauty, quilts provide links to ear- 
lier generations and serve as precious reminders of 
longheld values and traditions. 


Main Street (Route 340), Intercourse, PA 17534 
717/768-7171. Group rates on request. 


Monday 


Winter 1992 


Saturday, 9:00-5:00, closed Sundays. 


